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studies purport to show the linquents, “. . . that the broken home as such 


incidence of broken homes is greater — [does not seem to be] a significant causal 

Y among families of delinquents than factor in cases of delinquent boys brought 
among families generally.’ If delinquency is before the Cook County Juvenile Court.” al 
more likely to occur in a disorganized family To many, this study seemed to imply that 
than in a “normal” one, the family situation Z the family, an institution so important in the 
‘may somehow create the delinquency. But socialization process, was irrelevant to delin- 
= Perhaps a disorganized family tends to 7 quency.* The authors of the study did — 


produce children with sick personalities, and draw so radical an inference from their data 
sick personalities have unusual difficulty con- Moog, Although the formal break in the family _ 


| - forming to social rules.? On some such as- 4 q “May not in itself be an important determin- 
‘sumptions consensus appeared possible on ing factor, it is probable that the conflicts, 
‘the causal connection between family dis- tensions, and attitudes which precipitate the 


organization and delinquency. Then § Shaw disorganization may contribute materially to 


and McKay suggested, after a “comparison the development of the delinquency and 


: personality problems of the child. The actual 
| the incidence of broken homes yd <q divorce or separation of the parents may not 


Chicago be so important a factor in the life of the 
child as the emotional conflicts which have 


This study was in the course a 4 resulted in the the mally relation- 
Research Fellowship of the Social Science ships® 


unpublished data made available by the Depart- Thus, Shaw and McKay did 


ment of and ‘State of New not aie family disorganization 


factor in delinquency. But those of their 
- Shulman, “The Family and Juvenile Delinquency,” ear liane regarded the broken home as a 
Annals of the American Academy of Political oe Se measure of family disorganization felt a 
Social Science, 261 (January, 1949), pp. 21-31; and 
Thomas P. Monahan, “Family Status and the D > 
-_linquent Child: a Reappraisal and Some New Find- 

- ings,” Social Forces, 35 (March, 1957), pp. 250-258. _ 
- 2David Abrahamsen, “Family Tension, Basic _ assuming the validity ¢ of the broken home as 
Law and Criminology, 40 _ (September-October, Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, Social 
— 1949), pp. 330-343; Kate Friedlander, Psychoana- Factors in Juvenile Delinquency, Washington: Na- 
lytic Approach to Juveulle Delinquency, New York: tional Commission of Law Observance and Enforce- _ 
International Universities Press, 1947; William ment, Report No. 13, Vol. II, 1931, pp. 275-276. — 
Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, New Light me ck #See J.C. Colcord, K. F. Lenroot, H. M. Shul- © 
Delinquency and Its Treatment, New Haven: Yale man, and J. B. Maller, “Are Broken Homes a 4 

University Press, 1936; Fritz Redl and David Wine- Causative Factor in Delinquency ?” Social Forces 
man, Children Who Hate, Glencoe, Illinois: The 10 (May, 1932), pp. 525-533. PD hn 


Free Press, 1951. _ —_ 5 Shaw and McKay, op. cit. Pe 285. 


‘ible with the | hypothesis that family disor- 


that the Shaw-McKay study was incompat- a * 
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BrokenHomes ‘Total Homes _ Broken Homes 


366 
41.1 622 Lt 203 32.6 


an operational definition of family disorgan- to inflate’ the observed percentage rom a 
ization, however, such a conclusion was pre- “the « delinquents were older, on the average, 
3 mature. The Shaw-McKay data are suscep- than the schoolboys and had a greater repre- 
-tible of various interpretations. Consider sentation o of minorities with high r rates of 
Table 1, the basic information from which | broken homes, notably Negroes. : A. 
_ Shaw and McKay worked. Note that the age _ Shaw and McKay might have come to a 
_ distribution of the schoolboys and the de- ‘different conclusion if they had employed the 
linquents are somewhat different; the modal other standardization m method, namely, ap- 
age of the schoolboys i is 12 and the modal age plying the age distribution ond nationality | 
of the delinquents is 16. . Note also that the enn of the schoolboys to the ob- 
percentage of broken homes rises with in- nality-speci fic 
creasing age among the schoolboys but not broken eae rates of the delinquents. Since 
among the delinquents. In order to contrast — the incidence of broken homes does not in- 
the overall difference between the broken — crease with age for delinquents (see Table 1) 
home rates of non-delinquents and of delin- this would have resulted in a “corrected” rate 
quents, Shaw and McKay had to make the | of broken homes for delinquents almost = 
schoolboy series and the delinquency series high as the observed rate, 42.5 per cent! _ 


comparable with respect to age. Moreover, ‘Whereas Shaw and McKay contrasted an 


- - since further analysis of ' the schoolboy data dy observed rate of broken homes tor the delin- 
showed that broken home rates var vary with na- 4 quency series of 42.5 per cent with a “cor- 

_ tional origin and since the delinquency series rected” rate of broken homes for the school- | 

contained a higher proportion of certain boy population of 36.1 per cent, the other | 

& _ minorities, e.g. Negroes, they also wanted to standardization method would contrast an } 

_ make the two series comparable with respect — observed rate of broken homes for the school- 

- to national origin. They had to choose be- ? boys of 29.0 per cent with a “corrected” rate | 
tween “correcting” the broken home rate of 2 for the delinquents of about 40 per cent. 
the delinquents or of the non-delinquent con- _ _ Why should the two standardization methods | 
trols. They chose the latter alternative, ap- — lead to inconsistent conclusions? Because 
plying the age distribution and the ‘nation the Shaw-McKay procedure emphasized the 
ality composition of the delinquents to the a adolescent rather than the pre-adolescent age 

cheerved age-specific and nationality-specific _ bracket, and the difference between the 
‘Whereas the observed rate of broken homes  °Some decrease in the “corrected” rate as com- 
among schoolboys was 29.0 per cent, their pared with the observed rate is to be expected be- | 
ee » k cause of the greater representation of ethnic groups 

‘corrected’ ‘Fate turned out to be 36.1 per with high broken home rates in the 

cent. Their method of standardizing tended series. 
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| The difference _ between the incidence of q Bi 2 the supervision of the juvenile court.® 


> 
DIFFERENTIAL IMPACT OF FAMILY DISORGANIZATION 
‘broken home rates of delinquents and sc school associated with court cases, Per- 


7 ~ boys happened (in their data) to be less at haps police are reluctant to refer a girl: ora 


- the older ages. Note the limitation that this young boy to juvenile court unless they re- 
places on the generality of the Shaw-McKay © gard the family situation as unfavorable. ; 
findings. We cannot legitimately infer that This hypothesis is consistent with Robison’ Ss 
_ the broken home is an unimportant factor in - finding that official agencies are used more 
the delinquencies of pre-adolescent boys be- extensively in New York City for adolescent — P 
cause their data show considerable associa- ‘ ‘male delinquents than for female and pre- 
t tion between broken homes and delinquency — adolescent delinquents.® As a matter of fact, 7 
‘ E pre-adolescents. We can infer nothing Shaw and McKay sought to account for the ~ 
about the relationship between broken homes — unexpectedly high incidence of broken homes — 
delinquency among girls because females among pre-adolescent male delinquents in in 
not included in their survey. The Shaw- this way. 
McKay data suggest no than pete police officers of C hicago are 
broken homes have little to do with the de- instructed to refrain from taking legal action 
- Tinquencies of adolescent males. But even against boys under the age of 12 years, a 
this conclusion should be stated tentatively. _cept in those cases where the home situation 


broken homes among adolescent schoolboys 


and adolescent male delinquents might well Along somewhat the same ‘ines, Weeks — 
: _ have been larger if delinquent cases had been = pointed out that the sex difference in the i in- 


q 
; eliminated from the schoolboy population. idence of broken homes reported in the de- 


7 ‘Shaw and McKay did not, after all, compare 7 linquency literature might be explained by 
a sample of delinquents y ‘with a sample of _ the difference in the offenses for which girls 
non- -delinquents. and are referred to the juvenile court. 


a - ‘“incorrigibility” or ‘ ‘running away,” where 
mit the most serious offenses. Nevertheless, the probability ofa ‘disorganized family sit- 
the exclusion was unfortunate in view of sub- uation is high. Therefore, the apparent | — 
= data showing higher rates of broken |. difference in family disorganization might be 
- homes among female than male delinquents.” _ explained by a qualitative difference between 
& the assumption that girls are no more dis- x male and female delinquency rather than by 
“advantaged than boys with respect to family the greater relevance of broken homes among 
- disorganization, the higher broken home rate female children for the same type of = 
_ among female delinquents would suggest a _ social behavior. This argument gains § SUP 
stronger relationship between broken homes port from the fact that a larger r pro- 
‘ and delinquency among girls than boys. _ portion of female than male delinquents are 
_ When this finding is juxtaposed with the referred to the juvenile courts by their 
Shaw-McKay data concerning the home parents. On the other hand, Monahan’ 
_ ations of pre-adolescent male delinquents, it careful study of Philadelphia delinquents | ; 
appears that the weak relationship between showed a persistent sex difference in the inci- 
broken — homes and delinquency found by dence of broken homes—for recidivists as 
Shaw 2 and McKay to characterize adolescent ~ well as first offenders, for cases disposed of 
males has no wider relevance. Or, to put the — informally as well as for children referred to 
matter more positively, the variation by age court, for cases “dismissed” as well as chil- 
and sex of the relationship between broken 
homes and delinquency calls for an explana-— 8 Sophia M. Can 
tion. One possibility is that such variation is _ Measured? New York: Welfare Council of New 


: 7 Maller, op. cit., p. 533; Children’s Bureau ® Shaw and McKay, op. cit., p. re 

3 Publication No. 245, Juvenile Court Statistics, _ 10H. Ashley Weeks, “Male and Female Broken 7 

_ Washington: United States Department of Labor, Home Rates by Type of Delinquency,” a 
1939, p. 49; Juvenile Delinquents, 1951, Ottawa: , Sociological Review, 5 (August, 1940), pp. 601-609. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1953, P. 38; Forty- first or of the 
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bi: the family i is able to shield girls and pre- -adoles. 


broken homes “occurred among children neighborhood sad the peer group. 
whose cases were adjusted informally; a “Ta Family disorganization simply complicates _ 
higher percentage occurred among children — this basic picture. To differential family con. | 
whose « cases were dismissed by the court; a trol over girls and boys, pre-2dolescents ~ | 
higher percentage characterized children adolescents, is added differential family con- 
placed on probation; and» the highest per- trol stemming from differences in cohesion, 


3 


“centage was observed among children com- ‘Note, _ however, that this additional effect — 
mitted to an institution. But the sex dif- varies in magnitude depending on the firm- | 
ference in the incidence of broken homes was ness with which control is exercised in the 
about the same for all of the categories that first place. Such > weak control is ; exercised a 
= distinguished. On the basis ¢ of his over adolescent males in the modal American — 
work, the burden of proof is on those who family that there is little difference between 
Pe that the use of court cases “builds in” the supervision in a well- integrated family 
a spurious sex difference. Unfortunately, and in a disorganized one. This may account 
- Monahan did not report comparable tabula- for the lack of an appreciable relationship 
tions by age of delinquents. Nevertheless, it between broken homes and delinquency 
seems reasonable, at least for the present, to among adolescent males. For girls and pre- 
accept studies of court cases at face value adolescents, on the other hand, the well inte. 
_ and, therefore, to regard the greater observed grated family gives firm supervision, whereas 
incidence of broken homes among pre- -ado- the disorganized family is unable to do a 
- 1 -lescent and female delinquents as reflecting Therefore, girls and pre- -adolescents from dis- 
a stronger relationship between family dis- eS households are more exposed to. 
7 organization and delinquenc cy for such chil- criminogenic influences than girls and pres 


= 


: dren. This raises a theoretical question: is _ adolescents from well | integrated d households; 
there a better basis for anticipating delin- and this differential exposure may y account 


quent behavior when girls or pre-adolescents for the positive relationship between broken | 
live in a disorganized the than n when homes and delinquency these 


18 The sense in which it is correct that 


« family disorganization produces more delinquency 
us ignore, for the time the in one population than another may be 
lationship between family disorganization as follows: 
and and those Ps y Py Yo 


P, Yi Yi 


court. Children whe occupy age and preg families; X2 are children from 
-roles least carefully supervised and controlled tion X who live in disorganized families; Y: are 


: children from population Y who live in integrated 
by the family are most likely to be “yo ol families; Y2 are children from population Y who 


with» juvenile delinquency. Thus, the infre- live in disorganized families; is the probability 

quency with which pre- -adolescent girls ap- of X, children becoming delinquent; Pz is the prob- 

e probability of Y: children becoming deling 

frequent of adolescent males P, is the probability of Ys children becoming 

7 (see Table 2). This i is no accident, , and it is x linquent. If X is boys and Y is girls, it seems likely 

not due to family disorganization. Tt results that X: and and that X and Y: are 


‘supervised by their parents than are adoles- 


cent boys. Thus, the normal, well- 


12 Monahan, op. cit., p. 257. 
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| ‘DIF F ERENTIAL IMPACT OF FAMILY DISORGANIZATION 


be 
| AN AGGREGATIVE APPROACH TO family disorganization. For. those who are 
DISORGANIZATION AND DELINQUENCY skeptical about the validity of available 
le Chace indices of family disorganization for classi- 


__ Whereas Shaw and McKay concluded mee the individual household, an alternative 


way exists to compare delinquency ‘patterns 


the difference between the broken home rate 
among schoolboys and among delinquents 


aa in disorganized” families with delinquency 
d ae too small to be important, their critics att erns in better integrated ones. This al- 


at the found were note- ternative is no panacea. Even though social 


worthy in view of the crudeness of their oper- 
aggregate A cont. 
ational definition of family « disorganization. - = SEres ains a higher proportion of 


That is, , those | who believe that family dis- Georganined families than Social aggregate 


_B, some families in A are better integrated 
rganization causes delinquency expect the 

delin- than some families in B. In short, misclassi- 

to be fication of families occurs both in the indi- 

qi se y P- approach. Which one the researcher uses de-_ 

aration of disorganized from well integrated — 

y pends on his guess of which i 

+ | families would reveal what their theoretical sharp ere 

, | of improving the separation is a more clin- 4 effect. al 

ically oriented assessment of family s 8 

g darity, and some studies have attempted to pre-adolescents than on adolescent boys, 

g ame ecological or ethnic groups characterized by 

do this. But in such studies the difficulties family disorganization should h 

_ | ef applying subtle clinical criteria to delin- y 


quent and non-delinquent samples raise 
serious methodological doubts.” For ex- adelescent delinquents."° Let us apply this 


i" ample were the evaluations of the family 4g principle to rural- urban families and to 
. situation influenced by the researcher’s — kn Negro-white families. The rural family is 


, knowledge of the delinquent activities of me y own to be better integrated than the urban 
_ youngster? Were the delinquents: and non- family; this is partly because the rural 

family has retained more economic, recrea- 
delinquents unbiased ‘samples of their re- 


tional, and other functions, partly because 
ectivepopulations? 


Instead of attempting to classify individ- 
ual households as disorganized or not, the cause social c s in genera — 
in rural areas.1* The white family is known 


researcher might try to find naturally occur- : 
7 be more stable than the Negro family; 
the instability of the Negro family is due not 


= groups that differ in the incidence of 

in only to the slavery tradition , which was not 
g delinquent, need not be greater than Pa, y conducive to family life, but also to the 


probability of a boy from a disorganized family 
(P:-P:) eaves For Unfortunately, there may be other factors 
the ti ‘the babi li te generating the high female and pre- -adolescent rates 

A a 0 ies besides family disorganization; this is one of the 

is still logical "problems dangers that the aggregative method involves. For 
herein involved were clarified for me by Otis m | discussion of these dangers, see W. S. Robinson, — 


Duncan. “Ecological Correlations and the Behavior of Indi- 
14 Maller, op. cit, pp. 531-533. viduals,” American Sociological Review, 15 (June, 


~_ indexed more clinically, see Cyril Burt, The — ae 17 Ernest W. Burgess, ‘ ‘The Family in a Chang- © 
Young Delinquent, New York: _ Appleton, 1925; | ing Society,” American Journal of Sociology, 53 

x M. Carr-Saunders, H. Mannheim, and Cc. (May, 1948), pp. 417-422; Margaret J. Hagood, 
_ Rhodes, Young Offenders, New York: Macmiln, Th Farm Home and Family, ” Rural Life in the a 
1944; Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling United States, New York: Knopf, 1949, pp. 39-54; 

; Juvenile Delinquency, New York: The Common- William F. Ogburn, “The Family and Its Func- 

> wealth Fund, 1950; William Healy and Augusta F. tions,” Recent Social Trends, New York: McGraw- _ 
| Delinquents and Criminals, Their Making “4 Hill, 1933, pp. 661-708; Pitirim A. Sorokin and 
and Unmaking, New York: Macmillan, 1928; Lester Carl C. Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban 

E. Hewitt and Richard L. Jenkins, Fundamental Sociology, New York: Henry Holt, 1929; Louis 

Patterns of Malad justment, Springfield: State of Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” American 
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weak pos position of Negro egro males i in the Ameri- | "delinquency reported on a 


4 can labor market.1® Thus, assessments of standard form to a State agency, the Bureau 
rural-urban and Ne egro- -white differences in of Community Services. Criteria for distrib. | 
family stability are supported by historical uting New Jersey’s twenty-one counties 
and theoretical considerations as well as by along: an -urban- rural continuum are as s fol- mt 
empirical differences in divorce rates, illegiti- lows: 
macy rates, and other indices of family dis- High 
ig nly urbanized. More than 80 per cent 
organization. In New Jersey, for example, =~ of the population in 1950 lived in places | 
: the 1950 Census showed that, in cities with | that contained at least 15,000 persons and | 
- 100,000 population or more, 92.5 per cent of —had a population density of at least 5,000 
_ the white families with one or more children _ persons per square mile. Two counties met | 
_ under 18 contained both a husband and wife, _ this criterion: Essex and Hudson, 
as compared with 71.4 per cent of the non- ae. 2. Somewhat urbanized. Forty-one per cent 
white families; among rural farm families, to 80 per cent of the population in 1950 
95.7 per cent of the white families contained ; lived in places that contained at least 15,000 
both a husband and a wife, as compared with persons and had a population density of at 
7 per cent of. ‘the families.19 least 5,000 persons per square mile. Five 


ti 
Let us see whether juvenile delinquents from Mercer, 
_ Union, Camden, and Atlantic. 


_ the rural areas of New Jersey have a smaller 3 Some aied susal. Gus per cent to 40 per 

proportion of girls and pre-adolescents than cent of the population in 1950 lived in 

4 delinquents from “~- areas, psi white a "places that contained at least 15,000 per- 

~ sons and had a population density of at 

least 5,000 persons per square mile. Five 

quents.”* 20 >All one counties of New counties met this criterion: Bergen, 
Jersey have functioning juvenile courts, , and - ren, Middlesex, Morris, and Monmouth, 
4. Highly rural. Less than 1 per cent of ‘the 


‘ 
. 18 FE, Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the : population in 1950 lived in places that con- 


United States, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, - = at least 15,000 persons and had a 
1939; Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, New _ _ population density of at least 5,000 per- 
- York: Harper & Brothers, 1944, pp. 930-935 wa so per square mile. Nine counties met 
19Bureau of the Census, United States Census this criterion: Burlington, Cape Cum- 
Characteristics of Families, Washington: U.S.G.P.0., i 
1955, pp. 76; 89; 170-181. Note the limitations 
of these data as an index of family disorganization 


; does “not insist upon either biological or legal par- 
enthood. Adopted children, illegitimate sex, color and asa 


step-children are not distinguished. Moreover, “tion of the appropriate base population. 
since a family, as defined in the 1950 census, is a "Thus, Table 2 shows that 34 out of every 


group of two or more persons related by blood, 
marriage, or adoption and living together, it is not 4 000 white boys, 16 to 17 years of age, ap- 


possible to distinguish between children under 18 peared at least once e during the 1952-1953 
living in households headed by their own parents, court year in the juvenile courts of the two 
children under 18 pre with other relatives, eg. highly urbanized counties. According to the 

grandparents, and children under 18 living with — - of 

their own parents but in households headed by hypothesis of the differential 
family disorganization, females and pre- ado- 


- some other relative. However, for large populations, a 5 
= these misclassifications tend to cancel out. It seems” lescents should be of lesser relative impor- 


reasonable, therefore, to conclude that family in- tance among rural delinquents than among 
tegration is greater among whites than among urban delinquents, and Table 3 confirms this 
Negroes and greater in rural than in urban areas. ¥ "prediction. For example, among white chil- 


In 1950 there were 318,565 Negroes and 5,179 
non-whites of other races in New Jersey. United ‘dren, the delinquency ‘Fate of girls 7 to 


States Census of Population, 1950, General Char- years of age is 6 per cent of the rate of boys 
a acteristics of New Jersey, Washington: US.G.P.0., 16 to 17 years of age in highly urbanized 
1952, p. 39. Since Negroes constitute over 98 per 7 counties (2 per thousand as compared with 
cent of the non-white population of the state, = 3 4 ‘per thousan d), wutende the correspon ding, 


comparison of whites and non-whites in New J ersey hl 
is, for the purpose of this paper, synonymous with — ratio goes down to 4 per cent in the highly 


comparison of whites and Negroes. counties; similarly, the delinquency 


Age, 
Del 
— 
Whi 
Whit 
Whit 
| 
Whit 
q Non- 
Non- 
Non- 
d 
— Tate 
count 
count 
— adole 
adole 
White 
164 
ig White 
White 
16-1 
— “White 
Non-w 
Non-wl 
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Sex, and Ur banized Counties Urbanized Counties RuralCounties Rural Counties 


‘Delinquents ‘Number Rate * Number Rate * Number Rate* Number Rate * 


White males 


16-17 years old 
7-15 years old 


4-15 years old 3 
16-17 years old 
Non- white females 

7-15 years old 


Source: Special tabulation of New Jersey delinquency statistics onde ern by the Bureau of a : 
ee nity Services, Department of Institutions and Agencies; Annual Report of the Juvenile and + : 
. Domestic Relations Court of Essex County, 1953, p. 19; United States Census of Population, » 
General Characteristics istics of Ne New w Jersey, Washington: S.G.P.0., 1952, pp. 109-112. 


rate of adolescent girls is 18 per cent of the and 17 per cent in highly rural counties. a ee 

3 of adolescent boys in highly urbanized __rural- urban differences in the ratios of pre- 
counties and 7 per cent in highly rural adolescent and female delinquents to adoles- 
counties; and the delinquency rate of pre- cent male delinquents follow the same pat- 

adolescent boys is 36 per cent of the rate among Negro children. 


= Highly Urban- Som mewhat Urban- Somewhat Rural Highly 


White females 

16-17 years old 
White females 


Non- white males 
16-17 years old 
Non-white 

“as years old 
16-17 years old f 2 
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degree of urbanization controlled, white de- ile also seeks to prevent the child from wn J 


linquents have a comparatively s smaller pro-- influenced by deviant patterns. The better 
portion of girls and pre-adolescents than Ne- integrated the family, the more successful it. 
gro delinquents. For example, in the = is as a bulwark against anti-social influences _ 
urbanized counties, the pre-adolescent delin- — emanating from the neighborhood or these 
quency rate is 36 per cent of the adolescent group. However, the difference between the 
delinquency rate for white boys; the corres- protection afforded by well integrated and 
ponding statistic is 55 per cent for Negro _ disorganized | families is greater for girls and — 
_ boys. Similarly, the adolescent delinquency | ‘Pre- adolescents than for adolescent boys, : 
rate for white girls is 18 per cent of the This differential impact of family disorgani- ri 
_ adolescent delinquency rate for white boys, zation depending on the age and sex of the 
whereas the corresponding statistic for Ne- child can account (a) for the seemingly 
a groes is 30 per cent. Within each group of slight relationship between broken homes 
counties, _ three Negro- -white comparisons are and delinquency found by Shaw and McKay, 
: possible, twelve in all. All twelve show male (b) for the stronger relationship — han 
_ adolescents bulking larger among whites. _ broken homes and delinquency among girls 


CONCLUSION 


we 


Qo 


& 


VARIABLE 


EMOGRAPHIC all too fre- an attempt to the usefulness of 
D _jables in a mechanical way, without Age of person or of the head of a family j is 
P= to guide in the selection of the var- a traditional | variable. It has several advan- 
appropriate to the study of the de- tages ‘such as uniformity of “measurement, 
"Pendent variable under consideration, and _ relatively easy and acceptance, and 
ae theory to guide the definitions of the fact that it is a continuous metric scale. x if 
the: variables themselves.! Sometimes this is | ‘The a advantage of age as a metric scale may . 
_ due to the fact that data used in demo- be considerable when one works out formal 
- graphic research were collected primarily for correlations. But this advantage of age is | — 
other p purposes. It is important in using dem- ~ obtained when the results are analyzed 


ographic variables as predictors of behavior and presented only i in tables showing age in 
to pay close attention ‘to the meaning of the class intervals. In this paper we propose the 
¢ variables. This paper ‘reports the results of “family life cycle” (FLC) as an alternative 
variable and will show some of its advan- 


— Expanded | version of a paper presented at the tages, particularly in its greater “ “explana- 
1956 meeting of the Population Association of tory” power illustrated with several depend- 
a oe variables. It is well known that changes 


1 “ as “ 
 __* The terms “independent variable” and de. occur in people’s attitudes and behavior as 
pendent variable” are in common use in f these changes 
analysis. This is unfortunate because of the pos- _ they grow older, but m many of these c ang 


sible confusion with “independent” as used in —_ may be associated less with the biological 
ability and statistics. Kendall suggests the use of F process of aging than with the influence of 
two other terms, perhaps “predicated variate” and age ‘upon the individual’s | family member- 


_ “predictand.” See Maurice G. Kendall and William Z 
R Buckhad, 4 Dictionary of Statistical Terms, — ships. Thus, the critical dates in the life of 
London: Oliver and Boyd for the International — an individual may not be his birthdays ad 


Statistical 1957, pp. 136, 225, 244-245. much as the days when a 


—" 
q 
— on 
“th 
\ The family not only transmits socially adolescents among Negro and urban delin- 
acceptable values to the new generation; it quents. at 
=) of { 
pr 
ther 
sult 
the 
fam 
defi 
fam 
John 
Loor 
| 79-8 
i, ‘Rura 
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Cycle 
1955; 
 Relie 
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180-1 


supposes that most families make an orderly 
poe there is realism in the attitude of progression through a few life cycle classes. 
@ primitive societies whose members are Actually, 3.8 per cent of our spending wi units 
cognizant of their FLC status, but not a are of unusual types so that we could not 
- their birthdays. )T o understand an individ- = he them into one of our seven ae at 


on ‘the demographic problems of ascertaining 

the proportions of different life cycle classes proposed classifications, we suggest the use 
_ in the population and of finding the ages at of the measures employed here in comparing 
which people move from one stage to an- with ‘stage in the life cycle. 
other. Some interesting time trends and ~The dependent variables in this study are 


differences have the income and of consumers 


— 


and economic “variables! It has been pro-- and the show the propor-— 
posed that some mental disorders of old age 7 tion of those of each age or in each stage with 
may be “caused” more by life cycle roles” specified characteristics. We believe, how- 
within our social system than by age deter- 4 ever, that the essential features of these edata 
mined biological deterioration* can be best seen by looking at Charts 1-6. 
In the course of this research some theory -... _ Each chart shows the proportion of those 
~ of the life c cycle has been built up, including in 1 different classes who did ‘something or 
_cross- -cultural comparisons.° This have a certain characteristic. One problem 
theory is necessary to fit our empirical re- that faced us was where to place the abscissa _ 
sults into the web of broad social theory. Life for each class so that the two curves <a — 
cycle analysis depends on the existence of be plotted on the same chart. The classes _ we 
- the conjugal family. An isolated conjugal of both independent variables could be or-— 
family is needed to permit assignment of © dered, except for the category ‘ ‘others” in 
definite life spans and categories to each FLC and the class “not ascertained,” which — 
family; life cycle classification would be diffi- were placed at the ends of the curves. We _ 
cult in societies with consanguine > families. transformed the classes of each variable to 


a scale in terms of the proportion of the 
Paul C. Glick, American Families, New York: 


Wiley, 1957, especially pp. 53-70; Charles P. _ entire sample _(hence approximately of the 
Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, ‘Sociology, population) contained in each class” of the 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957, PP. independent variables. Then, at the mid 

. Bo, Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, - point | of the « class, the height of the depend- 7 


= my | variable was plotted. These heights 
- 8John B. Lansing and James N. Morgan, “Con- given respectively in the six columns of the 


sumer Finances Over the Life Cycle,” in The Life SIX independent variables; the midpoints of 
_ Cycle and Consumer Behavior, edited by Lincoln - the age and FLC classes. are given in the 
Clark, New York: New York University Press, last column of Table 1, 


1955; Gordon W. Blackwell, “Correlates of Stage 
of Family Development Among Farm Families on a This method of plotting has some advan-— : 


Relief,” Rural — 7 (June, 1942), pp. 161- — tages. An entire column with unit base repre- 
Belknap and Hiram J. Friedsam, “Age —— j 
and Sex Categories as Sociological Variables in the The data reported are taken from the 1955 
Mental Disorders of Later Maturity,” American Survey of Consumer | ‘Finances conducted by the 
_ Sociological Review, 14 (June, 1949), pp. 367-376. Survey Research Center in co-operation with oo 7 


= 


__ 5Charles P. Loomis, “Study of the Life Cycle Federal Reserve Board. For further information — a 
of Families,” Rural Sociology, 1 (June, 1936), pp. on the sample and survey, see Appendix A = — #~# 
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ai are both rather smooth but not entirely simi- 


of time whether the time is measured 
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ive 


BLE 1. . Six “FOR AcE | CLASSES. AND FOR THE Famity Lire 


a Proportions of Spending Units Proportions of 
With Each Characteristic Independent 


Wife Over New Bought | Weight of Weight 


23. 6 562 81 41 17, 
55-64 48. > 5 40.6 7. * 14. 


5S. 63.2 20.0 46. o 7.9 14.3 100. O 


(1) Young single 20.2 43. 0.6 19.0 6.0 4 5.2 


a4 
32.5, 2 60. 21.6 22.9 
sixorolder 66. 6 39.6 71. 2.8 es 
children 69.98. 271 $8.2 8.2 16.5 10.2 5 


9) Notascertained 56.3 65.4 14.2 37.7 7.8 15.9 5.7 
All stages 55.2 63.2 20.0 46.0 7.9 14.3 100.0. 


_ *For home ownership the weights were slightly different because they were based on nonfarm fami- 
& for age they were (44, 23.8, 23. 5, 18.3, 13.9, 13.7 and 2.4; for FLC they were 5.4, 7.6, 24.9, 9.2, 10.4, 


In column (a) are gue ‘the wi, Wi, the p proportion of the sample ¢ contained in the i it class. In alanis ed 


given the midpoints z +- — of the a™ class interval. 


under the curves represent the total tion of ‘home owners among. ‘older, single 
_ of people who possess a certain characteristic. people as compared to older units where 
The areas of deviation from the height of the both husband and wife are still present. 
mean of the dependent variable represent the This decline barely | appears from age 55-64 
amount of “deviant” behavior “explained” to age 65 or over. The presence of oe 
by. the corresponding portions of the inde- a single people under age 65 and of older mar- — 
pendent variable scale. ried couples over 65 obscures the underlying 
The curves for home saneiiien’ (Chart 1) fact that widows and widowers do tend to 


PERCENT WHO BOUGHT A NEW CAR 


give up their houses. The relevant fact is fact Is 
Jar. There is an increase in the proportion of widowhood rather than age. 
_ units owning their homes with the passage * Chart 2 plots consumers’ indebtedness. = | 
spending unit is classified as indebted if 7 
years or in stages. The life cycle approach, _ owes money on a mortgage, installment debt, 
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» THE CURVES DENOTE RESPECTIVELY 
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PERCENT OF SPENDING UNITS PERCENT OF SPENDING units. 


1. Per CENT OF SPENDING Users Wo Own 2. (CENT OF SPENDING Units W 


THEIR Own H Homes Any Des 


Cuarr 3. PER CENT or Spenpinc Units INCLUDING 4. Per CENT OF SPENDING Wir 
WorxkING Wre COME OVER $4,000 


\ 


PERCENT WHO BOUG 


5. Per Cent or Spenpinc Units Wx0 Cuart 6. Per Cent or Spenpinc Units Wx0 
Boucut a New Car in Ove YEAR Boucur a Texevision Set OnE YEAR 
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if 
one 
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or he sie debt. The proportion who “ is a class with a distinct and deviant be- 

owe money is rather low in the early stages havior. It includes spending u units who did 

Z the life cycle and in the younger age not fit into our ordered seven categories of — 

_ groups. For both « curves th there is an increase a “normal” family life cycle; for example, ey 4 
~ followed by a steady but important falling © a. which contain only one adult and also | 

off to the end of the cycle, but the FLC 7 children under 18. On four of the ‘curves it | 

curve shows greater variation than the ‘the age shows a lower economic activity. For the 

amount of debt and for TV buying it is 
_ The advantages of ies FLC curve over = to the average of the entire sample, : 

age curve are” perhaps best shown in The data i in Table 1 and Charts 1. show 

Chart 3: the proportion of spending units ‘that the FLC variable brings out m more of 
with a working (income earning) wife. The the variation in each of the six dependent — 
smooth age curve hides what appears as dis variables than age does. Further, in each 4 

_ tinctly bimodal behavior on the FLC scale. case an argument can be made that the in- J 

To look at the age curve one would think ~ fluences of age are effected in large part § 
that young women tend to work indefinitely _ through changes in the life cycle. Since age 

7 without interruption. . The FLC curve shows ; is not the only factor determining stage i in : 


= _ that young wives with no children are much _ the life cycle, stage in the life cycle is the | 


more likely to work than those who have more powerful independent variable. To test 
young children. reasoning it is desirable to obtain an 
The proportion of spending units with in- objective measure of how well the two inde- ¥ 
come over $4,000 (Chart 4) on the FLC pendent variables account for the variations — 
curve shows a _ bimodality which is related in the dependent | variables. Such a measure — 
to that on the previous curve. Again, this will permit the comparison of the relative 
‘relationship is on the age of the two vari- 
Bimodality up also in the FLC permit comparisons among the 
curve for buyers of new cars (Chart 5). variables as to the amount of variation on ex- - 
Again there is a smooth and unimodal curve plained by the independent variables. 
for the age variable. Both curves rise to _ The sorting by an independent \ variable | 
maximum within the first half of the life - would be complete if all individuals in each - 
= (or the first half of the age oe class were exactly alike with Tespect to the 
rt. dependent variable. For a binomial depend. 4 


tse 


2 


rm first half toward the pa of the FLC are either 0 or 100 for each class. While com: 
shown on both curves of. buyers ¢ of TV sets | plete sorting is impossible, we aim at maxi- 
ea 6). Here both curves are e unimodal; ¥ mizing the homogeneity of the dependent — 
but again the FLC curve shows the greater variable within classes. For a given total 
--variation. The maximum is for parents with h variation, this amounts to maximizing the 
young children. Note that "proportionately differences between classes. 
fewer parents with young children bought Variation is most generally 
new cars or had incomes over $4,000 ‘than terms of the variance. The total variance 
those in the stages and following, may be broken into two. components, 
but more bought TV. == variance “between” classes and the variance : 
Th he category of “not t ascertained” (denoted ‘ ‘within” classes. ‘The coefficient of intra: 
a _ by g and 9 on the charts) is s generally ‘near class correlation ( rho ) measures the | propor- ropor. 


the average, mostly between the mean and tion of the variance among the class means 


5 
the While this “may not as a proportion « of the total variance among 


surprising, it is reassuring to survey individuals comprising the population. 
searchers. It would seem that this source Appendix B. 
of nonresponse does not contribute greatly | ‘In the first two rows of Table 2 are the { 

to the biases of “th thos for the age and for the FLC variable 
a The category of “others” in the FLC _tespectively. The latter seem to be higher — 
classification (denoted by 8 on the charts) on each of the six The third 
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: for the “wife working” characteristic, as + M 


£ cent. The order of the remaining vari- =. the respective curves.) These are reduced to’ ca 


| car, home ownership, owe money, and in- 


We feel that is ‘the. most 


be A measure was computed in terms of the 


FAMILY LIFE 


2. METHODS FOR MEASURING AN AND COMPARING THE. “EXPLANATORY” or AcE AND 


Own “Or Bought Bought 


$4 


FLC: Rho 0829 1542, .1471 


Relative deviations 1686 2085 13105 -3257 .2678 
* Sum of deviations = =—.1157 1749 1692 .0496 


Ratio of deviations 1.24 80 


FLC: High classes 68.1 
‘ Low classes 42, 3 


ting 


row shows the ratio of the : tho’ s. Advantage ays the overall means: Sum of deviations “a 


in explanatory power is largest—fivefold— M (Pi—p)|- ‘The ‘sums of of deviatic 
expected. For the other characteristics s ratios are pe ‘in Part II of Table 2 le 2. (Inciden- 
of 1.23 to 2.06 are found, indicating gains - tally they are equal to the areas ct 
in explanatory power of roughly 25 to 100 the horizontal line representing the mean and 
“relative deviations” “(also shown in the 


. table) by dividing each value by p. The 


ables is as follows: bought TV , bought new 


over ‘$4 4 ratios: of these relative deviations s show the 


tions for each of the six characteristics. a 
vantage of the FLC variable ual the Finally we sorted the age classes into 


variable should be attributed to. ‘the use “high and “low” groups according» 
= 


9 classes for the former to 7 for the yhether the mean of the characteristic was 
latter. Although ‘this: difference v works in higher or lower than the overall mean. Then 


the direction of putting the FLC variable we _computed means for the 


great. We e ‘recomputed ‘the tho for home -FLC classes were sorted similarly into highs 
ownership using 12 age classes and found versus lows (Part III, Table 2). For each © 


a tho of 0618 as against — using 7 of ‘the variables rather large differences be- 


1. 34 in favor of. - FLC “showing that the independent variables are 
- variable: with 9 classes. A similar check on important “explanatory” variables for each a 
TV ownership yielded he; she 11 these characteristics. The FLC variable 


age classes were used as s compared with 7 age produces larger differences than the age vari- 


le for all six dependent variables. 
asses, cannot now make proper tests of de 


null hypothesis that the two rhos for 
Measure of the “explanatory” value of t came from the same popula- 
_ independent variables. However, we present tion. One difficulty. is that the data came 
_ two other measures as well, and on both of ees a complex s sample ¢ design.” 
these tests the FLC performs better than 


Clustered Samples,” American Sociological Review, met 
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- _ rhos are based on the same set of data, and — dresses, which tend to be those of upper-income 
[ are highly (and positively) correlated. We people, are selected with twice or four times the 
hope to be able to work out satisfactory — basic probability, , and are weighted down pro- 


a aa portionately in the final tabulations. This pro- 


cedure improves the estimates of such statistics 
mean income. For a more adequate discus. 
‘SUMMARY 

a — Sine sion the interested reader is referred to George 


er ‘Stages ¢ of the family life cycle (FLC) were re Katona, Leslie Kish, John B. Lansing and James 


variations in six economic character- Finances,” Federal ve 

proved itself superior in ‘ “explanatory” power _ en iew 


the h f h di it at h 
to age classes. This result is consistent with hans af address, 


q 
In most cases these are heads of families or 
theory since the FLC should be single individuals. A family contains more than 


better reflection than age of the individual’s one spending unit only if someone in the family 
———shUC<“C;SwtétC—sSOSC‘ ‘(SOU =? other than the head or the head’s wife has an 
Advantages” of the family life cycle over income of his own of over $15.00 per week 
age probably ‘can be shown for many eco- and keeps more than half of that income for 
nomic, social, political, and psychological _ his own use. See John Lansing, “Concepts 
variables as well as for the few shown here. Used in Surveys,” a chapter in Cuateae | 
Of course, contrariwise, there are character- o Survey Methods to Economics, edited by 


. Klein, New York: Columbia University 
istics for which age is a better explanatory Es 4 
a “mortality and morbidity come to Press, 1954, pp. 10-19. The 1955 Survey 


d diately. L d Consumer Finances was reported i in the follow- 
mind imme lately. aws and contracts are ing articles all in Vol. 41 of Federal Reserve 


Often written | in terms of age. But we believe _ Bulletin: “Purchases of Durable Goods in oi | 
that the life cycle should be adopted more (May, 1955), pp. 465-481; “The Financial ~ 


widely as an independent variable to be used Positions: of Consumers,” une, 1955), PP. 


4 in place of or parallel to age. 


(August, 1955), _ 868. 


APPENDIX A 
‘Three thousand interviews were taken in 


Jamary and February 1955 in the twelve larg- The measure is briefly in L. 
est _ metropolitan areas in the United Sales Kish, “Differentiation in Metropolitan Areas,’ 
and in 54 counties (or pairs of counties). Inter- American Sociological Review, 19 (August, 
viewers were sent to a sample of addresses 1954), pp. 391-392. This discussion follows the 
selected with known probability to represent — Pvc population” approach found in W. E. 
- the population of the United States. The cumple ‘Deming, Some Theory of Sampling, New York: 
is what is known as a multi-stage, stratified, Wiley, 1950, pp. 192-211; and in M. H. Han- 
clustered sample with variable sampling frac- sen, W. N. Hurwitz and W. G. Madow, Sampling 
_ tion. It is possible here to indicate only briefly | Survey Methods and Theory, New York: Wiley, 
the meaning of these terms. sample is 1953, I, pp. 259-260. Perhaps the best 
multi-stage, i.e. selection proceeds - in stages: scription is still in the pioneering pages of 
fe example, first counties are chosen, then one R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research 
of several towns in a county, then a limited — Workers, 11th ed., New York: Hafner, 1950, 
- number of blocks within the town, and finally, ‘Section 40, pp. 224 ff. The treatment in Fisher 
individual addresses are ‘designated. The sample uses the classical analysis approach in which 
is stratified, i.e. at each” stage of sample -selec- both the “families” and the individuals 
tion the elements among which a selection is assumed to be random samples from an in- 
to be made are stratified before the selection finite population. In our problem the classes 
takes place. The sample is clustered in that as are definitely “finite” and “fixed” in the ter- 
a result of the multi-stage procedure the ad- minology used in a discussion of this problem — 
- dresses selected are not scattered uniformly all in M. B. Wilk and O. Kempthorne, “Fixed, 
over the United States but are located only in 4 Mixed, and Random Models,” ” Journal of the | 
"certain counties, within those counties only in American Statistical Association, 50 (December, 
towns, and so forth. The sample employs pp. 1144-1167. 


iad variable sampling fraction; not all addresses ‘That the data were obtained from a — 


used as an independent variable for investi- __K. Dent, “Methods of the Surveys of Consumer | oth 
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the estimation of confidence intervals (Foot- 


mponents of the variance, nor of the rho. © 


co 
* The total variance is decomposed in the 
sual gered into components “between” 
we Then 


classes: = o*, + oy 


of in "classes, 


Denote by w, the proportion of the sample in 
group, and by pi the proportion of the 
a in the i™ group possessing a specified 


note 7). However, it does not influence to an 
- appreciable extent the numerical value of the 


design has consequences portion. for | the athe sample is The com- 


of the variance denoted by 


+ 
i i 


two on the right side 
respectively the “between” and “within” com- 


= Both were computed to serve as 
numerical checks against p(1- -p) on the accu- — 
racy of the computations. Then the 


computed 


M 


characteristic, ‘such as homes. The pro- 7n)pu— 


OF TESTS OF SIGNIF ICANCE 


IN SURVEY 


routinely tested to ensure ‘the sta- 


tistical soundness of sociological in- 


pee 


D IFFERENCES are now 


the failure of many sociologists to 
“test for significance” may well be deliber- _ 
we 


ate, e even though they may | not give their 


ferences. The popularity of these tests has _ reasons. With only slight exaggeration it is 


creasing meant in the twenty-odd years 


since they first appeared in sociological writ- 
ings, one might ask why their use has not explanatory factors; and (2) those 
become universal, why every empirical om ; 


4 based on stondasdioed data does not test its 


: (1) those who test each | 
clusion for “significance but ‘seldom. cross-_ 
tabulate extensively to discern causal or 
whose 
substantive analyses are based on extensive = 


-tabulations, with no tests of signifi- 


cance. Although the members of the first 


Perhaps this is nothing n more than cultural group are by no means of one mind, the 
which will eventually disappear with few critics within it have generally con-— 


‘more widespread wledge of statistics. 
tod 


2 * Revised version i a paper read at the annual > 


meeting of the American Sociological Society, Sep- 


q _ tember, 1956. The author wishes to thank Arnold 


his former col-. 


_G. Simmel, Robert H. Somers, Morris Zelditch, Jr., . 


cluded that the tests do perform a valid” 


_ function in sociological research.? Exactly 
_ the opposite point of view has been argued 
four recent discussions, three by sociolo- 


gists and one by a statistician. 3 Each of these 
| 


_ leagues at Columbia University, for their helpful — 2 Margaret J. Hagood and Daniel O. Price, Sta- 
comments on an earlier draft. Many of the ideas tistics for Sociologists, rev. ed., New York: Henry 
in this paper grew out of discussions with E. David | Holt, 1952, pp. 286-294, 419-423 ; F. Stuart Chapin, 


3 Theodore W. Anderson, Jr, 
| 


-Nasatir, also of Columbia University. sted ba 


——-1See, for example, the review by Paul Hanly 
-Furfey of Joseph H. Fichter, Social Relations in the 
Urban Parish, in American Sociological Review, 20 
_— 1955), p. 354; and the review by Daniel 
_ Katz of Bernard Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and 
_ William N. McPhee, Voting: 


_ Experimental Designs in Sociological Research, 2nd 
ed., New York: : Harper, 1955, pp. 176-186, 261-283. 
James §S. Coleman, “Statistical Problems,” 
Appendix I-B in Seymour M. Lipset, Martin Trow, — 
and James S. Coleman, Union Democracy, Glencoe: 

_ The Free Press, 1956, pp. 427-432; Patricia L. 


A Study of Opinion : Kendall, “Methodological Appendix” in Robert - 


Formation in a Presidential Campaign in Public " Merton, George G. Reader, and Patricia L. Kendall 


Opinion 19 (Fall, p. 328. 


> 


(eds. ‘The Student Physician, Harvard 
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however, is ‘somewhat “special- lem in such as policy 
ized. It seems useful, therefore, to consider and public-opinion polling, but in most socio- 
tests of significance in sociological research logical research and in most other fields of 

: more generally, to inquire into the conditions — ™ ‘pure’ ’ research as well the population sam- . 
a under which they may properly be used and pled is chosen because it is convenient; the 
the kinds of inferences that may justifiably emphasis is on explanation rather than de- 

drawn. _ The conclusions are essentially scription, on uncovering general relationships 


tests of ‘significance may validly be used a are 


= 


cal research (save perhaps in one or two by the application of significance tests ‘gre 
“limited areas, to be discussed briefly) and explanatory empirical studies. These prob- 
_ that, even when these conditions are met, + lems fall naturally into two main groups: | pre 
the nature of the research situations faced (1) problems stemming from the difficulty of Ti ry 
_ by sociologists is ‘such that correct inferences designing appropriate procedures for testing 
~ from the tests are equally difficult to reach. hypotheses, and (2) problems raised by the - 
it should be made clear that we are not interpretation of the results of these tests, | 
concerned with technical errors in statistical 
procedure—for example, the improper use of OF DESIGN 
the normal distribution in place of Student’s 
baton or the use of formulas based on The principal difficulty in applying ing ng tests 


‘strictly random sampling for data obtained 7 of significance to sociological research centers 

' by stratified, cluster, or systematic sampling, the concept of ye 
each of which requires a different approach. | 

Such errors are easy enough to discover and | 

4 remedy. Nor are we concerned with ¢ describ- — 

ing a , particular population o on the basis of a 


_cist’s ability to hold the temperature of an 
- enclosed gas constant while studying the re- 
lationship between pressure and volume? We 
are not alone in our envy; for many ea 


‘sample. This is an im ortant ractical prob- 


University Press, 1957; “The Uses and Misuses of 
Significance Tests,” Appendix C in Hanan C. Selvin, 3 fronted with the problem of controlling i irreg- 


The Effects of Leadership Climate on the Nonduty ular variations in the characteristics of their 
Behavior of Army Trainees, unpublished Ph.D. experimental animals or in the fertility o of 
_ dissertation, Columbia University, 1956; and Her- their experimental plots. Observed differences — 


man Wold, “Causal Inference from Observational “ 
Data,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society (A), ‘were a combination of “treatment effects” | 


119, (Part I, 1956), pp. 28-S0. Coleman, ‘teat and of uncontrolled variations in the experi- — 
and the writer independently came to these — =. subjects. If a brood of chicks raised — a 
lapping and complementary points of view while on a new kind of poultry mash gained more 

working on different empirical studies at Columbia weight than a¢ control brood fed the standard — 


University’s Bureau of Applied Social Research. 
_ The imbalance of three sociologists and one statis- “mash, one could not be sure that the dit 


tician in this citation bears out Wold’s indictment resulted from the mash, rather than 
of the “stepchild treatment” that these problems from variations in the characteristics of the 4 
_ have received from professional statisticians. chicks. te, 


*Some elementary texts do recommend cluster- ene 
The statisticians came to the rescue of the 
‘ing and stratification, but the computational for- 


_ mulas usually given are for simple random sampling. > biologists. Guided by the pioneering work — { 

a See, for example, Lillian Cohen, Statistical Methods — of R. A. Fisher, they developed a statistical if 
Social Scientists, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren-— approach to problems of experimental in- 

___ tice-Hall, 1954, chs. 5-7; Hagood and Price, op. cit. ference where “all relevant factors” cannot | 


Rinehart, 1954), do not consider these other types _ what can be controlled and to 7 andomize the 

of sampling at all, yet simple random sampling is 

almost never used in empirical research. For a 5 An extensive discussion of the e differences in 

thorough discussion of this topic see Leslie Kish, ete and procedure between these two types »| 

“Confidence Intervals for Clustered _ Samples,” studies is contained in Herbert H. Hyman, Survey 

American ne Review, 22 (April, 1957), Design and Analysis, Glencoe: The Free Press, = | 


66-89. See Were Wold, cit. 
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y uncontrollable. Since it is impossible to con- = 10 Suppose further that when these two 
»» | trol all idiosyncratic differences tend samples are compared, the urban residents do 


| chicks, the experimenter forms an experi-— be more likely than the rural 


mental group and a control group from - 4 residents to express an interest in politics. 
- single brood ® by some random process. Once Our question then is: under which con- 
; this is done, there are statistical techniques ditions, if f any, can this difference be sub- 
for measuring the probability that the dif-— to a test of statistical significance? 
me in weight gained between the two _ Since there is no random assignment of 
- groups could have been produced by the | ~ subjects to experimental and control groups, 
~ accidental assignment to the experimental it might seem that the test is beside the point. . 
group of a greater proportion of chicks idio- However, there is another source of random ‘ 
-syncratically prone to gain weight. If this 7 differences between the two groups, the acci- 
_ probability is small enough, then one can be — dental variations produced in sampling from 
- confident that the difference in weight gained © the two populations. Although random — 
| really results from the difference in feeding. : pling does not have the same effect as ran- 
The theory of experimental inference domization on the uncontrolled variables, 


developed far beyond such simple _proce- does introduce ‘random differences between 
dures, but every explanatory experimental the two groups. Therefore, we can _ask 


design, no matter how complex, still rests on Whether the accidents of sampling could have 
the principle of randomization.” The diffi- ; produced an urban sample more interested 


culty in applying such designs. in sociology i is 3 than t the rural sample, even though the aver- 
that sociologists are seldom able to random- > th age level of interest in the two populations i is 


‘ite lomize the same. In other words, what is the proba- 
laboratory studies of small groups and in the bility that two populations with equal pro-— 
few policy-oriented experiments in which it — portions of interested people could have 7 
5 possible and meaningfui to assign subjects ’ ise to samples that differ | by as much as our 
to. control an d experimental samples do, simply because the ‘process 


random selection happened to yield a greater 
|: situations where the classical division into 7 sample than the other? It would seem that 


— 


control and experimental groups is not appli- © this question is closely comparable to the 
se since there is no stimulus or set of _ one asked in the chick-feeding experiment — 
| treatments to be administered to one group» and that the same logic should apply. fl 
1A and withheld from the other. To exemplify On closer examination, however, a funda- 
in sociology, let us examine the hypothesis _ Produce random differences between the —- 
that urban residents have a higher level of samples. But randomization removes the sys- 
political interest than rural residents. tematic effect of uncontrolled variables; 
Suppose that appropriate rural and urban effect, it converts systematic differences 
Populations have been chosen and that a _ tween the experimental and control groups — 
— ‘sample has been drawn "into random differences, thus allowing the 


the problems of nonexperimental research mental ‘difference appears. Both processes 
The use of a single brood makes the that the observed could have been 
differences between chicks less than if different 
- -‘TSee Wold, op. cit., p. 30, for a discussion of if there had been only one sample whose respond- 
the general prerequisites of controlled experimenta-_ cats were subsequently classified as rural or urban. 
tion. We have chosen a two-sample illustration to parallel 
4 * The difficulties of randomizing the subjects be- the preceding discussion of experimental inference. 
— experimental and control groups are presented — 11“, | . it seems to be a frequent misconception 7 ” 
f in Chapin, op. cit., pp. 167-169, 194-195. > accaey,@ that the random selection of sampling units can 
 ®Since sociologists use “observation” to denote Serve as a surrogate for the ex ante randomization 
a ioe set of techniques for gathering data, we Of controlled factors in a genuine experiment” 


‘ have used the terms “survey” and “nonexperi- (Wold, op. cit., p. 60). In the section on problems — 
| “ mental” to describe those situations where ran-— of meaning, we shall analyze the sour sources of random — 
— 


domization is im ossible. ‘differences in more detail. 
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_ by the randomization. Where two making sure that there is gasoline in. ie 


groups are sampled without randomization tank, | 
there is no statistical procedure for assessing To many sociologists these last few para- 
- the possible effects of the uncontrolled vari- graphs may seem beside the point. Most 
ables. The two groups in our example may sociological variables can be controlled by 
_ differ in many ways in addition to the dif- Cross tabulation after the data are gathered, 
- ferences produced by sampling and by the ‘if they were not controlled beforehand in the 
rural-urban difference whose effect we are - design of the study. That is, the correlated 
_ trying to measure. Thus urban residents are, _ biases could be eli-ninated by comparing only . 
on the average, more educated, have higher ‘tural and urban residents with the same in- 


incomes, smaller families, more ome, size of SO on. if 


of urban-rural residence, which is “significance? Although this argument is 
t why they are called “correlated biases.”** | damentally correct, there are important 
_ Where so many factors are uncontrolled, "practical ¢ difficulties in applying it to such an 
a it is obviously impossible to say that political extent that significance tests would be justi- 
_ interest depends only on place of residence fied. We shall consider these difficulties 
and on random variables. To apply statis- ates However, ‘most users of significance 
“ea tests to our data on political interest tests do not even attempt to deal with the 
would therefore be misleading, since the geil biases; instead, they move directly 
_ effects of the correlated biases may well be from the observed difference to a test of sig- | 
_ greater than the random errors. At the very nificance. But only when all important cor- 
least, without evidence that the correlated © ‘related biases have been controlled is it Aa 
biases are much smaller than the random ‘ imate to measure the possible influence of 
_ errors (which s seems unlikely in this and random errors by statistical tests of Signifi- y 
similar cases), | one should not “test for sig- cance. . These tests must be the last step in 
nificance,” even though elegant statistical — statistical analysis, not the first. 
techniques a are available for dealing with ran- In principle, then, tests -of significance | 
dom errors, , and ignore the effect of the cor- have a place in 1 nonexperimental research. 
related biases, which cannot be mene so - But in practice conditions are rarely suitable 
the tests. We can distinguish three factors 
Furthermore, the effects of these u uncon- that work against the complete removal of 
trolled variables are not necessarily in the : the correlated biases. (1) In few if any sur- 
same direction; some may act to increase the __veys is the number of cases large enough to 
urban-rural difference in ‘political interest, control simultaneously all the important 
others to decrease it. The errors made by uncontrolled variables. Even with upwards 
- ignoring the correlated biases may thus bein of 5 000 cases Kinsey was not able to control 
either direction and cover an unspecifiable more than seven variables in one analy- 
_ range of magnitudes. Under these conditions, — 4 sis; some of the uncontrolled variables had 
to ask whether the observed difference could 4 previously been shown to affect the depend- 
_ have been produced by) random errors is like ent variable under consideration.* Our illus- 
wondering whether one’s car has stopped — “trative example of political interest could 
5 ‘ because of random misbehavior of the elec- _ easily embody four or five additional vari- 
om in the re. system without first ables whose importance has been demon- 
strated in other studies.'* Few studies of 
political behavior have enough cases to study i 16 


York: Wiley, 1953, p. 305. Cochran also refers to Combinations of ‘six or more independent  typic 


“systematic biases” that affect all members of the variables. (2) All variables known to be rele- i 
m 


4 population equally. Instrument errors are an ex- a vant may not have | been included i in the de- at q 
ample of systematic biases in the natural sciences. omp 
Systematic biases in the social sciences are far less Alfred Kinsey, Wardell Pomeroy, and Clyde 
Moreover, since sociologists are usually — _E. Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, Viewe 
=i interested in subgroup comparisons, in which sys- Philadelphia: Saunders, 1948, pp. 681-735 ae | greate 
tematic biases cancel out, there is no need to con- 14 Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, dt., 
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+ st 


sign of the study, perhaps for reasons of _ the most easily recognized hyve lll 


economy, or because they were not part of ; easily dealt with. The difficulty here is in the 
the investigator’s field of interest. Sociolo- misinterpretation of “significance” and “level 
gists and psychologists working with the of significance.” These concepts can, of 
same set of dependent variables—prejudice, course, be defined precisely. The level of sig- 
example—usually consider different sets nificance difference between two 
groups is the with which a dif- 


“whose being analyzed that served value would ¢ occur if (1) there were 

they cannot be controlled. Consider the actually no difference between the two pop-— a 
- problem of ‘studying attitudes toward deseg- ulations from which the groups were drawn, 
regation among Southern whites and Ne- and (2) the only factors operating to diffe: 
_groes: what technique of cross- tabulation entiate the two groups are random. Or, as 
could remove the differential effects of the statisticians prefer to put it, the level of sig- > 
interviewer’s race on the two groups: of re- nificance’ is the probability of rejecting the 
spondents? While one can conceive of experi- null hypothesis that there is no aioe _ 
‘mental designs in which both races are inter- between the two populations when it is a 
viewed by Negro: and white interviewers, the _ actually true but appears false ‘because of 
practical difficulties are obvious.1® pany a random accidents. The smaller the level of — 
Designing nonexperimental studies so that Significance, the greater the “insurance” 
‘tests of significance can be used validly is at against taking accidental differences in the — 
best difficult. The tests are applicable only — "sample as indicative of true differences in 
when all relevant variables have been con- the populations, 
trolled, either by prior design | (randomiza- Insofar as the level of significance is in- 
tion) or subsequent cross-tabulation, and _terpreted in this essentially negative way, 
are difficult to fulfill. there is no problem of meaning. But one free 


be eliminated there would remain the task of an erroneous” positive interpretation—as a = 7 


correctly interpreting the results of the tests. virtual “ ‘seal of approval” or a measure of 
substantive e importance. In many research re- 
os PROBLEMS OF OF INTERPRETATION ports the authors point with pride to dif- 
ferences significant at the 1 per cent level 
_ The problems of interpreting significance and apologize for those significant at only 
tests fall into three groups—problems of the 5 per cent level. But to cite the level of - 
meaning, of random process, and of a significance without first being certain that 
Of these three, the omens of meaning are the observed difference could not have been 
— produced by correlated biases is to convey 


5A inte the relation betw 
status and prejudice, while a psychologist might the i impression that the results are highly © 


consider the effects of personality variables. In _ precise when, in fact, they may not be. The 


either case the other set of variables may act as — ~ level of significance is only on one link ina chain 
correlated biases unless it can be shown that status of methodological evidence that the comin 


and personality variables are independent (and 
there is abundant evidence that they are highly — > substantially as claimed; to offer it as 


dependent). Of course, we are not advocating here the only piece of evidence i 1S misleading. _ 
- | the blanket inclusion of psychological variables in _—A related difficulty is the confusion of sta- 
sociological studies and vice-versa, but these con-_ tistical significance with substantive 


siderations do have a bearing on the interpretation 
ortance. Some 1 researchers ive more romi- 
of significance tests. po 


_ 18As Hyman points out, survey ‘conditions — nence to the level of significance than to the 
le require each interviewer to work in a Size of the ‘difference; often only the level of 
small and relatively homogeneous area. “If the rf 
number of interviews is increased, . . . subgroup > a The same e logic applies to nw between 
comparisons will tend to a greater “extent to be ‘means, proportions, correlation coefficients, and 
comparisons between respondents of different inter- other parameters; we have adopted a more general 
_ Viewers and will be affected to a correspondingly formulation in referring to “the difference” between © 
- greater degree by interviewer variability. - (Herbert | groups. Similarly, we have used “groups” here in- 
H. Hyman, et al., Interviewing in Social Research, stead of “samples” because the logic of testing 
Chicago: University of Press, P. 374.) hypotheses is ‘not restricted to sample. 
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the of the finding dependently operating factors simul- 
are reported, and occasionally the level of taneously at work. Thus the usual explana- 

- significance appears alone. High levels of pre- — tion for ‘the observed randomness in tosses 
 dictability, explanation, and association are of a coin is that the outcome is affected bya 
_ legitimate goals for social scientists; they are large number of independent mechanical 


| not the same as a high level of significance, factors, wan slightly fr from ¢ one e toss to the 


‘small, _ independent: factors may occur at 
three points: in the selection of a sample, in 


them. A 1 per cent difference may be signifi- 
cant at the .001 level if the sample is large 
enough, yet such a small difference is essen- a, the act of responding toa | question, and in | 
tially meaningless for sociology at present. — the processing of the responses.” Sociologists | 
Correspondingly, a large dif difference that is have paid most attention to sampling error, 
not significant at the 5 per cent level, simply the accidental selection of a sample whose 
because it was based on a small sample, = See oe markedly from those 
of the population from which it was drawn. 
_ For example, it is ; possible, though hardly 

to guard against. Less" likely, to draw a random sample of 1,000 

lems cases the of New ‘York 


be of major theoretical importance 


Pc meaning are easy 


may operate to make the observed differences the 


__ between groups ; depart from a true value in mood, attitude toward - the interviewer, 


of zero: (a) The experimental variable perceptions, and so on. These phenomena are 
or independent variable whose effects on the _ more often studied by psychologists as “un- 
dependent variable are being studied; (b) reliability” than sociologists.7! Finally, 
other extraneous but known variables, which = are random errors of recording and 4 
presumably would have a measurable effect tabulating: _ interviewers may accidentally 


on the dependent variable but which cannot check the wrong response, coders may mis- 4 


be controlled in the design of the study ( the classify, key-punch operators may hit the 
: correlated biases) ; and (c) the “random” wrong key, and even machines a 
variables, which we shall now onthe, count. These “errors of measurement” have 
_ “Randomness” is a difficult concept, and been > most systematically _ Studied in the 
_ philosophers of science find it hard to define physical | sciences, where the other two 
satisfactorily.1* Instead of grappling with sources of random errors are relatively less 


this problem we shall examine the “random important. 
processes” or sources of those discrepancies td ~ One purpose served byt this catalog of ran- 
teteen true and observed values called dom errors is to clarify what is meant by 

‘random errors.” Some knowledge of these attributing a a relationship to “chance” fac: 


Processes or mechanisms is esential if sound _ tors.?* Obviously, a test of significance can- - 
‘inferences are to be made from samples. 
i. °For another classification of random errors, 


In Nagel’ rds 
n Nagel’s words 
see M. B. Wilk and O. Kempthorne, “Fixed, Mixed, 


- If nothing i is known concerning g the mecha- and Random Models,” Journal of the American 
nism of a situation under investigation, the "Statistical Association, 50 (December, 1955), pp. 


relative frequencies obtained from samples 1144-1167, 


_ may be poor guides to the character of the § 7" Note that ‘psychologists pay little heed to 
_ sampling error; compare Hagood and Price, op. 


_ indefinitely large population from whi ch the 
— cit., with Edwards, op. cit. The former have almost 


“that rand om psychologist, omits any mention of sampling error. 
As long as psychologists are seeking to generalize, 


processes are those in which many s small, in- rather than merely to measure the characteristics 
al of unique individuals, they should consider sampling 
_ 18Ernest Nagel, “Principles of in Ghee a error also, although they may not compute tests of 

_ Probability,” International Encyclopedia of United _ Significance, for the reasons discussed in this paper. 
Science, Vol. I, Part II, Chicago: University of | 2?It is probably an example of the “fallacy a 

Chicago Press, 1955, p. 374. concreteness” to speak of “chance factors” 
P. 401. or to say that some phenomenon is random. At 
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‘not discriminate one source of random errors separated from each other, for eiaeiins in 
from the others. It merely answers the ques- public-opinion ‘polling. “But when people 

| & : how likely is it that the totality of — ee frequently, one cannot assume that 


random processes could have produced the their response errors are independent. The 


~ observed result? Recognition of this fact factors leading one person to distort his 
= clarify some ambiguous interpreta- answers in a certain way tend to operate — 
tions of significance tests, for example, where — similarly in the people he associates with. : 
— total populations are being compared. If the Since frequent interaction is more likely 
— of two census tracts or of two among members of a total population than — 
school classes are being compared, there is among the scattered members of a sample, 
obviously no “sampling error” " producing this is a second reason on why tests of signif. 
the observed differences. To cope with this cance should not be e used i in mening total 


total populations be considered as ‘ ‘samples This list of sources of random errors s also | 
from still larger hypothetical universes of helps to determine when not to be haar-saneedll 
possibilities. ” 28 This concept is difficult to _ with the possible effects. Tests of significance _ 

grasp intuitively, and it is largely 1 unneces- hs measure the possibility that the e observed dif- “a 
sary if one recognizes that sampling is not ferences could have resulted from random - 


the only sour source of random errors. Even where errors; they do “not, of of course, indicate 


there is no no sampling i in the usual sense, dis- whether random errors were present. Now, — 
crepancies between the true situation and the j if through one means or another all three 
_ observed results may be produced by random sources of error are inoperative in some situ- . 
errors of 1 response or processing. — ‘yy gaa | ation, there is clearly no point in computing _ 
might seem, therefore, that the probability that random errors could 
_ significance could be used to compare total have produced the observed difference. Such 
populations, if the tests are interpreted situations are not impossible: comparing» 
dealing with random errors of response or total populations rules out the possibility of 


t processing. However, new difficulties arise in ~~~ errors; coding and punching checks 


connection with the errors of response. Un- minimize errors of processing; and random or 
4 ; derlying all statistical tests is the assumption - fluctuations i in response may be reduced by 

the random 1 errors” of each respondent, “motivating” the respondent to answer 
; from whatever source, are independent of the fully.?° This “drying up’ ” of the sources of — 
| : random errors of every other respondent. ee random errors makes them less important as 

This assumption would seem to be satisfied 

with regard to the errors of response, as long — 

ast the the respondents are Physically an and socially “operate, then it is meaningless to measure 


- the probability that they could have oper- 


least for units larger than atomic particles, ated. 


_ is inherently random; it is more or less satisfactorily — ‘The last of the three major problems of 
random in —_ interpretation is selection, the ways in which 
random for one discipline may be the o ject 
study for another. Thus the tosses of a coin are +d 
treated as random in assigning chicks to control § 25If this 


and experimental groups; in principle, however, a tion of significance tests—if the other problems of : 
f — would hold that the outcome is almost — design and interpretation were not also present— 


If these sources of random error cannot 


completely determinate, if he could measure all the the solution would not be too difficult. Econo- 
| factors involved. Similarly, a sociologist can treat mietricians have already dealt with the same prob- 
ii a. variations in perception as random, lem in the form of “autocorrelated time series”; 2 
but a psychologist might be able to me te poetics. these for example, the level of prices in a given year is 
Variations. not independent of the previous year’s prices. But, a 
Hagood and Price, loc. cit. since the other problems still remain, it does not 
24 Comparisons of subgroups may be much more seem useful to use these more powerful techniques 
seriously affected by errors of nonresponse than on the correlated response errors. 
26 For an analysis of the effects of a respondent’ aa 
_ usually happens, the nonrespondents are more con- ; motivations on his response errors, see Patricia L. — 
_ centrated in certain subgroups than in others. This Kendall, Conflict and Mood: Factors Affecting the > ; 
F is another way of saying that errors of Stability of Response, , Glencoe: The Free Press, 
é 


are not independent; they tend to cluster. eons 
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ferences from data. Again we are ‘assuming one apparently “significant” difference in ex- 

- that all other necessary conditions for using — amining | sets of twenty differences drawn 
tests of significance have been met. Here we from populations where the true differences — 
shall consider the implications of the ways in a are zero. Thus tests of hypotheses formulated 

_ which survey analysts reach conclusions after | examining the data may give a false 

_ about statistical significance. The principal | impression of statistical significance when, — 
difficulty in selection is the very richness of in fact, one has found only results that might P 


one and draws valid ‘two times three ee will at least | 


: _ survey data. Unlike the experimenter who © easily have been produced by random errors, 
_ designs a study to test at most a half-dozen — This is not an argument against such a pos- — 
hypotheses simultaneously because can teriori hypotheses, for sociologists have as 
- control only a few variables in a single ex- yet few a priori hypotheses that are precise 
periment, the survey analyst has scores or enough to test empirically. It is, however, an _ 
_ even hundreds of variables in one question- argument against improperly using tests of i 
naire. Frequently, therefore, he discovers significance to gain an unwarranted s pone 
relationships that he had not thought of in - Curiously enough, this analysis of a pos- 
constructing the questionnaire. ‘Since _ teriort hypotheses, which began as an indict- 
af _ potheses precisely formulated in advance of ment of statistical tests, can be extended to 
_ gathering data are less common in present- : how the tests might legitimately be . 
day sociology than conceptual schemes or used on such hypotheses. Consider once more 
of important variables, it is the twenty differences drawn from popula- 
p=) safe to assume that most hypotheses in sur- _ tions where the true differences are zero. We . 
vey research are formulated after examining © have seen that the probability of at least a | 
‘There is nothing intrinsically v wrong with level is 0.64. By similar calculation it can 
this procedure, as long as the hypotheses are be shown that the probability of at least two | 
subsequently tested on other data. But when “significant” differences is 0.26, that the 
4 the oe are tested on the same data probability of at least three is 0. 07, and that | 
the probability of at least four is 0. 01.78 In 
are based on on such data, then other words, if one examines twenty differ- 
spurious impression of validity may result. ences and finds four or more “significant” at 
Be computed level of significance may have the 5 per cent level, then the set of differ- 


almost no ‘relation to the true level. We > can ences is significant at the 1 per cent level, 
best demonstrate this point by an example, 4 since this combined result would have hap- . 


_ which, although extreme, is not too far from pened only one time in a hundred if the true 
/ _ what “often happens — ‘ins survey ey research. _ differences were zero. A single result may be 
lame _ Suppose that twenty sets of differences have misleading, but the consistency of a set of 
been examined, that one difference seems results may be a valid indication of statisti- } 
-Jarge enough to test and that this difference cal significance. But even this argument de- } 
turns out to be “significant at the 5 per cent pends on a careful consideration of the 
level.” ” Does this mean that differences as correlated biases and of the lack of inde- — 
large ‘as the one tested would occur by pendence of the twenty tables. ables. 
_ chance only 5 per cent of the time when the a = | 
_ true difference is zero? The answer is no, be- a significant difference on one trial (0.95), raised Ty 
cause the difference tested has been selected to the 20th power: (0.95) #° = 0.36. Then the 
the twenty differences that were ex- quired probability is: 1—0.36 = 0.64. We have 
d. Th assumed independent samples here for ease of com- 

amine e actual level of significance is -putation. With real data the various tables formed 
not 5 per cent, but 64 per cent! *T Almost — - from the same population are certainly not inde- 


27 The probability of finding ‘at least one differ- significance would be extremely difficult. 
ence significant at the 5 per cent level when twenty , -28 The probability of exactly r differences ‘ ‘sig- 
independent samples are drawn from populations - nificant” at the 5 per cent level in twenty inde- 
_ with true differences of zero is: 1—Pr (no such pendent tables is: »C, (0.05)"(0.95)*-". The prob- 
differences). That is, either there is at least one ability of & or more such differences is: 1—[Pr 


such difference, or there is no such difference. The dewey + Pr (exactly two differ- 
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CRITIQUE OF TESTS OF OF SIGNIFICANCE ID IN. SURV 


the analyst’s freedom to “collapse” his tables: 


- in different ways. As Coleman pv points ‘out, an "Statistical tests are unsatisfactory i in non- 


‘ attribute or a scale with several values, iol “experimental Tesearch for two fundamental 
Becar-seny it is almost impossible | to ) design 


tests, and the situations in which the 


= it difficult to draw 


fact, one occasionally a table — Variable 


the direction of the association can be the between. “experimental” and 
changed shifting the cutting points. “control” groups (or their analogs in 


In such cases, where the analyst can dras-_ _ experimental situations) are a mixture of qq 


“tically alter the apparent relationship be- effects of the variable being studied and the 
7 uncontrolled variables or correlated biases. 


the results ii is in question? hat 

v In this situation, however, the test of sig- could have been produced by er errors. 7 
“nificance is blameless. The real problem is: The place for significance tests is after ¥ 
under what conditions can one legitimately _ relevant correlated biases have been con- 
manipulate his data by ‘shifting the cutting _ trolled. eR 

points? A partial answer to this question has _ Even if studies could be designed so that 
been available for over forty years, yet few the correlated biases were controlled, there | 
sociologists seem to be aware of it. In his would remain the problem of correctly inter- 


dassic discussion of the statistics of attri- preting the tests. Many users of tests con 
butes, Yule points out that the sign of asso- - fuse | statistical significance with substantive | 


ert 


ciation of an “isotropic” contingency table is importance or with size of 
~ unaffected by the choice of cutting points for _ - Others, depending on their discipline, — 
the two variables.2° That is, combining the "themselves to considering a single source of 
rows or columns of a contingency table is random errors, although other sources may a 
~ legitimate only when the table is isotropic or be present in addition to, or instead of, this 
can be made isotropic by re-arranging rows one. Perhaps the most common problem of t . 
or columns. Since tests of significance are not interpretation a results from sociologists’ 
— too seriously affected by the choice of cutting — usually having to formulate their hypotheses 
re - points in an isotropic table, the survey an- after examining the data and then “testing” 
alyst’s freedom to manipulate the cutting these hypotheses on the data. This 


= duces apparent levels of significance that 
— idea is that cutting points should be manip- may have no relation to the true levels. — 


In design a and in 1 interpretation, in prin- 


le and in practice, tests of statistical sig- 7 
whether one tests for significance or not. ciple and in practice, tes 
_ nificance are inapplicable in nonexperimental 


a 29 Lipset, Trow, and Coleman, of. cit., p. 434. - research. Sociologists would do better to re- 


a 80G. Udny Yule and Maurice G. Kendall, An z examine their purposes in using the tests and 
| FO Five to the Theory of Statistics, 14th ed. d b thods of achi 
New York: Hafner, 1950, pp. 57-59. The ‘ion _ to try to evise better methods of ac hieving 


 . on the statistics of attributes contain =ay these purposes than to continue to resort to 


Valuable insights for sociologists, who, as Paul F. techniques that are at best misleading for 


- Lazarsfeld has long urged, need the simple statistics _ 
of attributes <4 the statistics the kinds of empirical research i in which they 


ate principally engaged. 


— 


3 
AE » 
seem to be pointless. Why test for statistical the sizes of these correlated biases and their q 
&g 
| 
<3 


CORRELATES OF MEMBERSHIP - IN VOLUNTARY 


ASSOCIATIONS: 


Howarp E. FREEMAN Epwin Novak la 


<elannnnines _ influence of voluntary in the field of criminology. First, there is the 

A associations in American society has question of whether or not other correlates 

been the subject of many inquiries, of membership in voluntary associations ex- 

for t the most part, empirical investigations _ ist. If other variables that correlate with 
directed at distinguishing individuals who membership are discovered, the second ques 

; participate in such associations from those tion is to what extent they are independent 

— who do not participate have been limited to of already known relationships; that is, do 

analyses of the relationship between mem- — they provide additional understanding of the 

- bership and social class. These social class — disparate distribution of membership or are 

Studies have been conducted in a number — they merely other measures of the same 

of communities, and there is little doubt | phenomenon.* Concretely in this | case, the 

_ about the generality of the finding that mem- ~ research is first directed to the question of | 

bers of voluntary associations cluster in whether or not additional variables besides 


middle-class families.” However, while social social class predict membership in voluntary — 
2 is an explanatory variable, a review of ~_ associations . and, second, to whether or not 
additional variables that predict a 


the research indicates that the correlation 
between membership in voluntary a associa- are independent of social class. 
‘tions and class, though signifi ¥ Given the magnitude of the relationship 


between class and membership reported in 


complementary ary quantitative meth- 
“ods, multiple regression analysis and factor Other predictors of participation in voluntary 


analysis, have been employed in the research ~ associations did not exist. However, one pos- 
a reported here in an attempt to discover vari- . _ sible reason the correlation between social 


ables, in addition to social class, that distin- lass and membership in voluntary associa- 


~ guish those who join voluntary associations — _ tions is low is that the measures of class 
- from those who do not The logic of the _ employed reveal only part of the stratifica- 
tion pattern in a community. If this is so, 

analysis is analogous to that employed in 
the: magnitude of the relationship would be 


contemporary prediction research, especially 
P higher if more sensitive measures of class 


ager ad th paper were reported at the were employed. To counter the possibility 
s 1956 meetings of the Pacific Sociological Society. that the low ‘magnitude of the association 
a ange between class and membership is related to 
owel, “Differential Political Influence of Volun- 
tary Associations,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 15 insensitiveness of ‘single measures 


(Winter, 1951-52), pp. 703-714; E. Hughes, 
“Institutional Office and the Person,” American - included in the analysis: salary, rent, edu-— 


Journal of Sociology, 43 (November, 1937), PP. cation, occupation, Warner’s I.S.C. index, 
404-413; Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsield, and self- identification. 5 hag 


and William H. McPhee , Voting, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954, 4For an enlarged discussion of this pola; see 


 2¥For example: Floy Dotson, “Patterns of Lloyd E. Ohlin, Sociology and the Field of Correc- 
Voluntary Associations Among Working — a New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956; 
og Sociological Review, 16 (October, 1951), and Bernard C. Kirby, “Parole Prediction Using 

pp. 687-694; Leonard Reissman, “Class, Leisure, Multiple Correlation,” American Journal of Soci- 

and Social Participation,” American Sociological ales, 59 (May, 1954), pp. 539-551. : 

Review, 19 (February, 1954), pp. 76-84; Berelson, © ‘Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social 

Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, op. cit. iro: eae Class, Princeton: Princeton Unviersity Press, 1949; 

_ 8Tn an article in preparation, the authors com- W. L. Warner, M. Meeker, and K. Eells, Social 

_ pare the relative effectiveness of the two quantita- ti Class in America, Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
tive methods for this type of analysis. ciates, 1949. 
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CORRELATES 01 OF MEMBERSHIP IN VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS | 


Measures of and job m mobility, — 1. CorRELATIONS BETWEEN 


and attitude toward the community are the NuMBER OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS — 


_as independent variables in this study. Atti- eon! VARIABLES > 
tude toward the community was included 


since at least one study | that “in- 
to membership in voluntary ‘associations.° Salary 


Mobility variables were included because Warner's I.S.C. index 
C Residential mobility — 


membership in voluntary associations D Center’s class self- identification question 


E Job mobility 


and stability in employment and place of Education 


Occupation of breadwinner 
residence In this sense, the mobility data me 


can be viewed as ee of the i G The future of the community looks rather bright 3 
H Ez much can be said in favor of a place this size —.23 
; pee for the development of community — No one seems to care how the community looks —.21 


jdentification and satisfaction Anything of a progressive nature is generally approved 18 
a | K The people do not cooperate well on most commu- 

L 


e community attitude items and to a With few exceptions, the leaders are capable and a, 


ta extent the mobility variables. Studies — M Almost everyone is ready and willing to work — fe 


N A good many go in for half baked ideas oe 
Real friends are hard to find = ~~ 08 
e people as a whole mind their own business 08 
class. Community attitude, i in particular, has The people as a whole appreciate what you do for 
been viewed as part of the broader set of 06 


No one need lack for cultural interest = 
concomitant variations that accompany dif- Persons with real ability are usually given recognition é 


. _ Moral conditions in the community are good 
ferential class membership.’ In addition to 


ba possibilities that the correlation between a The people have to do without many conveniences 


social class and membership is low because tveryone i pale and courteous. 


of the insensitiveness of social class variables - It will never seem like home tous = _—~«.OO 


q 
and/or the existence of predictors independ- _ * Variables beside which there is a capital letter 
ent of class, another possible explanation | is are included in the later steps of the analysis. _ 


are peripheral manifestations of a broad in- place relatior 
terrelated set of distinctions between com- place relationships.® A multi-stage area type 


munity members. If this is the reason the sample ed. 
correlation is low, variables that ‘measure TePresents — a9 iving within the city 
‘ _ limits of Spokane. Only 299 families of the 


other aspects of this network, employed in 
conjunction with class variables, should re- q 331 interviewed are included in this study; 


By better prediction of mantenbie. It 32 were eliminated because of insufficient 


was deemed parsimonious to select such in- S°ci0-economic alta 
dependent variables. 
= 


_ The voluntary associations to which each 

ime senting the respondents with a list of asso- 

ciations active in the state of Washington 

The data for the study were in and asking if any member of the family 

the city of Spokane, Washington, as part of belonged to them. . The s sample was dichoto-_ 

broader analysis of ‘residential and work- ‘mized into “joiners” and “non- joiners” de- 

pending upon whether or or not adult family 

SReissman, op. cit. The relationship between b ‘thes 

community involvement and membership is dis-— mem cong more an wo “34 
missed as a concomitant of the variation between cciations. Two associations were selected as = 7 
class and membership, but the report does not ‘the “cutting point so so that 


example: J ohn L. Haer, “Social Stratifica- G. Reeder, “Social Differentials in 


tion in Relation to Attitude Toward Sources = of Travel, Time and Cost in the Journey to Work, .. 
Power,” Social Forces, 35 (December, 1956), American Sociological ~Review, (February, 
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2. INTERCORRELATIONS (re) OF AND BACKGROUND VARIABLES 


1.00 08.39 21.07 —.04 —.09 —.01 —.11 —.39 
27 02.12 —.18 —.05 .22 06 —.01 

0O .15 .47 . —.13 -.21 —.22 —.08 —.01 —.16 —.20 —.10 


28 —.14 
22 
1.00 —.10 . 23 31 —. 
00 


_ such semi- -voluntary associations as religious veloped by Horst and Smith 4 11 and ‘used i in 
groups and uni unions could be minimized. The criminological prediction studies ‘was em- 
“joiners” are are all members of at least one | The beta from 


tetrachoric correlation ‘coefficients the same matrix of 
between number of voluntary association a centroid factorization was undertaken. 
__ memberships and the independent variables. b Four significant factors were extracted and 
All independent variables were dichotomized 4 are listed in Table 4 along with their com 
‘20 that the number of respondents in each munalities. The criteria, Humphrey’s wile 
group were as equal as possible. The attitude 2 the range of the factor loadings were 
items originally had five point response used to determine the number of significant 
scales. In each case, they were dichotomized factors. Thurstone’s analytical method was 
on the side of | the middle category that applied to the centroid factor matrix to ob- 
resulted in most nearly equal groups. These tain an oblique rotational solution. 18 
attitude items are discussed in detail by The statistical analysis involves assump- 
- McCann.’ Table 1 contains the eer tions that are not fully justified. The decision 
coefficients. treat the tetrachoric coefficients as though 
Computing the intercorrelations they were Pearsonian coefficients was made 
- the variables that correlated .10 or higher - after empirical analysis of a small portion 
with number of memberships in voluntary of the data using several different coefficients. 
_ associations was the second step. The matrix For example, a sample of the coefficients 
of correlations is presented in Table (2. The - recalculated using a | nomograph for 2x2 
third step was to subject the variables that point s serial correlation: coefficients. On the 
voluntary associations to a series of multiple _ t Paul Horst and Stevenson Smith, “The Dis 


a rimination w acial Samples,” Ps chomet- 

correlation 1 analyses. An iterative method, ,de- = 
12 Howard E. Freeman and H. Ashley Weeks, 

* ®As a point of interest, the modal number of “Analysis of a Program of Treatment of Delinquent 
associations belonged to was two; however, unions Boys,” American Journal o “a Sociology, 52 (July, 
and churches accounted for almost half the mem- 1956), pp. 56-61; Kirby, op. cit. 

——- The remainder are concentrated in politi- iaied 18 For descriptions of the factor analytic method 
cal associations and fraternal orders. and such technical considerations as Humphrey's 

—-: 10 Glenn C. McCann, “A Study of Community _ Tule, see: Benjamin Fruchter, Introduction to Factor 
Satisfaction and Community Planning in Richland, Analysis, New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1954; = 
_ Washington,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, State L. L. Thurstone, Multiple 
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Clas § Class 

E Job mobility 10 

G Future of community .23 

I Appearance of 


J Progress 
Cooperation 


L Leaders 


Willingness to work 
N Half baked ideas 


Coefficient Squared 


, ag iti varied from the r, values by and a number of the attitude items are re- eae 


than .03. This preliminary analysis indi- to one another (see Table 2). 


cated that the tetrachoric coefficient was as _ Multiple Correlation Analysis. — Hoving 

satisfactory as any available. The approach 7 computed the intercorrelations, it was pos- 

permits efficient analysis of a r reasonably — sible to calculate a large number of mul- 

large amount of data. Any sacrifice of sta- tiple correlations. Actually, only a smalll 

tistical rigor, it is felt, is justified by the 7 proportion of the possible multiples were 

added information made available. computed. analysis centers around 

‘ Bis: Sant), three of these correlations, the relationship 
between number of memberships and (1) 

four class variables, (2) four class and two 


variables, and (3) four class, two 
mobility, and nine attitude toward the com- 


at least four variables, y viewed 


is also made to s some of the other suikiple 


When the four class variables are i 


1: as at least nine of the ‘community atti- 
tude items are related to the criterion (see 
- When the fifteen variables that correlate x number of memberships, only one of them — 

j 10 or higher with the criterion are inter- _ receives a high beta weight. This variable, 


“ 
torrelated, certain expected relationships are salary, is the highest of the “zero-order” 


fevealed. There i is a reasonably high correla- ; correlations. The amount of variance that is * 


tion between the four social class variables, lained by social class represents only 
negligible increase when a number of vari- 


14 The selection of variables correlating 10 or ables are employed in a composite measure 
higher with the criterion was an arbitrary decision. of class. Information about salary permits 


If these were Pearsonian coefficients, with a ied good a . prediction as is obtained when four 7 


; of 299, a correlation of .09 would be considered 
_ Significant at the .10 level. The standard error of Class measures are employe ed. “Interestingly — 


these correlations, using Guilford’s estimate for enough, class self-identification, the 
1 tetrachoric coefficients, is less than the value of non-objective variable included in this first — 
| 7 the coefficients, suggesting that they are signifi- a is the only other one which is 


cantly different from zero. (J. P. Guilford, Funda- 
mental Statistics in Psychology and Education, a beta weight. The low beta weight of this 


New York: McGraw- variable that: toa 
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TABLE _3. COEFFICIENTS AND BETA WEIGHTS OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION ANALYSIS — 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIE 


Taste 4. RoTATED OBLIQUE Factor MATRIX 


7 


A. Salary 
6254 
D. Center’s 
_E. Job mobility 
Rent 
H. Size of community 
. Appearance of community _ 
J. Progress 
K. Cooperation 
. Leaders 
_M. Willingness to work © 
_N. Half-baked ideas 
RY, Social class; Community satisfaction; 
IV. Job and residential 


4 1565 


large extent, the same shennan as salary. 
As a means of evaluating the significance © of 
the beta weights, the initial iterations were 
repeated, eliminating salary as a variable. 


variable begins to accrue a higher ‘onde. 
a The second multiple includes the two 
_ mobility variables as well as the four class 
variables. Salary and class self- identisication 
receive approximately the same weights as 


they did in the preceding analysis. . Resi- 


+0930 2034 


0605 


— 


dential mobility e earns a relatively high | | 


—.0723 


—.0380 .1939 
.0727 


1510 4 


3363 —.2382 5995 


.1669 2834 
5585 
26433092 
06673072 


6322 


.0290 0619. 3800 


Ill. ‘Comr munity optimi ism; 


penurious: habits of com- 


other 


her two attitude variables that are 
accrual of reasonably high beta “weights 


elated to the criterion are concerned ty 
by these four community attitude wes 
indicates that they are relatively independ- 
ent of class. This finding is contrary to Reiss- 
‘man’s research.’® Class self-identification no 
longer receives a weight, possibly because 


there is some relationship between this vari- 


weight but job mobility accrues a rather low able and attitude items. Income earns a 
weight. Since the weights of the class vari- slightly higher beta weight, probably because 
_ ables remain about the same, it can be | con- _Center’s item no longer receives any weight. , 
cluded that residential mobility is related to — Residential mobility continues to receive a 
the criterion and relatively independent of beta weight, suggesting that it is relatively 
class. Part of the relationship between job — independent of both attitude toward com- 
mobility and the criterion is explained by munity and social class. ae 
residential mobility. This observation was Factor Analysis. The results of the mul- 
supported by calculating the initial itera- tiple- -correlational analysis are amplified and 
tions of the multiple with residential mo- corroborated by the factorial solution. The 
_ bility removed as a variable. When this is rotational solution - obtained © by applying 
done, job mobility begins to accrue a lar arger Thurstone’s analytical method for the cen- 


_ The last set of beta weights is derived The four rotated, ee factors are e identi 
corre number of fied a as follows: 


from the multiple correlation of num 


‘memberships with the four class, two mo- 
bility, and the nine attitude items. A num- Community satisfaction 
IIT. Community pessimism vs. “community 


ber of the attitude items 1 receive beta 

weights, the highest is gained by the item optimism cial 
_IV. Job and residential mobility Le 

about size of the community. The second __W. Jo 


weight is by the item con- Reissm Reisman, op. cit. 
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Taste 5S. Costes oF ANGULAR measure social fails to increase 
BETWEEN AXES of class as a predictor of membership 
in | voluntary associations; (2) mobility and 
3 community attitude are both significantly 
1. .0146 associations; (3) community attitude and 
-4205 mobility are relatively independent of each 
Pome -3700 other as well as of social class; and (4) there 
ee all appear to be several dimensions of commu- 
The f four class variables—salary, Warner s ‘The factorization suggests that community : 
IsC, rent, and Center’s class self- identifica- satisfaction and community optimism versus aa 
tion question—all have significant loadings ‘pessimism are 
on the first factor and are considered 
measures of it. Three attitude items: that results indicate that under- | 
seem to indicate satisfaction with the com- _ standing of differential membership in vol- 
munity have the highest loadings on a oo associations awaits the development 
second factor. ‘These items positive of a theoretical framework that amalgamates 
r- broad classes of variables. Further explana- 
ship, and willingness to Bex aaa Factor III tion of membership i in associations probably 
is bi-polar with attitude variables ‘Tepresent- requires theorizing that includes not only 
ing a pessimistic view of the con community in - social class, mobility, and community atti- 
regard to size, appearance, ideas and stingi- tude variables but measures of personality - 


ness having the highest positive needs and gratifications.17 Certainly 


versus the item “the future of the community is to be g gained by additional replications of 
looks bright, . which has a significant nega- studies relating only social class to sued 
tive loading. The fourth factor is clearly — ship. To build upon the already known rela- 
"defined by the job mobility and residential tionships, however, further empirical investi- 
mobility variables. gations require the employment of statistical 


+ 


. Inspection of Table 5, which presents the _ procedures that permit an analysis of the 
cosines of separation “between the rotated explanatory power of newly discovered vari- 
axes, indicates that the are ables in terms of their or inde- 


from the community attitude items, a are ton Barthes developed 
most interrelated factors. Social class and : ‘for these kinds of statistical manipulations, 
mobility, Factors I and can provide additional information 


independent of one another. which it is possible to build a more complete 


The emy empirical findings of this study are: Another type of approach is necessary in 


(1) the use of a number of variables tO order to understand some of the questions un- — 
—— atin answered in a study of this type. For example, 


_ 16The fact that self-identification receives a what are the differences in membership affiliations — 
significant loading suggests that this factor may of those persons who are satisfied with the com- a 
be bi-polar, that is community satisfaction versus munity and optimistic about it as compared to 
self-identification. The factor analysis explains why _ those persons who are negatively oriented toward — 
the multiple correlation which included the com- the communty. The type of investigation conducted 
munity attitude variables was the only one of the | by Bell and Force but including the factors re- 
three multiples in which Center’s item received a : ported in this paper would be most useful. [See _ . 
zero beta weight. In theoretical terms, it can be _ Wendell Bell and Maryanne T. Force, “Social — 
Suggested that the relationship between community Structure and Participation in Different Types of 
attitude and objective class status is somehow Formal Associations,” Social Forces, 34 (May, 
“bridged” by class self-identification. bea 1956), pp. 345-350.) fat! 
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OF ORGANIZATION AL EFF. ECTIVEN ESS 
Basix S. GEORGOPOULOS AND ARNOLD S. ‘TANNENBAUM 


(Jt nest on is one of it is ‘probably most useful i in 


the most complex and least tackled comparative organizational research, ie, in 


p= problems i in the study of social organ- 
izations. Many difficulties arise with at- concept could also be used developmentally 
tempts to ) define the concept of effectiveness to study the effectiveness of Sn 
adequately. stem from the closeness over time. 
with which the concept becomes associated _ Traditionally, in the study. of industrial 
with the question of values (e. g., “manage- organizations, effectiveness bas been Viewed 


* 


problems arise when researchers choose a 

priori criteria of effectiveness that seem ma _ has noted a ad tendency on the part a 
tuitively | right, without trying adhinntiel, _ personnel and industrial psychologists to 
to place them within a consistent and broader accept as “ultimate criteria” of organiza. 
framework. In effect, ‘specific criteria that tional success the following: _ organizational 


a might be proper in one case e may be ome be ope net profit, the extent to which | 


inappropriate to other organizations. The the organization accomplishes its various 
question arises whether it is possible to de- — _Inissions, and the success of the organization 


velop a definition of effectiveness and to de- in maintaining or expanding itself. * Other 
tive criteria that are applicable across variables that have been used in various con- 


and “can be meaningfully texts as criteria 3 effectiveness include 


placed within a ge general conceptual “morale,” commitment to the “organization, 


a personnel turnover absenteeism , and 


The present paper has three objectives: member satisfactions.” 
(a) to examine the concept of effectiveness With the ‘exception of organizational 
a to provide a definition deriving from the productivity, however , practically all vari- 
nature of organizations; (b) to develop oper- ables used as criteria of organizational 
ational criteria and to measure the concept effectiveness have been found inadequate and 
in a specific industrial setting; and (c) to unsatisfactory. For example, Previous find- 


terms of their organizational character, i.e., Thorndike, Personnel Selection: Test and 


the extent to which they represent an organi- York: 
zational-level phenomenon, their reliability, for example, R. L. Kahn, “The Predic- 


and their aaa with independent « expert * tion of Productivity,” Journal of Social Issues, 12 
sorcerers (No. 2, 1956), pp. 41-49; R. L. Kahn and N.C. 
: Morse, “The Relationship of Productivity to 

Morale,” Journal of Social Issues, 7 (No. 3, 1951), 
= pp. 8-17; Daniel Katz and R. L. Kahn, “Human 


Organization and Worker Motivation,” in L. R 


Pr cr ay organizational “ success” Tripp (Ed.), Industrial Productivity, Madison: 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 1951. 


___ or organizational “worth”) is ordinarily used See also the following, published at the Institute 
q to refer to goal- attainment. In this sense, itis for Social Research, University of Michigan, Ann 
a functional rather than a structural concept. Arbor: Daniel Katz, N. Maccoby, and N. C. Mors, nai 
Productivity, Supervision, and Morale in an Office 
a Expanded version of paper read at the Annual . aa 1950; Daniel Katz, N. Maccoby, 6. a nec 
- Conference of the American Association for Public Gurin, and L. G. Floor, Productivity, Supervision, 
_ Opinion Research, May, 1957. The present — and Morale Among Railroad Workers, 1951; N. C eg 
was conducted by the Organizational Behavior and iawn Satisfaction in the White-Collar Job, 1933; | 4B 
Human Program of the Survey Research E. Seashore, Group in the Indus- tional 
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STUDY OF ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS (535 
ings ‘regarding ‘ ‘morale’ and member satis- 7 fulfill this requirement are appropriate. 


faction in relation to effectiveness (effective- Many: cannot be applied a across organizations 
é ness measured on the basis of productivity) —« g., some organizations have no problems" 
have frequently been inconsistent, nonsig- turnover and absenteeism or may 


nificant, or difficult to evaluate and inter- and many do not logically 


‘is similar. A major problem in using these 
two variables as criteria of effectiveness | .* 

i! their differential sensitivity to such “third” — attempt to achieve certain objectives nll 
considerations as the nature and volume of to develop group products through the ma- 

_" to be processed, organizational level nipulation of given animate and inanimate 

- affected, and season of occurrence apart from : facilities. Accordingly, definitions of organi- i 
- the degree of such occurrence. Net profit is Fi zational effectiveness must take into con- a 

“likewise a a poor criterion in view of many — sideration these two aspects: the objectives of a 
unanticipated fluctuations external the : organizations and the means through which 

- system, e.g., fluctuations in the general econ- se. sustain themselves and attain their ob- 

omy, y, markets, sales, and prices. jectives, particularly those means» “that 
In view of these and related inadequacies, usually” become functionally 


- the role of other potential criteria of organi- — (i.e., that come to assume the character of 


-zational effectiveness should be studied. On and “function as organizational goals). 
this point, and in addition to productivity, short, the . study of organizational effective- 
Kahn and Morse have suggested the ness must contend with the of 
ables of organizational flexibility and maxi. _ organizational means and ends. 
‘mization of member potential, but no work Assuming that the 
has been done in this direction. Elsewhere, maintains it itself, the most general and most 
Bass has proposed as criteria the extent "important common objectives of organiza- 
“which an organization is of value to its mem- tions: are: (a) high output in the sense of _ 
bers, and the extent to which the organiza- achieving the end results for which the 
tion and its members are of value to society.’ . organization is designed, whether —_ 
For theoretical reasons, however, it is prefer- - tatively or qualitatively; (b) ability to ab- 
able to look at the concept of organizational ‘sorb and assimilate relevant endogenous and 
effectiveness from the point of view of the exogenous changes, or the ability of the 
system itseli—of the total organization in organization to keep up with the times with- 
question rather than from the standpoint of out jeopardizing its integrity; and (c) the 
some of of its parts or of the larger society. preservation of organizational resources, of 
Furthermore, proposed criteria should be human and material facilities.® It should be 
system-relevant as well as applicable across both feasible and fruitful to study organiza- 
organizations. It is ‘most satisfactory, more- tional effectiveness by gearing our criterion | \ 
over, if such criteria are” derived from a : <a to these general aspects of organi- 
common framework to which the concept of zation, 422 esses 
organizational eff effectiveness can meaning- W Ve define organizational efiectiveness 
fully related. the extent to which an n organization as a 
social system, given certain resources and 
GENERAL CRITERIA OF EFFECTIVENESS means, fulfills its objectives without in- 
distinguishing characteristic of nearly 
without Placing undue strain upon i its mem- 
all variables which have been used as criteria eee te 


of effectiveness is that, whether directly o or 


direct] 5 Satisfaction of member needs beyond some 
indirect y, they tie in with organizational ob-  pinimum critical level, and the maintenance of 
jectives. This relationship, however * only sufficient member motivation and of an effort- 


a necessary condition. Not all criteria that reward balance constitute important problems for 


all organizations. And, it is under this concept of 


_ §R.L. Kahn and N. C. Morse, op. cit., p. 16. _—s preservation (or incapacitation) of resources that A 
Bass, “Ultimate Criteria of Organiza-— such variables as turnover, 


tional Worth,” ’ Personnel Psychology, 5 (Autumn, and satisfaction could be viewed as “criteria” or 
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pee This conception ing ive. company are included i in the 
sumes the following general criteria: (1) st study. 
organizational productivity; _ (2) organiza- —_In each case data were collected from all 
- tional flexibility in the form of successful eos members, supervisory as well as non- 
adjustment om: internal organizational he average questionnaire Te- 
changes and successful adaptation to exter- a turn rate for supervisory personnel was 97 
= induced change; and (3) absence of per cent and for non-supervisory 87 per cent 


4 


strain, or tension, and (the questionnaires were administered on | 


ae between organizational subgroups. es No station having a return rate 
These three criteria both relate to the means- lower than 75 per cent of its non- ~Super- 
ends dimension of organizations s and, poten visory members is represented in the sample, 
aly, apply to nearly all organizations. The 
zation toward its goals (locomotion) ; the three criteria are based on this sample. Pe 
others relate to the requirements of organi- Independent judgments were» obtained 
2 -zational survival in the face of external and _ from a group of experts concerning the rela- 
internal v ariability, and to the dimension of tive o overall effectiveness of the various sta- 
preservation (or incapacitation) of organiza- 7 tions in the five | plants. It was on this basis 
tional means. In an attempt to evaluate the mS The the 32 stations were selected for study. 


present approach, v we used these expert raters hi had first- hand knowledge | 
of the stations they rated but were not di- 


tion, which we feel is particularly suitable to. 7 -tectly involved in station operations. i | 
cluded among the raters were the Plant man- 


r investi ation because a — the sim licity of ~~~ 
— ager, r, the assistant plant manager, some 


| division managers, and other key plant per- 
sonnel, comprising a total of six to nine ex- 
OPERATIONS, AND perts in each of the five company plants. 


‘The operations and measures for the concept | 
first relates to the movement of the organi- of organizational effectiveness and for the | 


was organization | studied is an industrial in consultation with the top management of 


service specializing in the delivery - of retail the . company, were e sent to the various satite 
‘merchandise. It is unionized and operates | in | separately. These requested the rater to list 
several metropolitan are areas, on a contract all stations in the plant, to cross out those 


basis with department stores. In each area stations he was not able to evaluate, and to 


there is a company plant, under a plant judge the remaining stations by placing them 

manager, which is divided into a number of © 

divisions, each division encompassing a num-_ ranging “best” to ‘poorest.”” The 

ber of smaller organizational units called sta- were asked to use as a time baat the six- 
_ tions. These a Se the basic operating a month period preceding the evaluation. ‘The 
following excerpts from the instructions in- 


The plant structure is replicated in every” 


case, i.e. the stations are structurally 


and organizationally parallel. station personnel, as of July, 1955, 
_ They all perform the same kind of activity, were as follows: all workers are male; nearly all 


employ uniform-standard equipment, draw workers are unionized (95 per cent); 81 per cent 
are between 26 and 49 years old; 82 per cent are 
upon the same type of resources, and func- 7? gee how. 


tion on the basis of uniformly established — school; 85 per cent have been on the same job 
_work- -standards. A typical station has a sta- for at least one year, 84 per cent have been work- 
_ tion manager, a day supervisor, — a night | ing in the same station for at least one year, and 


a per cent have been with the company for three 
z supervisor, and about 35 workers. Approxi- years or more. Three-fourths of the workers ¢x- 


7 “mately three- fourths of the workers are truck press “fair” or better than fair satisfaction with 
_ drivers who transport and deliver packages _ their wages, but 42 per cent are “very little” or 


to private residences; the remaining workers } not at all — with — cheneee for —_. 
ment in the company (probably due to the 1a 
sort and load the merchandise prior to de- that upward mobility is extremely limited becosst 


livery. qT ‘two such stations, represent- of the structure ‘of this 
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dicate the of for the concept 
of presented to to the ers: 


_ You are to rank the p performance of the ‘tively related with ral mean responses of 
station as a whole as distinct from the per-— 


formance of any of the people in 
You may want to take into such» question: How do you feel ‘station 
things as: how satisfied you are personally COmpares with other | similar stations in get- J 7 
witht the total situation in the station, how well ting the job done?” Apparently those directly _ : 
it is measuring up to the expectations and involved | with the operations of the organiza- 
goals of (the company) | considering the par- tion n can make judgments about the per- 
ticular difficulties it faces, also recent progress — formance of their respective units and they 
and development, the way problems are seem to use similar frames of reference. A 
handled, costs, similar finding has been reported by Comrey, 
a tal Station roductivity, the first of the three 
things taken together and ‘considered as P 
whole will be the basis for the ranking. . ,  €riterion variables of organizational effective- 
hess, was measured on the basis of 
nd then se 
staff). “Your individual rank- vis established work-standards. This measure 
_ ings will be treated as confidential and only _ is expressed in units of time consumed by the _ 
the summary findings will be used for the worker below or above what is Nance a 
of the study. according to the standard. average 
.. productivity of all drivers ® ducing the month 
Additional instructions given about the preceding the field study? was taken to 
mechanics of placing the stations in five represent the organizational of 
categories. station, (Incidentally, it should be noted 
All raters submitted their independent — that no problems of quality of output are in- _ 
“evaluations of the stations under their juris- - volved. .) On the basis of a standard of 2.00, 7 


t diction, _and their judgments were analyzed. 


sample on productivity was from 0.81 signi- 
agreement among raters (i.e., e., cases clearly fying the highest producing station, to 2. 


falling at either of the two extremes or the "signifying the lowest producing station . An 


= hate interval of .30 in the present scale is equiva- 
' lent to 18 minutes of deviation from the 


‘staff, were retained as ‘candidates for inclu- established work-standard. 

sion in the sample. A list of these stations , Intraorganizational strain was conceptual- 
Was then submitted to each of the two re- i043, the incidence of tension or conflict 
sional managers of the organization. Each | — between organizational subgroups. 
manager and one more expert classified the This criterion was operationalized and meas- 
performance of the listed stations as “above: 


average,” average,’ or ‘below average,” 8 A. L. Comrey, J. M. Pfiffner, and H. P. Beem, 


using a procedure similar to that of the first “Factors Influencing Organizational Effectiveness,” — 
‘group of raters. After eliminating a few Personnel Psychology, 5 (Winter, 1952), pp. 307- 


_ Drivers constitute three-fourths of all mem-— 
‘Tepresentative sample of 32 ‘stations resulted. _ bers and operate under uniformly established work- — 1 


The effectiveness score each standards. The remaining workers operate either 
was ‘computed by combining and averaging under no work-standards or under a group- -standard 
‘the judgments of all raters.7? The range on that may vary from station to station. However a 


their productivity is reflected in that of the drivers 
effectiveness was from 1.0, signifying units — since these workers process exactly the same work 


of highest possible effectiveness, to 4. 8, with volume that the drivers deliver. 


"cy 7 Stations judged as “above average” by” the it was the most recent month for which data could a 
second group of raters were assigned a scale value be made available to the researchers, and because 

of 1, “average” stations 3, _ and “below average” it was a “normal” month in terms of work vol- 2 
stations 5 to achieve equivalence of scales for the | ume. All ‘months, except December, are considered _ 


two rater groups. “normal. — 
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he 5.0 being the lowest possible score. It should 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
terms” of “responses by non- -super- ‘of the resp responses of non-supervisory station 
-visory station personnel to the ‘following personnel for each of the two questions, and 
question: “On the whole, would you say zo adding the two means and dividing the 
that in your station there is any tension. or "result by two. The obtained sample « distribu- 
conflict between employees and super-— _ tion on flexibility ranges from a score of 1.78, 
visors?” The respondent could nem, on a signifying high flexibility, to a score of 2.99, 
five-point scale, one of five alternatives rang- signifying the least flexible station on a five- 
‘ing from there is “a great deal of tension” to point scale. Again, as in the case of Strain, 
“no tension at all.” The average non-re- station supervisors generally agree with their 
sponse rate to this question was 6. 6 per respective subordinates about the | 
cent. The mean of the responses in each sta- oftheirstation. 
tional strain characterising that station. The EMPIRICAL EVALUATION 
range of these scores for the sample was 
from 2.46, signifying the highest strain sta- ..: operations and measures an are 
tion, to * 50 signifying ‘the lowest strain evaluated in terms of three major consider. | 
station. It is interesting to note that station > i ations. Since effectiveness is viewed in terms | 
f three criteria, the question arises (1) 


_ Supervisors generally agree with the con- °® 


~ sensus of their subordinates about the de- _ whether i in fact each criterion is significantly | 
gree « of strain characteristic of their station. — related to the appraisal of effectiveness by 
Organizational flexibility, the third and ¢*Perts, ie. whether our operations corre- 
criterion, was conceptualized as the ex- spond to such an independent standard; 
tent to ‘which the organization is able to (2) whether the criteria are significantly 
adjust to internally induced change and to interrelated and if so, what their joint reli- 
adapt to externally induced change. Two ability is. Since the concept of organizational 
‘measures were used, one for each of these fectiveness is by definition as well as logi- 
cally and theoretically a group concept, the 


two aspects of flexibility, and the results re 
‘were then combined into a single measure. question arises (3) whether our criterion 
_ The first was based on the following ques- | measures represent group phenomena. 


tion: “From time to time changes in meth- . The results of our study are presented 
ods, equipment, procedures, practices, and in Table 1. Based on an N of 32 stations, i] 
layout are introduced by the management. ‘ these rank-order correlations are significant 


In general, do you think these changes lead -at the .05 level or better. In short, as was 
‘to better ways of doing things?” The re- ; apes, each of the three criteria is found 
to be related to an independent 


sponse alternatives, forming a_ five- -point 
scale, ranged from “they are always an 
provement” to “ ‘they never improve things” 1. RANK-Orper CorrELATIONs Amono 
The average non-response rate, including “I 
can’t judge” responses, was 7.3 per cent. The a 
second measure was based on the question: Criterion Variables 
‘In general, how well do you think your sta- Station _Station Station 


tion sharp changes in volumé during Produc- Inter- group _—‘Fiexi- 
tivity Strain = 


an 


here ranged from ‘ “excellent” to “very poor,” tell 
for: forming a five- -point scale. The non-re- 


"sponse rate to this question was 3 per cent. al 
= The flexibility score assigned to a given productivity 


station was obtained by ¢ computing the y 
Station 


11 The rank- between these 2 strain 
flexibility measures was found to be .71 for the 
study sample of 32 stations, suggesting a strong. van correlation coefficients are statistically sig- 
al association between the two aspects of organiza- e nificant at the .05 level or better, based on an N of 
flexibility represented by the two measures. 32 organizational 
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STUDY OF ‘ORGAN IZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 


of organizational effectiveness | by experts. be done since we know the reliability of the 
These results lend support to the validity — criterion index.) , this coefficient becomes .77. 
the three criteria. ‘This suggests that, by means of the present 
Table 1 also shows that the three criteria a criterion index, one could predict to organ- 4 
are significantly interrelated. Based on the _izational effectiveness, as judged by experts, 
re reported relationships, the overall” relia- explaining about 46 per cent (or, theoreti- 


bility 2 of the three criteria is found to ca cally, when corrected for attenuation, = 
4 


4 

a0 be .77. These findings provide support for 59 per cent) of the existing variance.’* In 

ir i the statistical reliability of the criteria, theo-— short, this is the part of variance on ceed 

retically considered in combination. The effectiveness that could be accounted for in 

prediction of the independently obtained terms of the employed criterion index, 

measure of organizational effectiveness was Finally, to answer the question of whether 

attempted by combining the three criterion our three criteria of effectiveness 1 represent 

measures into a single index, organizational rather than individual phe- 

To construct this: index, the s station pro- nomena, the "productivity criterion 
ductivity scores were transformed into ‘five- for further study. This was done 
point scale scores, with 1.00 signifying the because productivity in the present study a 
“highest and 5. 00 the lowest theoretically ‘contributes more to vari- 

“possible ‘productivity. With the inversion ance in effectiveness than either strain or 

of the intraorganizational strain scale, this ‘flexibility, and because the station produc- 

“operation — resulted in station productivity. _ tivity measure was derived by averaging the 

scores on a scale equivalent to productivity of individuals. Unlike the flexi- 

used for the measurement of strain and _ bility and strain measures, which were de- 

“flexibility. Thus, for each of the sample rived from ‘Tesponses to questions that ex- 

units, three different scale scores became 

available, each representing one effectiveness = station productivity criterion had as its 

“criterion. These scores were averaged result- initial referent the individual worker. There- 

ing in a criterion index score for each station - a the criterion of productivity | is the 

in the sample. most doubtful from the standpoint of 

index score indicates the extent to whether or not it represents ran 

which a given organizational unit is effec- tional phenomenon. 

or the extent to which it is productive, ‘productivity criterion was further 

"flexible, and devoid of internal strain. 1. The studied by analysis of variance to determine 

range of criterion index scores for the sample ~ whether the stations or the individuals in 

was found to be from 1.69, the most | ‘them constitute the primary source of pro- 


able score, to 3.11, least favorable, on a five- ‘ductivity — _ Variance. _ Twenty- seven stations, 


point scale. The sample distribution on S| distributed among four company plants ad 


criterion index was then related to the dis- encompassing a total of 685 individual 
_ tribution of the sample on station effective- workers whose pects had been ascer- 
hess, and a correlation coefficient of .68 was tained, used. Suitable 2 productivity 
obtained between the two distributions. scores were not available in the case of the 
for attenuation (This can remaining five stations, , which belong to the 


muted on the be fifth company plant studied. p wi 
liability was ed on the basis o | 

toma used to compute the reliability coefficient, 44 A less satisfactory way to answer the aan 

see J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in Psy- question empirically would have been to compute 

_ chology and Education, New York: McGraw- Hill, _ the multiple correlation coefficient between the three 

1942, p. (282. alt criteria and effectiveness on the basis of the ob- 

_ 18The theoretical scale limits in this transforma- tained correlational findings, without constructing 

_ tion were set so as to correspond to the productivity an perro This was computed and found to be .75, 

: scores ond the highest and lowest producing = 


for in terms of the joint of the three 
criteria—productivity, strain, and flexibility. This 
“nor a lower productivity than the lowest prodaciag "finding is similar to that obtained by using the 
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Table presents: the results “this: 
analysis. hese results indicate that the 
= stations variance on productivity i is 
greater than the within- “stations vari- 
ance, The obtained F-ratio of 5.82 is sta- 

_ tistically significant beyond the .001 level. 
This c confirms our initial expectation that 
the productivity criterion measure repre- 
sents an organizational (station) rather than 
individual level phenomenon. This evidence, 
however, is not adequate for it is conceiv- 
— able that the results might vary from plant 
to plant. test this possibility, similar 
analyses of variance were also 
separately for each of 
plants represented in the sample of 27 sta- 
tions. 1 In each case the between-stations — 
variance on productivity was found to be 
‘significantly greater than the within- stations 
variance; i.e., , grouping stations into 
plants makes no difference i in this 


10, 142 


P< .001 


F = 1, 90 


four, larger company plants, 
there is little theory that adequately tesa 
this concept, research efforts have generally 
proceeded unsystematically, without s u! 
cient consideration of the conceptual aspects 
of the phenomenon, and in terms of ad hoc | 
criteria not systematically related to theoreti- 
frameworks consistent with our knowl- 
‘The he objective of the present re research was 
to examine and define the concept, and to 
some of its operational aspects 


tre: 


i=] 


_ by developing and testing criteria in an : a 


dustrial setting. These criteria 1 of effective 
ness stem from a commonly accepted view 
organizational | requirements and ar are 
erally applicable across organizations. Based 
on this view, the study of organizational 
effectiveness would require that emphasis 
be placed on the means-ends dimension of 


the present case, organizational effec- 


‘vidual P was conceptualized as the extent to 


‘effective- 


in the study of social organization. A con- 


which an organization, as ao social system, 
fulfills its objectives without incapacitating 
its means and resources and without placing 
undue strain upon its members. The problem. 
was approached in terms of the criteria of 


siderable gap, however, exists — ween theo- organizational productivity, intraorganiza- 


Be, 


373 individual workers, the F-ratio is 3.67 and 
p <.01; for Plant B, consisting of 5 stations and = 
(136 individuals, F is 6. 31 and p < .01; for Plant Cc, A 
- consisting of 6 stations and 99 individuals, F is 
6.57 and p< .01; and for Plant D, consisting fl 
4 stations and 77 individuals, F is 3.50 and p< .05. ~ 
_ Thus, in all cases, the between-stations variance on 
productivity is greater than the 


ee tional strain, and organizational flexibility, 


operations proved reliable et the criteria 
related significantly to an independent ev evalu- 
ation of effectiveness by experts. ' These cri- 
teria represent important aepects of organ- 


ris 
izational functioning and | deserve further | 


attention the of organizational 
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PREDICTIVE UTILITY OF FIVE INDICES | SOCIAL 
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* over the suitability of various concepts | ; here that, even in the case of corre- 
of stratification and over the indices that among indices, a further of 


tion. One useful approach involves the care- ae 
ful delineation of the characteristics of seeks to 
portant ‘indices.1 Another line. of inquiry and evaluate five relevant and conventional 
— whether correlations exist among indices of social stratification by examining 
_ avariety of indices in Current use. 2 A third © their capacities for predicting variables that 
approach, which | serves as a guide in the have been shown in previous studies to be 
"present study, concerns the relationships related to measures of stratification. an 
_ between stratification indices and other “objective” and “subjective” indices * 
phenomena. ‘Findings of this kind may help ‘used so as to permit a variety of 
to provide a basis for evaluating the rela- tions of the findings in relation to methodo-— 
| tive utility of several indices in terms of i logical and theoretical issues in the field of 


= the predictive efficacy of several well. "population of Tallahassee, city” 
known indices of social stratification. Assum-_ a of 38,000. The. sample was selected in accord- 

ing that there is no “real” index awaiting = with area-probability procedures and } 

- discovery, the question of the “best” index permits the application of statistical tests - 
of stratification may be decided on the basis significance. The respondents are classified 
- “of scientific utility. From this point of view, 4 on five indices of social stratification. The a 
variety of concepts and indices may ‘be indices, and of respondents 
equally feasible for particular purposes. The _ in their several categories, are as follows: 
problem of correctly selecting from among — vag Centers’ class identification question. “If 
them depends upon the degree to which they a you were asked to use one of these names 


are reliably related to, and predictive of » for your social class standing, which would — 
other phenomena. It should be emphasized you say you belong to: the middle class, lower 
that this approach differs from previous _class, working class, or upper class?” 5 
research that at tested the adequacy of "Responses: middle | class, 53. 1 per cent; 
nes Theodore Caplow, , are of Work, 4.7 per cent; don’t know, 1.0 per cent; other 7 
Minneapolis: : University of of Minnesota Press, 1954 answers, 4. 7 per 

2J. A. Kahl and J. 
of Indexes of Socio-Economic Status,” as a criterion used by an investigator 


_ Sociological Review, 20 (June, 1955), pp. 317-325 divide a population into strata or categories; a 


= ’This point is ably stated by Richard T Mor- “subjective” index is a ranking of a population in — 4 4g 
tis in his review of three methods of class or status terms of positions in which the members place - i 


> 


hick, Sociology, Evanston: and Richard Centers, The Psychology of Social 


Company, 1955, p. 171. Princeton: Princeton 1 University Press, 1949, 
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An open-e After indicating Taste Propasmity VALuEes RESULTING 


whether they believed social classes exist Cur-Square Tests OF AssOcIATION BETWEEN 
in the United States, respondents were asked, ‘Five Invices 
“Which social class are you in?” 
Responses are classified in eleven cate -Open- end 
Bories: upper class, 1.6 per cent; middle, Question Occupation Education Isc 
43.1 per cent; white collar, 2.8 per cent; © ee 
working, 6.3 per cent; lower, 1.9 cent; Centers’ pol 


— 


| 


cent; refused to answer, 6.3 per cent; don’t “question 
know, 5.9 per cent; does not believe in class, kj 


19.1 per cent. 


in each respond 
pondent’s family ac- . 
cording to the definitions used by the U. S. 


census ® results in the following: professional that the probability values for the several | 
and managerial, 41.9 per cent; clerical and Chi-square tests are significant beyond the 
- sales, 32.2 per cent; service, 44 per cent; 08 level of confidence in all cases but one, | 
agricultural, 1.0 per cent; skilled, 9.1 per This finding suggests that each index does 
cent; semi-skilled, 3.8 a unskilled, - indeed tap the phenomena of social stratifi- 
ie .3 per cent; housewives, 2.2 per cent; stu- - cation, and provides grounds for asking | 
dents, 1.6 per cent; unclassified, 2.8 per cent. which particular indices are most closely 
associated with phenomena related to the 
; rom no schooling to eight years o ies. 


snondents by educat be found 
‘Table 2. variables cross-tabulated with the stratifica- 


5, Index of Status Characteristics. Scores tion indices in 

; are based on the sum of weights for each s." studies, have been shown to be 
of occupation, dwelling related to some measure of stratification or 
area, house type, and source of income.’ class. Twenty-two such variables are em- 


az.oflax S| 


Forty-seven ISC categories are obtained with - ployed, and they are briefly described in 
scores ranging from 20 to 67. The mean ISC the left-hand column of Table These 
is 44.9, and the’ twenty-two variables represent eight general 
standard deviation Is 4 areas of life experience: (1) migrant ex- 
perience, (2 ) _membership in voluntary 


The above indices represent some of the 
frequently used subjective and objective ‘ganizations, 
‘political behavior, (5) radio listening and 


Measures of social stratification. In addition P reading habits, (6) travel outside the — 


on, th 
ifferences between the indices in terms 
a, 


of the nature of the variable (qualitative The relationships between eight areas 
vs. quantitative, “single component vs. — ‘and various measures of social stratification have 
_ posite index), and the nature of the concept been documented extensively in the research litera- 
of stratification implied (categories vs. con- ture of sociology in the last two decades. Most of Per 


tinuous ranking, subjective perspectives vs. these relationships are described in an extensive ia 
inuou Frankl 8) ec P correlation table presented by Richard T. Morris 
objective position). in Broom and Selznick, of. cit., pp. 189-192. The 


_ That the several indices reflect the same relationships between stratification indices and mi- 

general order of social stratification seems grant and 

te respectively, 

indicated by the results of Chi-square tests munity satisfaction are omen ; 

association between them. Table 1 ening semen: (Bureau 


> Census. “Population Characteristics,” Current Popu- 

lation Reports, Series P-20, No. 36 (December 9, Predi 

$s. Employment of 1951), p. 1; Gerhard E. Lenski, “Social Correlates Ings 

Titles, Vol. 2, Washington: Govern- of Religious Interest,” American Sociological Re- 

“ment Printing Office, 1949. -) rs ss view, 18 (October, 1953), pp. 538-540; and John seems 

_ 7™W.L. Warner, M. Meeker, and K. Eells, Sociel L. Haer, “Social Stratification in Relation to Atti- Dorni 
Class in America, Chicago: Science Research — tude Toward Sources of Power in a - Community,” 
1949, 8 and 9. a Social Forces, 35 (December, 1956), pp. 137-2, 
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_ FIVE INDICES OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION - 


— 


TaBLe 2. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ED DUCATIONAL LeveL AND TRAVEL 


US 1137 21810 17 11 63 9 18 6 


| ering a then U. S. Supreme Court basis of modal categories for. twenty- three 
decision on public school segregation, and education groups, however, the number of 
) attitudes indicative of — satisfac- _ errors in prediction is 96. The percentage by 
tion with the community. prediction is improved 
criterion employed to assess ss the through a knowledge of educational attain- 


q 9 


how much more effectively a given variable 

could be predicted through a knowledge of 
a stratification index than on the basis of a - Thus the coefficient of of relative predicta 
knowledge of the variable alone. Prediction — bility expresses the percentage of error r re- 

- of this type posits that for a given variable, duced in a gross modal category prediction 
q which may be distributed in two or more through the introduction of a related index 
‘ categories, the best prediction that can be _ or other variable. The “prediction,” in this _ 
made for each subject or respondent is a “case, is admittedly ex post facto, and serves 

terms of the modal category of the variable. ~ only to suggest the relative worth of sev- 

After cross-tabulating a given variable with eral indices. This | coefficient is used in the 

a presumed predictive index, and predicting present study because it provides a standard 
the distribution of the variable in terms of © measure. In view of the divergent nature 
the new modal categories, a coefficient whol of the variables" employed in the cross- 

_ be computed that states the percentage im- tabulations (qualitative- -qualitative, qualita- 
provement in prediction. For example, Table tive- -quantitative, , quantitative- quantitative, 

2 shows findings on whether respondents _— and quantitative-qualitative), it is felt that 
traveled outside the United States. The _ other possible statistical devices would not 
modal prediction a this behavior based on provide satisfactory an answer to the 

the original marginal totals is that they did question initially posed. 
travel outside the U. S. Predicting on 
the basis of the modal category, there are 


per cent. “When travel is predicted on the __ 
a predictability resulting from the cross-tabu- 


— 


Guttman, “An the Statistical lations of the five indices with the other 
Theory of Prediction,” in P. Horst, et al, The variables. An over-all comparison — ‘reveals 
Prediction of Personal Adjustment, New York: _ that coefficients are higher for the Index of 


Social Science Research Council, 1941, pp. 253-313. Status Characteristics than for other indices 
For a practical application of the technique see 


Howard S. Swanson and John L. Haer, “The in 18 out of 22 comparisons. Occupation, the __ 
"Application of Two Guttman Techniques in the -end question, and Centers’ question 
Prediction of Some Political Activities,” Proceeds 
ings of the Pacific Sociological Society, June, 1952 10 Tetrachoric correlations also would provide © 
The term “coefficient of relative predictability” a standard measure. They are not yop 
seems to have been introduced by Sanford M. because the nature of some of the indices and — 
Dornbusch and Calvin F. Schmid, A Primer of variables does not conform to the assumptions 
Social New York: Hill Book of the device—the for a normal — 
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MERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
each has the highest coefficient in only one one Aco comparison of the relative pre predictability 
_ cross-tabulation. The coefficients for educa- — of the objective and subjective indices (the 
tion are higher than for all indices except — open-end and Centers’ question ) shows that, 
the ISC in 12 of 22 comparisons. The more _ with respect both to the magnitude of the 
effective relative predictability of the ISC : coefficients and the number of successful 
- demonstrated also by a comparison of the comparisons, the objective indices heme 
means for the coefficients of each index. The higher predictability than the subjective. 4 _ 
"mean coefficient for the ISC in the twenty- _ comparison of only the three objective in- 
_ two cross-tabulations is 21 per cent; means — dices shows that the ISC has higher coeffi. 


= education, occupation, , the open- end ques- cients than education or occupation 20 out 


tion, and Centers’ question are, respectively, - of 22 times; a comparison of the relative 
10 and 2 per cent. ™ predictability of education occupation 


a ‘TABLE 2: COEFFICIENTS OF RELATIVE PREDICTABILITY IN CROSS-TABULATIONS Berwer EEN STRATIFICATION 


_ Number of communities lived i in one year ¢ or more + 23 Pe i =a 
in Voluntary Organizations 


Participation i in fraternal groups 
Participation j in groups 


a Religious Behavi ior 
Frequency of church attendance _ 


Frequency of prayer ot 19 
on tithing .26* 


Attitude on n importance of religion 


Participation in campaigns by 


4 ke 
_ Listening to news broadcasts 
a Reading news magazines 
Reading magazines containing no no n 


Travel Experience 


_ Supreme Court Decision on Desegregation bul 


Knowledge of pending decision 12** 
ard possible results es .09** 


- Attitudes Indicative of Community Satisfaction 
Toward local neighborhood 


a_i Chi- -square significant at the 05 level of confidence. Although at present there i is no test for the re- re- 
- liability of the coefficient of relative predictability, Chi-square tests were made to ascertain whether 
significant association existed between the indices and variables in the popuintion studied. aii 


** Chi-square significant at the .01 level. 
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OF SOCIAL | STRATIFICATI TION 


shows aia wines for education 16 by a comparison of coefficients of predicta- 


‘out of 22 times. Of the two subjective in- > bility obtained for the several components — 


dices, the open- question has a higher of the ISC, taken separately, in relation to 
“coefficient than Centers’ question 1 18 out of the twenty-two variables. In only four in- 
is a coefficient for an ISC component 
is obvious that the magnitude of the higher than coefficients for other single- 
coefficient of predictability is related to component indices—Centers’ question, the 
_ frequency distributions of the variables that open-end question, education, and occupa- 
are cross-tabulated and the number of cate- . The mean coefficients for the latter 
- gories in the predictor. High coefficients are’ - indices are 2, 6, 10, and 6 per cent, respec- 
- more likely when the original variable is tively; mean coefficients for the ISC com- — 
evenly distributed throughout its categories ponents—house type, dwelling area, occupa- 
and the predictor contains numerous cate- tion, and source of income—are 2, 2, 3, and 
i‘ gories. Parenthetically, this feature of the 6 per cent, respectively. Thus it may ‘be con- 
coefficient of predictability may -be -con- cluded that the superiority in prediction 
_ trasted with a common measure of associa- the ISC over the other indices is not due 
tion, the Chi-square test. Table 3 shows that - merely to the predictive efficacy of any one 
several relationships resulting in high - of its components. weary 


at the .05 level. In most cases CONCLUSIONS A AND 


this is because the numerous categories ina spilled 
predictor afford new modal predictions that a One - methodological problem has been the 
_ may reduce considerably the original — ¢ question of the value of objective as con- 


In the Chi- -square test, however, a a large trasted v with subjective indices in stratifica- 
_ tion research. In view of the ‘striking dis- 


- parity in coefficients for the two types of a 

indices, it would seem that the objective 

indices provide by far the better research — a 

tools when predictability is desired. Sub- ; a 

“jective designations of class or status = 


degrees of “freedom, making necessary 
larger Chi- “square values for significance. 
More important, in Chi-square tests adjacent 3 
categories in many cases must be combined > 

_in order to obtain acceptable theoretical fre- a 
- quencies, and this serves to reduce variations — 

‘that may exist between the 


tion may be forced through a Centers-type 
~ question, , or elicited by an unstructured in- 
quiry, but at least i in the present study a 
designations hold little significance in re 


a the ISC are due to 
the larger number of ISC categories, “the _ of the Isc ‘efi 
and new coefficients computed. The results ciency may be related to its distinguishing — 


showed that higher coefficients were obtained First, it is osite index, 
for the ISC over the other indices in 18 out it us incorporates information pertaining to 


of 22 comparisons, indicating that the su- ‘Several areas of stratification; secondly, 
periority of the ISC could not be accounted _ through t the assignment of weights and scale : 
scores to the various components, the ISC 
provides a continuous series of ranks. Thus, 


r resen 
of this conclusion is enhanced ISC scores represent summations of several 
- components of stratification, and their ar- 


—— WASs is pointed out in the footnote of Table coll possible to discern minute variations in tela- i 
Chi-square tests of association were undertaken — tion to othe riabl It ld th t 
because at Present there i is no test of the reliability 7 ion to other variables. wou appear - y 
the single criterion and broad categories — 
Chi-square tests were computed - on the “original employed by subjective indices, or by occu- 
cross-tabulations, except when it was necessary pation and education, may ontues predict- 


to combi 
as categories in order to obtain — ability by blurring actual variations existing 
eoretical frequencies. Space limitations preclude 


the presentation of the 110 Chi-square tables used, within a a category. ’ ew 


but the writer will supply these data upon request. — conclusions seem warranted regard- - 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEV REVIEW 
_ ing the bearing of ‘the findings on possible bs rather than reflect only one aspect of be- 


alternative concepts of stratification. _ The- havior or attitude. 


orists have asked whether stratification is - Methodologically, the findings of the pres- pres- 
bet conceived as continuous—consisting of q ent research suggest that attempts to resolve 
a range of minute variations—or a rela- the question © of the “best” indices of stratifi- 
tively small number of discrete categories cation ma may not be answered wholly on ‘the 
‘or strata. Using predictability as a cri- basis of possible inter-correlations © among 
- terion, the former approach would seem the - them. The indices employed have been 
‘more fruitful theoretical formulation. shown to be significantly associated, yet to 
7 conception of stratification in terms of dis- have a manifestly different relationship to 
~~ crete classes _or strata may be log gically F other variables that presumably are — 


concept s seems s seriously questioned by ‘the ‘retical standpoint, these ‘findings seem to 
present findings. out contentions that the stratification 
A recurrent issue e of theoretical concern, _ System of the | United States is best perceived | 
" a has been the delineation of the several com- as an imprecise ordering of individuals, -_ 
: ponents or _ dimensions that comprise the on a number of related components, only 
generally and loosely related t to numerous as- 

of indices does not permit suggestions - pects of an individual’s life activity, rather 
cerning the appropriate components. T he than a small number of superimposed strata 

_ findings imply, however, t that the more useful - differing i in terms of the objective character- 


concept should embody several components istics and subjective p perceptions and aspira- 


tions of the members of each strata. 
as This problem is one of the central issues Tei) 
cussed in a recent text on stratification. See John = ‘1% See, for example, Gideon Sjoberg, “Are Social | 
F. Cuber and William F. Kenkel, Social Stratifica- Classes in America Becoming More Rigid?” Ameri- 
tion in the United States, New York: Appleton- can Sociological Review, 16 (December, 1951), 


EVALUATION OF OCCUPATIONS: A REFLECTION OF 

‘JEWISH AND ITALIAN MOBILITY | DIF 


—_Mancaner R. McDonatp _-BeRNarp C. Rosen 


University of Chicag Macaulay In Institute itute of S Soil Researc Universit y of Connecticut 


Jews” have been versity y of Chicago. The assistance both of these 
institutions is gratefully acknowledged. 

+t This _ assertion is documented insofar as our 
knowledge of Italian achievement permits in u- 
4 many alternative explanations for this, published paper number 7, “Ethnic Differences in 
— SC? Achievement,” prepared by Florence Sultan for the 
_ * This report was prepared as part of the project, — “Cultural Factors” project. For New Haven the 
“Cultural Factors in Talent Development,” sup- _ data illustrate the heavier concentration of Jews 
ported by the Social Science Research Council from in higher status positions. The median number of 
oe granted to it by the John and Mary R. ee and grandparents foreign-born for adoles- | 


ica than Southern "Itelians? There 


Markle Foundation for scrunch on the early identi- cents in our sample is 3.4 for Jews and 3.8 for | 
_ _ fication of talented persons. For assistance in col- Italians (out of a possible 6). However, lest the 
—— lecting the data, we are indebted to Forrest Le Vine : reader believe that recency of arrival might account 
and Florence Donohue, Hillhouse High School; for the lower status of Italians, we have made 
Mildred Feldman and Marguerite Healy, Wilbur comparisons holding the nee @ parents and 
Cross High School; Thomas Flaharty, West Haven grandparents foreign-born constant, and this does 
_ High; and the institutional staff of Notre Dame - not modify the conclusion that Jews as a group 
_ High School and North Haven Junior High School, are consistently in higher status positions than the 
all in greater New Haven. The data were collected Italians. For the Connecticut area a decade ago, 
_ while the writers were at Yale University, and the see Samuel Koenig, “Ethnic Factors in the Eco 
q analy sis has been completed while F.L.S. and nomic Life of Urban Connecticut,” American See 
MRM. were : serving in the Law School, the Uni- logical Review, 8 (April, 1943), pp. 193-197. 
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VALUATION OF ‘OCCUP PATION 


There is some evidence that pleased or "disappointed for 


came to America with occupational skills vr in the column on the left. Now, think how 


“the ‘Italians, even though both ¢ groups had 
approximately the same_ economic status 
arrival. The cultural tradition of ven- 


us whether your r parents would be al 
occupations listed in the columns on the 
the Jewish religion has no parallel in the * CIRCLE D TO INDICATE DISAP-_ 


insofar as this | tradition has been ‘trans- 


Catholic beliefs of Southern Italians; and, POINTED. a 


formed into a greater respect and desire for tS The : subject group ‘comprised a 


or DISAPPOINTED if you had each of the 


eration of rational control and learning right. CIRCLE P TO INDICATE PLEASED. 


higher education in America, it has probably — more than 1,000 male students 14 to 17 
contributed strongly to Jewish upward mo- of age. To avoid ‘referring to the re- 


bility. Some 1 may suggest that, among Jews, 
there is an effective community organization | _ be made to the “slope” of choices. The slope 
that ethnic groups who had not | previously in question is t ‘the Tegression ine that « 
faced the problem of adapting as a minority a scribes the percentage of respondents a 
people did not develop. Such explanations — porting “pleased” to the occupations when 
are consistent with one another, but are hard they are ordered lowest status to 
to disentangle and evaluate. highest. “steep slope results when the 
_ The strategy in the present paper is to respondents are progressively more pleased 


focus upon a delimited aspect of mobility with higher - status occupations than with — 


sponses to each occupation, reference will 


in an effort” to ) detect . Jewish and Italian = status occupations; a flat slope w when — 


cultural differences as they may be present the respondents are equally pleased with all r. 
in the perspectives of adolescent boys. “The occupations; and an inversely tilted slope — ; 


aspect of mobility considered is the evalua-— would result if respondents 


tion of occupations of different status. The sively m more pleased with the lower status 

underlying assumption is ‘that boys who find occupations the higher status 

high status 0 occupations 1 more attractive will occupations. ot 
in later life have a better chance of occupy- dee 

The basic technique is “quite simple. 


Counts demonstrated as early as that 
Twelve occupations were selected that might students could rank | occupations | according 


unequivocally _ be distributed into six status a to status in a manner that is both realistic, ' 


‘positions. We were guided by the Hollings- insofar as one may judge by conventional 


head Index of Social Position (ISP), both in _ -socio- economic indices, and internally con- Bat 


our classification of occupations and in ell sistent 2 His pioneer work has been repli- a 


‘determination of the socio-economic status” cated d many times. While this paper is in 


of the boys’ families. The occupations, origi- the san same tradition, something more than i. : 7 
‘nally presented alphabetically, are here ar. ar- ranking by status is involved. Each boy 


"ranged by « social asked to indicate which of a set of “occupa- 


Doctor, advertising executive | tions he would be pleased to follow, opening 


We 
Druggist, jewelry store 


3.Bankteller, bookkeeper explained by the status of the occupation 


alone. Our inquiry concerning his perception 

The S. Counts, “The Status of Occupa-— 

e vent instructions 0 allows: tions,’ School Review, 33 (January, 1925), pp. 


know exactly what you would like to be. If eS *For the most convenient description of the 


= studies in this tradition, see D. G. MacRae, “Social 
things worked out so that you were in the Stratification, A Trend Report,” Current Sociology, — 


listed below when you are an 2, number 1 (1953-54), pp. 7-31, particularly biblio- 


4. Carpenter, auto mechanic 


you be FAEAIED or DIS- graphic items 16, 53, 218, 252, 259, 260, 435, 
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evoke in an non- n-threatening the self- -reports to be greater for 
boy believed to be the difference between _ Jewish adolescents than for Italians. While 
his own and his parents’ perspectives. The = upon the rationale for these hy- 


_ most general expectation concerning the re- -potheses is included in _ the discussion of 
sponses was that (1) the higher the status introductory ‘statement is re- 


_ of the occupations, the higher the percentage quired so that the reader may anticipate the 
of pleased r responses, both for (la) “self- objectives of the analysis. _ ee 


reports,” and (1b) “guesses” (about par- 
ents’ attitudes). Insofar as there might be 
a difference between the two, it was expected 
that (2) the slope of the boy’s pleased self- 7 Fre rom each adolescent boy a self-report, | 6 
‘7 - reports would be flatter than the slope of his a guess for his mother, and a guess for his Ki 
guesses. That is, in contrast with a boy's father on each of twelve positions were 
perception of his parents’ evaluations, he is” tained. The respondents were classified repe 
expected to be less consistently pleased to the following Italian, Jewish, pres 
| work in the higher occupations and more and Other; and high, _medium, - and low poss 
pleased to work in the lower occupations. Socio- economic status. Each of nine 
7 In making prediction (2) it is assumed — main sub-groups contained a set of responses valu 
: that a higher social position than one’s father ftom a differing number of of boys. The varia- i 
| fe a social “objective perceived by boys as a tion in the number of boys among the sub- 
attractive to their parents and in a similar 8foups is large. In order to obtain “per cent 
attractive to the boys. The predic- pleased” | responses of equivalent precision it 
tion of a flatter slope in the boys’ responses WAS necessary to randomly divide the boys c 
7 relates to potential social “costs” ‘that must i? each sub- “group into sets of approximately | anal 
be borne by the boy and 1, hence, ‘influence : eight, | - since this was the number of re- Fron 
his evaluation. Adolescent anxieties provoked spondents in the smallest cell. From these estinr 
by association with higher status groups, a S¢tS of eight, the per cent pleased values | tion 
"requirement to apply oneself to school work oo were calculated. The number of sets in each tweet 
which is at cross purposes with peer group i is given in Table 1, with the total num- | 
norms, and the deferring of the attainment _ bers. of respondents involved. The values i in ™ 
of independence from family supervision are parentheses represent sets of approximately 
examples of costs that might cause a boy eight individuals or clusters of ‘8 x 36 attri- Ih 
to temper his ‘mobility | aspirations. boy’s bute-type of pleased displeased. 
ents either do not recognize or do not com- 1. Division OF Crit Frequencts  Re- 
municate to him as | a basis for lowered ex: sponde 
pectations for occupational attainment, may 
also be an important factor in the produc- s 
Social Position Italians Jews: ‘High 
With regard to the Jewish- Italian com- High: owners of 
parison, we expected (3) the slope for the businesses; 
major and minor 
self-reports of Jewish adolescent boys to be professionals aris oo val 
steeper than the slope of the self- -reports of — 


Medi 

Ttalian adolescent boys. Further, with regard “edium: ownerso 
small businesses ; me 

to the perception of parents’ expectations, — 


(0) 


‘it was expected that (4) the slope of guesses workers; 


Jewish adolescent boys would be steeper 


than the slope of guesses for Italian adoles- — 
cent boys. Finally, with regard to the corre- workers; tow 
= 


a‘ The number of sets of approximately 8 obser- 


. spondence between the slopes for self-reports 
and guesses, we expected Jewish | boys to be — 
be a closer to the perspectives of adults” and, 


} 

Tal 
ISP 
i 

: 

: 
— 

_ 

ms are given in parentheses. = *Th 


— 


EVALUATION OF OCCUP 


2. Per Cent By INDEX oF SocIAL “cent of the variation due to occupations was 


_ Position or Tarcet OccuPaTIon attributable to the linear effect. This evi- 
dence was sufficient to warrant use of the 


Self- 
sion line over the occupations as the response 


each set of twelve per cent pleased 


2 values for the (137, groups of eight 
Table 1) for self- “reports and guesses, the 


_ 


eo following linear measure was calculated using 
In Table 2, the per ae ~ lei 4 _ Fisher and Yates.* The use of these weights 
reports and guesses for the entire sample is on a group of eight ities responses is illus- 


| presented. In the first plotting, the simplest 
possible metrical assumption that the dis- trated below: 
tance between each in index of st social position Per Cent Pleased 


Tition appeared to be remarkably well 
described by a linear regression. "This 


sumption was tested in two ways: : first, by ey, 7 

§ 
graphic analysis of sub- samples of the data, =. oe 7 = 
and, secondly, by carrying out a 
analysis of a sample of groups le Weights 
From this calculation, it was possible to, case, divided 35, di- 
estimate that 68 per cent of the total varia- 


yh 
tion accounted for | by differences be- visor w for the ‘weights 


TABLE 3. Avenacs Pa the division by the constant) was made 


for 137 times 2 (for ‘S-R and G) “groups. 


lows Others ‘linear measures were made on (a) the sums, 


§ocial Position Italians 


(c) self- -reports, and (d) guesses, 
Occupa- erp separately. After t was 
variances of the nine main sub- “groups in 


— _ metameter in the remainder of the analysis. 


The mean per cent pleased values for major 
7 1 sub- classifications are shown in Table 3. 


above, gives 12. 3, the slope for this $ par- 


Four subsequent main analyses of these 
: 


eo slope of the per cent pleased linear regres- 


 (b) the differences between self- -reports and 


(38 66 77 72 Table 1 were homogeneous, an over- all 


2 68 44 38 


nalysi 
25 50. 30° 37 «ana ysis of variance was computed and our 


and the relevant residual value. _ 
hese analyses provide, for example, the 

80 equations for the two lines presented in 


49 71 Fi i. here = per cent leased — 


40 19 20 


8 = 31.85 — 9.72 (x — 38) 


(50 76 76 93 4777 
51 72 79 86 48 73 test | our expectation (1) we tested the 
33 61 null that th the e slope in in 
46 49 


10 10 Fisher and F. Yates, Statistical Tables, 
4 New York: Hafner Publishing Company (1949), 
Table 1. 70-80, especially Table XXIII. 
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is equal to or greater than z zero. ‘This null 
by ypothesis 


ratio Probability me: 
(1a) 15. 88/0. 274 


001 
1b — 9.72 0.317 0.001 
and the alternative interpretation is ‘sup- 

To use this example further, the 
difference between the slo slopes" may be 


—15 88) 72) =—6.16 aT 

If it can ie’ shown that this difference be- 
tween the slopes i is negative and significantly 


In this case, our expectation was again 


oi further advantage of the analysis i is that 
it is possible to replicate the above tests for 


twas the three ett ethnic groups and the three social 


position grot groups. The tests in Table 4, based 
‘upon sub- -classifications: of the de data, provide 
each instance a basis rejecting the 
null hypothesis and give further r support for 
expectations s (1) and 


By a further arrangement of f the values 


-_ given in Table 4, we evaluated hypotheses 


(3) and (4), which treat the expectation 


different from zero, our expectation (2) will © that there will be. a "steeper. slope for | Jews 


be supported. We tested the hypothesis | that 
the difference is equal to or r greater than zero— 


ina parallel manner: 


Taste 4. REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS ARRANGED FOR TESTS OF HYPOTHESES (1) AND (2) 


Test of Slope 
Hypothesis: b=0 eve (be — bs. -R) =o 


—10.62. 


shan 


80 


274 


Guesses. 


Error 


than Italians both = reports 
guesses. Table Ss shows that, while ‘the 
margine by which the null hypotheses are 
rejected is s somewhat | lower, in each me al 


expectations are clearly supported. — 


‘Test of Difference Between 
Hypothesis: 


| 
Val ue 


+7, 1 


79 


=" ‘+0. 0358 


= 80 0.262  <0001 


sho 


= * ‘Al 
is 
— 
and 
— Self 
be 
Gue 
— 
eal 
clas 
| 
for 
‘the 
the 
“pect 
self. 
7 ) | Jew 
Thi 
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TABLE 5. REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS ARRANGED FOR ‘REPEAT ADMINISTRATION 
Tests or Hyporuesrs (3) AND (4) 


ain 


lat 


To eliminate the possibility that artificial 
‘tae arising from essentially random 
questionnaire responses accounted for our 

results, a stratified “subsample of 48 boys — 
was given the same questions again in their 

Reports homes. The boys gave the same self-report 


Italian —10.62, and guess for parents in 81 per cent « of 
3.70 +1210 128 <001 

Jew 432 love cases. Inspection indicated that the changed 
responses tended to occur in the mid-status 


Ethnicity wer of Difference 
Status Between Slopes 


_ range; 2; therefore it ‘may be concluded that 


1. 77 the slopes on which the above analysis was 4 
4 4g. based would not have been greatly influenced 


this departure from perfect reliability. 

Ws 

wit the home visits required for the 
r 


Further exan hese difi 
Further examination of these differences epeat administration, evaluations ‘of the” 


- shows that they are not significant for target ‘occupations by both parents 1 were 
classes 3 and 4 but are” significant for obtained. Thus, as a by-product of the reli- 

- classes 5, 6, and 7 (P<0.01 for S-R, P<0.05 abilit check, “this further information en- 2 

| for G). Owing to the single observation in e ghd we to “examine the boy’ ’s ability to = 
the Italian group, it t is not possible to make 7 accurately guess his parents’ responses: 7 
the Italian-Jewish comparison for the higher- medium status boys guessed n more accurately 
than the other two ‘status groups, and this 


_ This leaves one further matter, the cz- tendency was more marked for Italians than 
pectation (5) that the angle between the Jews. In “general, Jewish were 


self-reports and guesses gee be lower for accurate then Ttalian and—this was a sur- 

Jews than Italians. The _ “necessary values prise—boys who were achieving below 

than boys who were over-achiev 


are found in the difference column in Table ability in school guessed more accurately 


4—subtracting (—4.14)—(—6.07) = 1.93. 


‘This: difference has a standard error of: 
(0.900)? — (0.556)? = +1.085, 55, and the test 
the original study and 
193/1085 = 05 administration were conducted in New 
permits us to reject the null h hypothesis of - of there are no grounds for - generalizing be- 7 


no difference. al yond New Haven. We are ‘encouraged, how- 
__ This result is just barely significant, and ever, by one recent survey result to believe 


the test in this form did not include a , cOr- that adolescents in general have a flatter 
rection for. ‘the differential class ‘distribution slope than adults in their evaluations of 
of the two ethnic groups. When such a cor-_ occupations.5 The > target occupations were 
_ tection is made (again omitting High com- selected without pre previous pilot _ inquiries; 
parisons because there is only one set of ae the inferences made about status 


eight respondents for Italians) aspirations be heavily contaminated 


differences ‘no longer obtain: by the specific occupations that have been 
* aot oe 5 This statement is supported by our re-analysis 
>0.05 of the report, “Attitudes of Adult Civilians Toward 
(Sb) low 2.48/2 391 >0.05 the Military Service as a Career,” based upon the 
evaluation of 19 occupations by 1,031 males 16 to 
Thus, although there is some indication of 20 and 2,004 adult respondents of both sexes. See ta 
a closer similarity between self- -reports 7 Part I of a Study for the Office of Armed Forces 


guesses for Jews than for Italians in each Information and Education, Department of Defense, 
4 Princeton: Public Opinion Surveys, Inc., 1955; and — 


of th 
two status groups, we are ot war- Du Shane, “Attitudes and Careers, ” Sci- 


‘Tanted in rejecting the null hypothesis of no — ence, Volume 123, Number 3194 (16 J March, 1956), 7 
difference for the individual class groupings. 
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or 

“ene give a flatter slope than guesses v4 

raises social-psychological question of no 

broad importance. Let us assume that the | ana 

path of career choices to a particular occu- f cas 

pation is perceived to include social costs enti 

of the type mentioned earlier as well as | ther 

economic costs and delayed economic inde- F soci 

pendence. In the face of such difficulties, tha 

a is does the adolescent boy, like La Fontaine’ S — sons 
fox, say “Those grapes are sour”? Is the 

index of Social an avoided? Does the outcome “thus. become quir 

|. less probable? Table 4 demonstrates a con- | dete 


ferel 
in ce 


| A used. Particular nines should be ¢ given stant increase in the disparity between self- 


the position 4 self- -report value in Figure 1 % reports and guesses as one goes from the 
It may be seen that the pleased responses highest to the lowest status categories, a fact the: 
for this occupation fall at 39 per cent—well not inconsistent with ‘this cost hy pothesis, ‘have 
above the regression value of 27 per cent. On the other hand, one might reason that | 2 
2 This may arise because of the popularity i middle-class bias is showing. Probably } cult 
the auto-mechanic with teen- -agers, but it there are alternative goals of extended family _ “this 
" be -may also arise because we have No adjacent _ living, leisure for family life, and the like, | towa 
positions in the mechanical and « engineering Which lower-class culture, or Italian culture, “use ‘ 
hierarchy. Characteristically, however, the substitutes for the upward mobility aspira- | to e 
__ Italian boys were more pleased than Jewish tions of the dominant society. From this | 
boys by a a two to one tatio on their responses perspective, the slope of the ‘self- 
to the position 4 occupations. ba ot ‘reports may be viewed as a value-directed eee 
Ww hile Italians have a flatter slope than choice rather than a sour grapes defense. | 
Jews, they have a steeper slope than the ‘But, if this were the case, , how would mf te 
_ residual category, Other. This difference is account for the slope of ‘the guesses that fo 
not significant for middle-class groups but remains very steep? Does this mean that | N 
me significant (P<0. 01) for both self- _ parents in their role as agents of socializa- | Bue 
reports and guesses for lower-class groups. tion, consistently represent themselves to ia 
An earlier study by Myers shows most con-- their children as favoring mobility notwith- | 
clusively that Italians are continuously standing the status level lat which they may 
status structure.® It is, therefore, to note should be made of the steeper | 


_ Stressed that while Jews were markedly more in Table’ 4 of the / guesses made by boys 
mobile than the Italians, other segments of from medium homes. This is consist- 
New Haven population (largely old Yankee, ent with popular conceptions | of middle- class 
Irish Catholic, and French Canadian lower- ry culture as achievement oriented. _ hod For t 
class groups) have markedly flatter evalua- _—I[f the interpersonal relations within a / quest 
_ tion trace lines and are possibly less mobile. ily do ‘not operate to cause a boy to | admir 


ey these Other groups have lost some _ internalize the goals which his parents hold | and A 
of the recent immigrants’ drive for improve- for him, then their expectations may be of = 
have become “ ccli- metho 
ment status and have | become little ‘consequence. The correspondence of 
mated” to lower class status. the self-reports to the guesses is therefore | P 
given particular attention. (Our di data suggest MeGr 
Jerome K. Myers, “Assimilation to the Eco-— two relationships. First, reports and 
logical and Social “Systems _ of a Community,” guesses are more nearly parallel in upper Be tics 
American” Sociological than lower | classes, (see High, Medium, 
pp. 367-372; and “Assimilation in the Politica 5s Social 
Community,’ Sociology and a. and Low Rows of Table 4) and this class Youth, 


1951), pp. 175-182. difference accounts to an appreciable degree 
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} and American youth in 1945." Relevant as- 


i 41 (July, 1946), p pp. 245-256. 
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for the Jewish- Italian differences in ( 5), low status of a character that 
which when corrected in (5a) and (Sb) - could not have been inferred from responses — 

no longer significant. Therefore, from the about education. A clear instance of this 
analysis of the relatively small number of difference was observed: The parents in an . 
cases at our disposal (corrected for differ- Italian family wanted their | son to go to 7 
ential distribution by socio-economic > status), college and to be a doctor; however, at the “a 
there is mo basis for believing that Jewish same time they indicated that they would 
socialization practices are any more effective be satisfied if he became | a white-collar 

than those of Italian families in causing worker in ‘the post — office. The matched 

sons to adopt occupational evaluations simi-— Jewish family also wanted their boy to go 4 


pation of “professor of languages in the 


lar to those imputed by the son ‘to his ‘to college and to be a doctor, but the occu- 
hh. the socio-cultural aspect of ‘this in- university” was the only alternative they 


quiry had been ‘directed narrowly to expressed ‘themselves as being willing to 
determination of whether there was a dif- accept. nll 


in contrast with Italians, results that parallel : boys generally guessed their parents would 

the occupational evaluation ‘material would be satisfied if they achieved the highest 
have been obtained. It is commonplace to positions; but it was predominantly Italian - r - 
speak of emphasis on learning in Jewish boys who also thought their parents would © 
culture. While in the larger study from which _ be pleased with less. It is a fair description 


this paper is drawn attitude expressions : of our data to say that the principal source — 


toward education have been collected, the of the difference demonstrated arises because ~ 
use of occupational preferences enabled us the Italians were (or were perceived to be) 


to explore perceived toleration by parents ~ more accepting of lower status occupations. a, 
NORMATIVE ATTITUDES OF FILIPINO YOUTH COMPARED 


WITH GERMAN AND AMERICAN YOUTH” 


Bartvett H. SToopLEY 


HE purpose « of this study is to compare |‘ PHILIPPINE CULTURE AND SOCIAL 
I attitudes of Filipino” youth with atti- ORGANIZATION 


questionnaire by "Christian Filipinos. There are, two 

by him to samples of German other cultural groups in the Philippines, the 
“pagan” group to the north, and the Moslem 

: group to the south. The census of 1948 lists 


pects of Filipino” culture are reported, the 3 
method employed in selecting the Philippine _ 791,000 Moslem and 353,000 pagan. Over 90 _ 


sample is indicated, and the Filipino = cent of approximately 22 million 


Filipinos are Ch R 
"sponses are “compared to those obtained by ilipinos are Christian. Roman Catholics 
outnumber Protestants by about thirty 


‘Donald V. McGranahan, “A Comparison of population is itself divided into many lin- 


Social Attitudes Among American and German 


Youth, ” Journal of Abnormal ond Social Psy- -groups. These sub- -groups have 


certain “boundary- qualities— 
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distinguishing traits, and a a sense “maximized with “reference 
their differences in history and dialect. grandparents. parents children owe not 
The Cebuanos, for instance, proudly | dis- only respect but reverence. Children also owe 
tinguish themselves from the Tagalogs. - In respect and obedience to older siblings, re- 


‘spite’ of sub-group identifications, _ however, _ gardiless of sex, in proportion to the degree 


ture and social organization. Some barrios on parents and grandparents, continue through- 
Luzon may be given over to rice farming on out the life cycle, subject however to the } can 
‘small, separated strips of land; other barrios paramount authority that parents “exercise. 


linguistic groups share a common of seniority. Obligations to siblings, and to 


on the island of Cebu may feature sugar-cane over their own children. 
production on large, corporate-owned enter- Punishment is prompt and severe in the} _ 
4 prises; in coastal areas, the adult males may Philippine family. Physical punishment by All 
all be fishermen or, along the banks ‘of the whipping is institutionalized and freely em. | tud 

_ Pasig, duck-raisers; but this economic di- ployed. Siblings with sufficient seniority may | bro 

- a versity does not conceal common personality © slap or pinch younger siblings. _ However, the 
ranges, common child-rearing methods, com- i affectional solidarity is likewise a character- the 

_ mon family and group § organization and ft istic of the Philippine family. It is con-| You 


= 


mon cultural norms, sidered no reflection on marital affection that | tive 
Basically, Philippine society has a simple, brothers a nd sisters often prefer the com-} fun 
“folk” structure, with the family the domi- _ pany of each other to the company of their | Wit 
a nant socializing cand occupational unit. spouses. The authority patterns tend to be | met 
Status groups economic classes (using ‘corrected” by the -affectional pattern. The | typ 
Crane words, in Weber’s sense) also consti- - Filipino mother is expected to love each new | mal 
tute parts of this structure. Since the accept- child a little more than the previous child. and 
ance of Catholicism, and the formation of a _ The cultural justification for this is that the tain 
national political organization, Church and mother is progressively more and more grate- | proc 
government hierarchies have come to he ful to each new child for sparing her life. | 
tute important status groupings, as have the This results in institutionalized favoritism. 
emerging middle class of small businessmen. J This « expectation of favoring the youngest 
Filipinos attach themselves to higher status child extends, although in lesser measure, to | 
and class positions by establishing particu- 4 the father and to the other children. As a re- 
laristic relations. The compadre system is _ sult, younger children typically can ‘manipu- 
highly functional in this respect. Through — late their parents and older siblings and thus 
_ such relations superordinate and subordinate _ «gain a powerful counterweight against the 
groupings become organized into binding family’s strict authority patterns. _ .: 
systems “ of particularistic rights and The authority of Filipino parents is 
tions. | from arbitrary license. Its exercise ‘is subject emp) 
‘The Philippine family is extended to three = to the appraisal of grandparents, aunts and catir 
generations in the direct line and, -_collater- uncles on both sides of the family. Thus its) 
; ally, to brothers and sisters, their spouses rightful exercise tends to be continuously d de- 
a and their children. A domiciliary unit does P by superordinates (grandparents) and 
not include all these members, however, but 1 peers (aunts and uncles). * In addition, there 
s some selection from them. Upon marriage a iS some definition” by subordinates (chil- 
. young man and woman are expected to leave — dren). The authority vested in older siblings 
their respective homes and build their own - occasionally permits ; at least token cri criticism 
hut. Relatives, usually parents, grand- their parents. Furthermore, since parents 


strong ties to their children. 

them. Family rights and obligations be- 


wth 


patterns of continuous visiting. 2 Senior aunts are not of course 
Lines of authority in the Filipino family — - strictly peers. But they are considerably closer to 

are carefully drawn, Children owe respect he Parents’ level than grandparents. Although 
r d bedi t 11 adults. but thes bli grandparents no longer have decisive control over 
and obe ience to a ults, DU eae parents, the sanctions they are 


strong indeed. 
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NORMATIVE ATTITUDES 555 
is therefore obligatory. sonality. . A careful distinction between these _ 

| Although authority, when exercised, is bind- _ two types of democratic-authoritarian orien- 
ing on children and supported by severe sanc- tations could lead to a helpful ee 
tions, it is not employed for meticulous cor- _ of their interrelations.® 


| rection of children. Children are permitted ‘The McGranahan questionnaire was com- 


gree 
d to | a range of unrestricted behavior that in im- posed of a total of thirteen questions. Four 
ugh- | portant respects exceeds that of the — = these questions had to be discarded ~ 


middle-class child. the present project.’ Nine questions re- 
“| mained that could be given in practically 
= form in which they were given to Ger 


the -mans and Americans. This relatively simple 
by 


r Se ahah s study of the social atti- device was very satisfactory to initiate the 
tudes of American and German youth» gathering of data in an area where little re- 


may brought out interesting differences” between search of this nature has been undertaken. 
ver, | the two national groups and also between ‘The use of the McGranahan questionnaire — 
ter. | the Nazi and anti-Nazi elements in German has made possible the comparison of results _ 


- youth. Although this study had some projec- jn the Philippines with the results obtained 
tive aspects, and has been referred to as with German and American youth. Pretest- 


fundamentally a projective test, the present ‘ing showed that no advantage was gained by 
heir | writer takes exception to this view.* It 1S using a | dialect. English was understood by 
be 


methodologically useful to distinguish two our samples, and the English words carried 
_‘types of authoritarianism, one that is a “nor-  mandiiis that were sensed by | the inter- - 
mal” consequence of certain cultural norms, viewees but that did not attach to words in 


new 
iid, | and another that is the cc consequence of cer- the dialects. 

the tain “exciting causes’ in personality the questionnaire to to 
ate- process. ® The McGranahan study examines — 1,600 American high-school students between een 
life. | the first type. It indicates that authoritarian- — the ages of 14 and 18 in various urban com-— 

sm. | ism is “normal” in German culture to the | _ munities. AD stratified — sample of 200 was 


extent indicated by the questions and the drawn from this sample to meet criteria with 
relevant percentages. And these findings are reo to religion, sex and economic level 
“contrasted with | the democratic (by com- in proportions that were held to be repre- 
parison ) elements in American culture as ‘sentative of urban and suburban youth in 
dicated | by answers of American youth to the eastern and middle western U. S. A. Reports 


same q questions. The second type of naa The on the “American sample” refer tc this sam-— 


ple. The German sample was 191 youths, 


| tarianism is examined in such studies as The —— 
far Authoritarian Personality. There the major at 14 to 18, drawn from t the town of Bad “\ 
ect | emphasis is on extracting a syndrome indi- _ Homburg. McGranahan reported that wed .£ 


cating important structural al aspects 0 of a | Homburg “ is a fairly well-to-do town.’ 


its 

, added that “since Bad Homburg prob- 

e- pa om ably corresponds more closely to Oak Park, 

Further details « on. the: Philippine family are 

ind F available in the writer’s “Some Aspects of Taga log well-to-do suburb of Chicago, than to me 2 
ere | Family Structure,” American Anthropologist, 59 of the other U. S. towns or cities , the Oak 
| data (163 cases) will also be used for 
ngs  *See T. W. Adorno, E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. 


Personality, New York: Harper, 1950, p. 548, where ae; This sug gestion is implicit in Hyman and aan 
this characterization is made. ipods: Sheatsley, op. cit., pp. 67- 68. 
5As Herbert H. Hyman and Paul B. Sheatsley auestions were as follows: Do you 


nat | Point out, the purpose in The Authoritarian Per- think it right to make one person suffer in a 
sonality was not to isolate anti-democratic ele- medical examination if the results will benefit the - 
4 ments in cultural norms but “. . . the quantifica- whole nation? Do you believe that a criminal who — 


tion of anti-democratic trends at the level of per- refuses to give the names of his accomplices should 
sonality.” See “‘The Authoritarian Personality-— be beaten until he confesses? Do you consider it 
A Methodological Critique” in Studies in the Scope right for a German man to marry a Pole? In your > 
and Method of “The Authoritarian Personality,’ opinion are the Americans (Germans) as a people | 


are Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda (Editors), better than the Italians? the Russians? the Poles? © 
Glencoe: ‘The Free Press, 1954, the French? the Germans? (the Americans?) 
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comparison.” It is clear that education | was aS kilometers from Manila ® Some results from 
ans, 


held substantially « constant in these samples. 5 the Pasig g sample are referred to below. is 


_ The Philippine sample is matched to the | 

_ American and German samples in respect to 
urbanization, education, sex, and age. 
nomic levels are not easily comparable, but. 
the economic > levels represented in the Philip- 


pine sample reflect _ the same comparative interviewees indicated the relative power of | 
the classes of norms.!° Norms suf supporting in- 
dividual rights could be heuristically termed 
7 “democratic, 


: prerogative ‘could be similarly termed “ay- 


status range as the American and German 

levels. In order to obtain the required age 

span and achieve this comparable economic 

representation, it was necessary to draw a 
< large sample from freshmen at the U niversity 
of the Philippines. questionnaire was 

before prolonged exposure to- “college cul- 


given ren early in the freshman 3 year, however, 


_ The McGranahan questionnaire set up 
hypothetical situations designed to test for 
conflict between norms supporting individual 
rights and norms supporting group preroga- 
tive. The resolution of this conflict by the 


” and norms supporting group 


thoritarian.”” As would be anticipated, the 
democratic norms of Americans exercised 
prevailing power over the au _ authoritarian 
norms; and the contrary, by comparison, 
characteristic of German youth. In addition, 


_ ‘The ¢ questionnaire was given to 639 fresh- Z anti-Nazi and Nazi youth were significantly 
men at the University. This group had an_ differentiated by the degree to which they 


Oak Park sample and the Bad Homburg 


occupational distribution approximating authoritarian norms 


to the American sample, the writer gave the 


questionnaire to 131 seniors in the — | 


High School in Manila where the occupa- 
tional distribution was considerably lower — 


Filipino responses» to the questions show 
_ sample. To obtain a total group comparable _ significant differences both from the Amer- 


ican and German responses. Two hypotheses. 
are “suggested here to explain these differ. 
ences, but more evidence than is available in 


this paper would be required to | 


than in the University sample. T hese two : them. In the first place we suggest that the 
“' _ samples were separately analyzed and found Filipino did not see a multi-dimensional sit- | 
= be not significantly different with regard . uation in the questions, but a uni-dimen- 
.- any item. It is apparent from this that sional one. Human rights and group preroga- 
“there is a homogeneity of response in the tive were not considered to be in apposition. 


Philippine upper and lower occupational 


levels that did not obtain ain in the } McGranahan ¥ 


‘findings with reference to Americans. The 
samples from the University of the Philip- 
ph 


accordingly been combined and reported as 


For the reason in- 


the “Philippine sample.” 


pines and from the Mapa High School have z 


They were seen as part of the same “moral” 
order and had to be related within that order. 
Secondly, and this is a corollary | of the first 
hypothesis, prerogative was not regarded as 
license or naked power, but as social obliga- 
tion. Thus, overtones of strength and weak- 


“ness, domination an and submission, ¥ were muted 


dicated above this sample is comparable to orabsent. sent. 
the American, the Oak Park and the 


samples. In addition, to gain indications of 
_ attitudes of a lower economic and essentially 
rural group, the writer | gave the -_question- 


AUTHORITY AND THE FAMILY 


i & It is ; abundantly clear in the distribution 


{a naire to 133 seniors in the Pasig High School. of answers to the first question (Table 1) 


Pasig is a provincial town about twent five 


are not ‘to be as necessarily 
sentative of youth in the society as a whole, or 
of urban youth. The same conclusion follows 
from matching the McGranahan sample with refer-_ 
ence to economic levels. However, controlling these ne 
factors brings out the cultural variables with 


par- 


i ® The sampling unit was the section classified by 


: authorities into three types based on ability. 


‘Proportional Fandom sampling of sections was 
employed. 


10 This approach one 
by Samuel A. Stouffer in his study, “An Analysis 


of Conflicting Social Norms,” American Sociological 
- Review, 14 (December, 1949), pp. 707-717. How- 


ever, in the Stouffer design the interviewee was 


placed in a situation of role conflict, so that role 
norms rather than more general cultural | 
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ences were found between the answers s of 3 
* em Answers in percentages * to males | and females in the Philippine sample. 


ar the question, “WHICH OF In the Pasig sample, however, emphasis on 
Tuese Boys Your 


tun Wonen? (0) Tue Obedience was even greater. It may be con-— 
Boy Wxo Tyrannus Jectured that American attitudes toward the 
Beats Up SMALLER had some currency the urban 
 pREN, (b) THE Boy Philippine sample. Filipino comments on this _ 
Disoneys His SUPERIORS AS estion indicate that Filipinos did not per- 
_ENTS, TeAcHERS, LEADERS, ceive two independent evils here. They con- 
Emptover, Ere.” sidered that the evil of ty ranny was implicit 


iw’ (b) No the second question (Table 2) there are 
Park tality of the father r and the. running away 
Oa ar 
‘Bad (01) a 29 from home. As would be expected, the Amer- 
“BedHomburg ican sample and the Oak Park sample en- 

anti-Nazis (55) 49 (22 29 -dorsed the running away pretty heavily. The 
Bad ‘Homburg Homburg Nazis, indoctrinated to resist 
all a _anti-Nazi opinion within the home, endorsed 
Sample (770) 41.3 56.7 the running away more than the 


The Philippine sample and the Bad Hom- 
In all tables z-scores were computed for tests 1 t identical in th 
of significance at the .05 level. z-scores indicate sig- eir 


nificant differences at the .05 level between Philip-— B sponses to this question. But the comments 
pine sample and American samples. No computa- 7 of Filipinos probably indicate a basic dif- _ 
tions were made of the Nazi and anti-Nazi groups ference between ‘the attitudes. “Filipinos 


in view of the small Ns. 
wed two Germans that is related to 


denies the Nazi and anti-Nazi groups. A third in family structures. We can bring this out 
group responded inconsistently to the questions. by considering | the Filipinos who thought 


Therefore, the Nazi and anti-Nazi subsamples that the boy ‘should “not run ‘away from 
not equal the Bad Homburg 


that the Filipino places great emphasis on om mane 
obedience.’ at No facile decisions are open to = 


the young? Pre-testing indicated that the tine It FOR A Boy 
Filipino understood the meanings of Run Away FrRoM HoME 
words “tyrannizes” and “beats up” at least Mar, Hs Farnese Is Court 


BrutTAL?” 


sufficiently to verbalize accurately. But the 


writer ’s observations indicate that there is - 
little of this kind of behavior in the 


Philippines.?* Certainly, there is no Sample (200) zee 68 
-tionalized attit itude toward “bullying” Oak Park (163) 80 19 1 


Bad Homburg ‘é 45 50 Meee 
there is in American society, and this action Bad 
in the Philippines | is not met therefore with _anti-Nazis (ss) 27 
Jn the proportions reported for the Philippine Nazis (81) 48 1 
ample in the various tables, the maximum con- 
interval with 95 per cent confidence limits Philippine Sample 46. $52.4 2.1 
_2This facility is most noticeable in the Oak significantly different 
18During about one hundred hours of observae 
tion of children’s play in a Philippine barrio, the 44 The null hypothesis: _ that affirmative 
writer did not find instance of Protracted negative answers are evenly distributed in the 
universe may not be rejected. 
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3 Older brothers should be “kind” and “under. 


.” They “. . . may use “force if 


— 


Answers in percentages * to 
‘the question, “Do OLDER 
Have THE RIGHT 
ORDERS TO THE 
-YoOuNGER BROTHERS AND Os- 
THER Ww An extreme conflict and 
_ human rights is established in the fourth 


Homburg awareness was widespread in the samples, 
Military awar as probably 
anti-Nazis (55) itary awareness was proba y just as 
Bad Homburg widespread in the Philippines when this 
4 (61) ios = tater’ questionnaire was given in the fall of 1954, 
"Philippine Sample (770) 29.1 69.0 Memories of the Japanese occupation were 
still fresh. The Huk “rebellion” had only 
* 
~~ been put down i in 1952, and Huk bands were 
PP still scattered through the mountains and si 


-_-be rejected. Both samples are significantly different 
from the American samples. raiding barrios. ‘An 


this question added a comment. Only 20 per — . ing conducted in all schools and colleges. ie 
cent of the commenting group in any way _ _ Filipinos indicated by their answers to this 
endorsed the theory of submission to they attach to the 
authority. A typical response of | this group of 
was, “You should not run away because — 
father is your father. He is responsible for ob aa 
your life.” The rest of the commenting group = 
7 had other reasons why the boy yoy should not 


Answers in 1 percentages * to 
run away. Some thought the boy must hav Tat Be 


deserved the treatment he got. Others con-— prer, Durinc THE Last Wan 
sidered his obligation to stay home and look Rervsep To Osey aw Onsen 


_ after his mother. Still others emphasized the OF A SuPERIOR OFFICER 10 


“bad companions he might fall in with if he 
«Prisoner. Do You 


Tuink He Was Ricut w 


REFUSING» To OBEY Tas 
ORDER?” 


father would do only if he js Cultural Groups No  Noanswer 


” and the boy should “. . . tell his Sample (200) pat 68 200 


fath out hi elty,” or he shoul 
ather about his cruelty, should “ Park 84 tr 


the root of the cru elty and remedy it.” Homburg 
clearly related to the institutionalized alloca-_ anti-Nazis (38). 


of authority to senior siblings. But the BadHomburg _ 


: sensitivity of Filipinos to abuses of authorit 
is seen in the percentages. Only 29 per cent . Philippine Sample (7 70) (66. 5 32. 2. a 1. 5 
against 69 per cent who answered “no.” The 
_ _ comments indicated that the question sug- rejected. Bad Homburg sample significantly di different — 


Null hypothesis that American and Philippine 
samples drawn from ‘similar universes cannot be 
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| obligation to the group: 68 per cent of the the 


only what is gc good for the ‘country, 2 2 per 


| a theoretical that should be pro-— 


cent, thought tl lat who unjustly cri criti- 
= cize” the government should be thrown in 
eo ae Answers in percentages* to jail. - Filipinos seem to be more sensitive to 
soy _ “In News degrees of punishment, for while 68 per cent 
 _ Waar thought a _Rewspaper_ should ‘publish’ 


Fi 


« 
a 
cize the government shou e thrown in jail 


Bad Homburg sample indicates strong 


Cultura a ‘aps sie Tg ) (b) Noanswer support for severe sanctions, for 43 per cent a f 


j Sample (200) thought a newspaper ‘should publish. only 


Oak Park (163) iii: 81 ae 7 _ what is good for the country, and 36 per cent — 2 
Sample (191) 

Bad Homburg © 
anti-Nazis (35) 


Homb ay. 
6. paper should publish only what is good for 


the country, the percentage (68) 
_ thought that people who unjustly criticize a 


significantly different. 

the order was justified, and this was not sig- One would expect youth in a country with an 

nificantly different from the percentages in “democratic” norms to have confidence in 

the American n sample, _ which typically rebels the individual’s responsible use of his rights. 

against authority. T he Filipino recognizes Yet in question 7 (Table 7) a majority of ; 

but limits authority. ‘It is noteworthy that American youth indicated that the common 

the Pasig sample | gave even larger support to m 


man was stupid and easily led by propa- 

the refusal to obey the order: 71 per cent ganda. The German Offenbach sample gave oa 

supported the refusal. a majority of 86 per cent to this view. 
In Table 5a fairly abstract comparison contrast only 37 ‘per cen cent of the Philippine 

of norms is indicated. The American sample sample supported this view — with 7 
preferred individual rights with a | majority 

of 65 per cent. ‘The Oak Park sample ex- _ 

ceeded this with a percentage of 81. Even 


rights where military or r family authority the “SHOULD 


not evident. But the Filipino, on the con- 


Country Be THROWN 


ity even when it is employed to maintain an - ‘ 
American Sample 
Oak Park (163) 


Philippine sample considered that the Pun- Bad Homburg 
ishment was excessive, It should be noted Sample (91) 
| that while only 33 per cent of the . American Bs adHomburg 


sampl lish -anti-Nazis (55) 

ple thought a newspaper sh should publish “Bad Homburg a Pe, 

‘Philippine Sample (770) 30.7. 68.7 


Comments indicated very little on 


and nurtured. 
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problems of youth that appears in the Ameri. 
SS me —— can sample. Social change is taking place j in 
Answers in percentages * to to the Philippines quite as fast as it is in the 
United States. The same is true in Germany, 
‘tes aN Srupm EAsILy the report on the Friedberg sample i indi- 
MISLED BY PROPAGANDA?” 
‘carries with it an of unquestioning 
Yes No No — Social is Proceeding 
much mo 
_ American Sample 1 in Pasig inthe 
Offenbach Sample (256) + 86 a anila area and the responses of the e Pasig 


a Philippine Sample le (770) 37.2 2 59. 0 
= 


* All ‘samples ‘significantly different with ‘ref er- OF GREAT 
$¢McGranahan reported only the Offenbach ~The next question, | “Who, in your opinion, 
sample here and the Friedberg sample in Table 8. a 
= P yi was the greatest man in world history?” is 


We infer these questions were not given to the Bad 
Homburg sample. McGranahan reported, however, at at least partly projective in type, but it 


that responses to — in German communi- : probably throws light on culturally induced 


attitudes. (No table is provided for this | 


a question. ) Filipinos receive very little in- 
ae in their own history. ‘Under the 
Spanish they received a Spanish version of 


59 per ou who opposed it. This is 
of course partly a projective question and 


may not tap general cultural norms. We in- European history. Under the Americans they 


a h d A 
_ clude it here since many studies have indi- _ have received an American version of Euro- 


= aly its relevance to a totalitarian person- pean and American history. This has resulted 


ality syndrome. ‘There is no significant in a stultification of Filipino history. Young 


difference in percentages as between males 
and females in the Philippine sample, or be- _ to the history of their country have enormous 


‘tween the Philippine » sample and the Pasig. difficulty i in unearthing authentic documents. 
‘The Spanish, the Jz apanese, and the Ameri- 
Although the Filipino has regard for dane cans have all had 1 reason for destroying his- 

4 and for the authority they exercise, he ap- torical documents of one kind or another. 
parently does not _ think they have all the It is understandable, then, that the heroes 


4 answers. The Filipino responses to question _ available to F ilipinos for choice are much 
8 (Table 8) indicate the same lack of con- the same as the heroes availabl e to Ameri- 


Filipinos interested in applying themselves | 


fidence in the ability of elders to solve the cans. About the only exception is the na- | 


a tional hero and martyr, Dr. José Rizal, who 
J 8 a scholar and poet of considerable stat- 
=* ey ure. In answer to this question 24 per cent 


of ‘the Filipino males and 9 per ‘cent of the 
females mentioned Christ or God. Herodatus, 


LIEVE 
or Fiupinos claimed about 5 per cent of both males and | 
females. In terms of total choices, the Fili- 
, ait ot hose a higher | per r cent of non- n-political 
and non-military figures than either the 


CulturalGroups Yes No No answer _ Americans or 
ee of the Germans chose non-political and non- 


American Sa Sample (200) 3 31 figures in comparison with 26 per 


Philippine Sample (770) 31.8 62.8 


American an and Philippine samples 


cent of the Americans s and 62 p per cent of F 
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the in the = authority and obedience than Ger- 


study and McGranahan’s indicate (a) that 
Filipino youth place higher emphasis on sea closely identified with the group and » as = 
‘| authority and obedience than American _ 5 result, make less distinction between g group 4 
youth, (b) that they attribute less power" rights and individual rights tha than either Ger- 
— on the one ha hand nd and less “man or American youth. 


HAT PEOPLE DOES A RELIGIOUS CULT ATTRACT? | 


tutional behavior, is it possible to 


tod to a man whose small band of followers re- 

attracted to a new religious arded him as Christ (and who himself 
the following — that status) arose when 
(1) Religion is a spontaneously appearing, 7 a group visited Seattle, Washington, in the | 
. perennial, and universal attribute of man. ... winter of 1952. Their presence was first an- 
clement of chance, here and hereafter, ‘nounced by a two- column 8-inch advertise- 
must be contended with. (2). 


| From earliest known times, religion has as- ment in both Seattle newspapers. The ad 
' sumed institutionalized forms. Apparently it — contained a photograph of a bearded man wd 


An opportunity to study public reaction 


the basis of existing theory of insti- 


% cannot exist without social expression long robe, resembling the traditional por- 
F and social organization. (3) Organized _re- : traits of Christ. Beside the picture were a 


ligions t tend to become over- organized, from words: “We Believe THIS CHRIST 4 
very fact of their organization as “going Begotten Son of God. MORE> 
~ concerns”. . . They become ends in them- can we say!!! Listen to the words of Christ.” 
selves rather than means. (4) ... it is easier The time, place, and auspices for a public — 
i to administer the affairs of an organization | appearance were specified i in smaller print 
it is to keep creeds flexible, codes of at the bottom. 
uct clear and uncompromised, and the life of © Th it d a friend? attended de 
the spirit immanent. "Historically. has © writer and a Tiel 
~ meant either the eventual "disappearance of meeting. The audience numbered about 300. 
- the particular religious organization, or more _ We watched and listened, but asked no ques- 
commonly, reform or schism, in of anyone. At subsequent meetings our 
form of new sects or cults. investigation included direct personal con- 
versation with the “Christ,” Krishna Venta. 
_ We were able to establish sufficient rapport 
that ard suificiently large and varied popu- to facilitate fairly systematic study of this 
lation i is to contain a of indi- cult with tape rec recorder and and ques- 


religious institutions. 2 The author wishes to 
persons we should predict might be attracted — operation of Lynn B. Lucky in the execution of 
to a new religious cult. But can stich persons = this study, from the original decision to attend 
be identified i in terms of objective character- _ the first of this unusual series of meetings, to the 


istics 0 analysis of the questionnaire data. _ Acknowledge- 
bservable prior to their actual afiilia- ‘ ment is also due the Washington Public Opinion ; 


Laboratory, which both author and 


reported here ‘suggests at an | affirmative answer. 

versity, was of great help i in | preparing this oat 

of the American Academy ‘of Political and Social 8 This rapport was close enough, in fact, to be 

Science, 256 (March, pp. 1, 3, slightly embarrassing, influenced 


man youth, (c) that they see the individual 


— 
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4 questions were of the type: “Tf you're really 
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The first meeting, on January 20 
quietly conducted by several "disciples” 
dressed in plain robes, moving about on bare 

@ wearing beards and long hair, and em- 

- bracing each member of the audience upon 
entrance. One of them, called “Peter,” gave 

a quiet, lengthy introduction of the “Master” 

_ who made a dramatic entrance. In an hour- 7 
long lecture he reprimanded the crowd for 
having paid him so little heed 1,900 years — 
pg and stated his present mission as 
“gathering of the elect,” disclaiming any 
present intent to “save souls.” ” During an 

ensuing question ‘session, several members 
of the audience sought to ridicule the speaker, 
but the majority of the audience seemed 
content to enjoy the show. = = 
At the second meeting the following ev e- 
-. Krishna’s entry was unexpectedly inter- 
= by the minister of the liberal church — 
‘in Which the meeting was being held. He 
disclaimed all personal connection with the 
affair by announcing his discovery since the 
previous meeting that Krishna had a crimi-— 
nal record. Krishna was, however, permitted _ 
to speak. His lecture was defiant, referring 
repeatedly to persecutions inflicted on him 


by so-called Christians. The audience, con- a --humanity at the hands of a cruel and selfish 


taining many people who had attended the 
first meeting, reacted very ry differently on on this 


~ occasion. In addition to those who had come - tone, weary from long” suffering: 


just to see a _ show } and | the few who sought — 
3 tu ridicule the “Master,” as at the first meet- 
ing, 
vated and articulate minority who saw him 
as a serious threat to their own orthodox 
7 Christian be beliefs. They fought him aggres- 


SOCIOLOGIC! AL REV REVIEW 


THE MEETINGS different meeting place w was 1s obtained fe for 


the third and subsequent meetings. The third 


meeting (on January | 
At the fourth meeting (Wednesday ri 
te. January” 30) ‘Krishna lectured 
“Hypnotism and ‘Mental Telepathy” 


rather abstract terms. 


ir In his fifth lecture (Sunday, February 3) 


Krishna informed the audience that Christ 


and Jesus were two different people; that oa, 


Christ assisted in the creation of the 
universe, has been with men since their 


beginning, and that Christ, not Jesus, was} > 


- crucified. Krishna reasserted that he himself 
_was Christ: “I am Christ, the son of the 


- living God. ‘The eternal Christ. T he ‘one 


that was crucified 1,900 years ago, died and t 
was buried and on the third day rose again.” | 
_ In addition, the speaker devoted himself 
to a lament fo se the current state of freedom- 

of-the- press the United States. Both 
Seattle newspapers. had 1 refused to carry 
further advertising about his group, due, 

Krishna asserted, to pressure from interests 
that were afraid of his 

At the sixth and last meeting on Sunday, | 
February 10, Krishna discussed his criminal 
record, describing himself as a martyr for 


_ society. His remarks were tape- recorded, and 


included the following words spoken in 


true, “children, I have served time for 
. nine 


It is 
committing that bad check. I served . 


there now appeared to be a highly moti- _— months, in a road gang, three years on ‘proba- 


tion. It is true, children, that I . . . was con- 
_ victed for a so-called burglary. . . . The truth 
cannot be in someone like that because that 


vely, armed with” Bible verses, Their % is bad, and society says he is bad, and 


the Christ, show us the scars of your cruci- 
fixion!” In short, they seemed exclusively _ 
concerned with ‘reassuring themselves that 


was an imposter. ar 


some e of the responses to our - questionnaires. Som 
audience members regarded us as followers ra 
Krishna. Weeks after the last meeting, when this 

_ group had left ‘Seattle, the irate husband of one — 
woman (whose attendance at several meetings had 


es for everything he has done. 
And yet it has not stopped me from my mis- 


= and my work. As much as society | has 


said that I was guilty of those crimes, I say I 
was not guilty—Why?—It’s good for all of 
_ you. You know why I’m telling you this to- 


be day? I want you to condemn Me too and show | 
— 


‘the genuine Christ. 


holy in ‘religious thought. The devout persons who | 
thought Krishna was a wicked imposter seemed 
especially anxious to obtain oo that he was not 


- convinced her Krishna was really Christ) threat- _ 5 Krishna was fond of the Book of Revelation, 


us by telephone: “I'll have the law on you. 


* Elizabeth K. Nottingham, Religion and Society, 
New York: Doubleday, 1954, p. 5, points out that 
«the & often closely associated with the 


eae attributes to Christ the following words: 


know at what I will come upon you.” 


I will come like a thief, and you’ will not 
Rew. 


27, Sunday) dealt with a 
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your true | “Christian” spirit. I want to see how Taste 1. OF AND OF 
much Christian you are ai are and how much Hypo- TIONNATRES RETURNED BY DaTE OF MEETING 


crite you: are. 
Several members of the: audience Audience —-—sReturned 
throughout Krishna’s talk. At the close of a 


once again challenged Krishna: “Are you Sunday, Jan.27 420 
the embodiment of Christ?” ‘Krishna an- Wednesday, Jan. 30 70 


If I were to say “no’ to you, you be 


pleased, because you are not willing to accept. 
| If I were to say “yes” that I am, you would Christian Scientist, Church of the People, — 
a ¥ be very highly displeased and say “No, it _ Congregational, Episcopal, Greek Orthodox, _ 
isn't possible! to make my choice Jehovah’s Witnesses, Latter Day Saints, 
between you and God. I fear not what man Lutheran Mental Science, Methodist, Open 
might say about me. In all of his rejections I Bible S st bly of 
do not fear; but I do fear God. Therefore, I tandar — 
~ cannot lie to you to please you. I must tell the God, Presbyterian, | Quaker, Rosicrucian, — 
truth in the sight of God. I am the Son of - Seventh Day Adventist, Spiritualist, The — 


Church, United Brethren, and Unity. In size 


A woman in the audience cried out Each questionnaire included the open- 
cally, “I knew it!” Shortly afterward Krishna ended query: : “What was your main interest 
and his disciples departed in their Buick coming to this meeting?” With very 
station wagon for their home base exceptions ‘it was possible to divide 
colony in southern California. into two rather clear-cut cate- 
ae ‘THE AUDIENCES ‘ae the truth,” or “To gain an understanding of 
God,” etc. were classified as as seekers; those 
7 From our informal observations at the who said “To see a show,” or “I was curi- 
- first two meetings, it seemed that while many “ous, ” etc. were designated observers. el 
people attended as mere spectators, oth others What kind of people were these seekers 


Were genuinely « concerned whether “or not “and observers? Other questions showed that 


this man was really Christ.° The degree to seekers were less likely to be church mem- 
which persons accepted ‘Krishna’s claim bers, attended church less often than did 
seemed to depend more on their own predi- observers, _ more frequently ‘tend the Bible, 
lections than on what said. Our first 

questionnaire, , therefore, was “designed to bility of a second coming, devoted somewhat 
measure degree of acceptance of his claim, _ more of their idle thoughts to questions of 
and to obtain some indication of ‘predis- where and how they would spend oll 
positions. were lonelier, were slightly more apprehen- 
The audiences “appeared to range from sive about war depression. In short, 
middle to lower socio-economic status, with seekers tended to be those who had strong 
men and women about equally represented. _ religious interests that were not being satis- 
Very few non-white persons were present at fied through normal institutional channels. 
any of the meetings. Questionnaire responses These were the people, as identified by ques- 
showed that collectively the audiences in- tionnaire items, whom we would predict as as 
cluded one or more é adherents of each of the - most likely to heainia followers of Krishna, 


exceptions probably included a small 
_ ®This was true also of the “secondary im + group of relatives and friends of two of Krishna’s 
_—persons who heard of the affair second-hand © sabes followers who happened to be from Seattle. 
"through us. Many of them were chiefly concerned Responses: “T came on account of a friend,” or 


to know whether we thought Krishna really was “To see Brother Gene,’ " ete. These appear under * 
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to the theoretical position stated 3. PREDISPOSITION. or RESPONDENTS BY Din 
iy First ATTENDANCE = 
De 


THE (QUESTIONNAIRE FINDE NGS Attendance Observers N.R. Totals 
Did | any 0 of these people in. fact become % No. % % No. % No. % 
“followers” Krishna? A total of 129 


names and addresses were obtained from won a7) G) 6 (78), 100 
Wednesday, 
the questionnaires, and each (14) 61 (9) 39 


questionnaires were assembled into a single Sunday, 
unit. The number of meetings attended by (10) (7) 37 (2) 11 19 
be (19) 100 
seekers and observers is shown in Table 2. 
If the nine “no responses” are ‘eliminated Feb. 10 33 22 22 (9) 1m 
and the table is condensed into a four-fold ©) 
and one meeting vs. more-than-one-meeting those who gave their ames, 
_ Square of 12. .05, which for one degree of questionnaire to the item: “I L fost found out 
_ freedom is significant beyond the .001 level. about Krishna by (a) hearing about him 


_ This indicates that seekers were more prone © from another person, (b) reading his is ad i in 


to return to meetings after first the papers” (see Table 4). | 
By eliminating the N. R. row and 


Table 5 can be reduced to a four-fold con. 

Peak FREQUENCY OF oF ATTENDANCE . tingency table that yields a Chi-square of 

etialinl —— 4.71, which is significant for one degree of 
of meetings freedom at the .05 level. Thus Table 4 indi- 
attended NR. cates a significant tendency for seekers to 
learn of Krishna predominantly via news- 


10 paper advertising and for observers to learn 


1 _ For both categories, however, the median 
number of persons told was two, and if we} 
compare telling versus not telling by se seekers | 
Includes udes only tho those who gone their names. and observers we obtain Table 5. 


first four cells of this table, taken as 


- exposure to “the Master” than were ob- a four- fold contingency table, », yield a Chi- 
‘Servers. Returnees can be regarded, in 4 square of .032, which is far from significant. | 
_ limited sense, as “followers.” == Therefore, we cannot argue that seekers were | 

Despite th the | greater of seekers a 


' ny more, or less, talkative than observers. 
to return to Krishna’s lectures, the Propor- was hypothesized that once present i in 
tion of new observers in successive audiences — the audience, seekers would be: more ‘inclined 

appears to have increased, shown by ‘to accept Kriskna’s claim to be Christ than 


di luded ‘TABLE 4. Sources OF INFORMATION FOR SEEKERS 
audiences inc ude proportionate y tewer AND OBSERVERS 
new seekers, and proportionately more mew 


NR. 


‘ment 


Totals 


be “hypothesized that word-of- mouth 
more e effective in bringing in additional ob- 3 
servers than seekers. This hypothesis is 
15 

ported by responses in the mailed follow- “up 
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HAT KIND OF ‘PEOPLE ‘DOES ‘A RELIGIOUS CULT ATTRACT? | 


“TABLE LE 5. COMPARISON OF w WITH ers | (C. 2. 25) 

“it AS ORAL COMMUNICATORS through exposure to Krishna’s lectures, while 
- initially skeptical observers became | still 


= 


Told ‘more skeptical (C.R.= 2.85) in response 
otals Nobody Somebody N.R. Totals 

% Seekers Int response to the questionnaire item, 


“What do you think was the main thing 


4 
you ‘got out of coming [to this meeting] ?” 


of this claim was measured by an item in-— feeling and a light heart.” Still another—a Ps ; 
volving a thermometer-like diagram. The top church member—wrote, “Satisfaction that 
of its column was labeled “Absolutely cer-— he is a fraud. wre ” ‘Several respondents in- 
tain,” and the bottom, where it joined the dignantly called hi him ‘ ‘anti- Christ.” - 


thermometer bulb, was labeled ‘ “Absolutely (lar 


impossible.” Above thermometer ‘dia- 


JMMARY AND CON = 
| out | gram were the words, “Degrees of likeli- 
him | hood.” _ Respondents were asked to blacken o be Christ. 


id in} the tube up to a height that would indicate oave a cerjec 
4 _ his audiences consisted fom of two kinds 
ms, Christ. ” While this constituted a very unso- of persons: seekers, persons who wanted to 


phisticated attitude-scale it had the merit tof consider him seriously as a religious leader 
being clearly meaningful to the respondents. _ and ‘many of whom were not affiliated with ; 
| This item appeared twice on each ques- 4 church, and obs ervers who came because 


indi- | tionnaire, and respondents were instructed of curiosity. Seekers were more inclined than 

S t0} to indicate their degree of belief both before acne to return to subsequent meetings. 

ews: | and after the meeting. The markings were Initial announcement of the a was 

carn } converted later to a numerical index ranging by newspaper advertisement, but audience 

4 from 0, “Absolutely impossible,” to 1.0 E could later be recruited only by _ 
dian } “Absolutely certain.” word-of-mouth. The latter means of com- 
The signed questionnaires enabled us to munication was more effective in bringing in 
mil observe individual | opinions before and after observers to the lectures, while seckers were 
| ome or more exposures to Krishna. For the mainly brought in by the printed advertis-- 7 

1 aS} 51 seekers and 29 observers who put their — ing, so successive audiences contained in- _ 


names on | their " questionnaires and gave at creasing proportions of observers. The — 
least two. responses on the likelihood (ther- acceptance of his claim to be Christ was 


_mometer) question, definite shifts of — “initially higher among seekers than among 
occurred, as shown in Table 6. observers, and increased among seekers upon 
The initial level of belief differed — exposure to the lectures, whereas the lectures 


cantly between seekers and ol observers (C. R. decreased acceptance among observers. 


=12. 09) in ‘the direction one would expect. it can be argued theoretically a 


ad More than this, the eid favorable seek- religious organization that is “successful” 

6. Amonc least some of its constituents. These people 


RESPONDENTS will be more | prone e than others to accept the 
claims (at least temporarily, until institu- 

Likelihood Krishna is Christ _ tionalization sets in) of a cultist leader. 


2 possible, even with relatively unsophisticated 
4 Seekers a= baa 44 
1S Observers 29) 04 
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‘there are a sume of different cv cu 
market” at the same time. It is plausible — 


ses “on n the in this not enable us 
‘te predict which of several competing cults | 


co 

that important differences exist between te - might be selected by a cult- prone (institu. th 

of person who was attracted to Krishna tionally alienated but religiously intense) | 

Venta and those who find themselves aroused ‘person. Much further research would 1 be re- the 

by a different sort of appeal. The evidence quired before specific prediction co; could qu 

8 The possibility that some persons may have for 

a generalized cult-proneness seems implied by the © in . When Prophecy Fails, Minneapolis: ‘University jis 

- previous involvement with Dianetics of ‘several of Minnesota Press, 1956. There are seekers, ap- Siig 

of the members of the cult studied by Leon Fest- parently, who move from cult to cult in a never. f 28 

inger, Henry W. Riecken, and Stanley Schachter, ending quest. idee the 

THE SELF COMPONENT IN POTENTIAL DELINQUENCY | 

& WwW ALTER C. RECKLESS, SIMON ‘Diniz AND BARBARA Kay 

paper represents the second phase and maintenance of a socially mot 

Tis integrated research project on appropriate self-concept.” It was further sug- stuc 

insulation against and vulnerability for gested that this “insulation” is both re- yy 

of t 


delinquency at age 12, the threshold age - flected” in and a reflection of the definitions | 
- for American city boys. The first phase of as significant others in the lives of the non- boy: 

the project! attempted to indicate what 
_ makes for insulation against delinquency of If good concepts. self 
_sixth- grade boys in high delinquency areas. and others, as manifested by young persons, ae 
: In the present report sixth-grade white boys ‘might insulate against delinquency, adverse) 


in the highest delinquency areas in Colum- - concepts of self and others might set the 


bus, Ohio, who were nominated by their trend toward delinquency, in the sense that | tT 
ws prong for contact with the the young person has no internalized resist- | 244 
ance to the confrontation of 2 a bad 

ance 

quer 

“key t to stay clear of contact with the _— the problem by comparing the so-called in- self- 
juvenile court. sulated boys with the p potentially delinquent 
_ The purpose of the first phase of this : boys in the same adverse situations. pes Te 
investigation was to explore the components In present study all _sixth- grade 
“underlying potential insulation against legal — teachers in schools located in the areas of Fos - 
a nd social misconduct, which insulation oc- highest white delinquency were asked tof (yar 
curs even in the most adv erse social settings. nominate those boys i in their classrooms who | “Syste 
As a result of this research it was ; suggested would, in their estimation, almost certainly f Paper 
i that “insulation” against delinquency ap- ss experience future police and juvenile court em 
pears to function of the  contact.3 The teachers were also asked t0  jaenti 
—— justify their nominations by indicating the Facto 
Revised von of at reasons for selecting each boy. The names Consu 
1 1 i 1e 
projec’ 

Indian 


quency} 


po 
4 
g 
— 
— 
4 
2 | 
i+ 
: _ a 2 Murray, “Self Concept as an Insulator Against a 3 John S. Ely, An Ecological Study of Juvenile dicting 
5 _ Delinquency,” American Sociological Review, 21 Delinquency in Franklin County, Master’s Thesis, | Pre-Ac 
(December, 1956), pp. 744-746. — Ohio State University, Ohio 


contact. _ All nominees and their mothers were evaluations of white boys thought to be i 
then interviewed with a structured schedule. “insulated” against delinquency | were 
As in the investigation of “insulated” boys, tained from all sixth-grade in 
the basic instruments « consisted of the delin- schools located in the sixteen census | tracts | 
quency cy vulnerability (DE) and social re- that have the highest delinquency rates. 
sponsibility (RE) scales of the Gough Cali- — The 30 teachers selected 192 students, oo 
fornia Inventory. 4 These had been modified 52 per cent of the eligible boys, in their — 
slightly to make them more meaningful for > classes. Every teacher nominated at least : 
a grade-school population group. In addition, 7 two students, and the average was 6.4 boys - 
the four most highly discriminating items in _ per class. The range of teacher ‘selection 
an occupational preference scale ° were used varied from 15 to 100 per cent of the ‘eligible 
and included in a third instrument, which students. In the second study almost all the - 
attempted to determine the respondent’s — _ same teachers in the same schools neminated 

| self-concept with regard to law abiding be- 108 boys as being potentially delinquent. 
havior, his ; evaluations of family affectional : These boys constituted one- fourth of the 
patterns, and his friendship _ patterns and - eligible students. While nine teachers failed 

leisure activities. list any of their students as potential 

| Except for the occupational preference: candidates for future court contact, as many 
items, every question asked of the boy in as three- fifths of the eligible boys i in several 
this latter instrument was also asked of his of the classrooms were nominated. — aon ue 


— 


| mother. This | procedure was as used in both a In an attempt to determine the validity 
studies and permitted an analysis of the of teacher nominations and previous i involve- 
| similarities and differences in the definitions ment of the students with the law, both 
of the respondents a and their mothers. The | “good” (i.e., potentially insulated) and po- 
| boys completed self-administered forms at tentially delinquent nominees and their fami- 
same time their mothers were being were cleared through police and juvenile 
interviewed separately. court files. It was found that many of these 


‘artes Ive ear old boys, who in terms of juve-— 
"FINDINGS: nile court statistics are at the threshold 


| The re results ‘derived from these investi- contact The records revealed that sixteen 
gations are presented in terms of teacher of the 192 “good” boys. (8.3 per cent) were 
nominations, evaluations and court clear- on file for misconduct. A greater 
ances background characteristics, delin- percentage of the 108 students nominated 
quency proneness scores, |, and _differential prospective delinquents, namely 23 per cent, 
self-concepts of “insulated” or “good” boys had had some type of law enforcement con- 


and potentially delinquent subjects. — tact. Many of those on record in both groups 


| 4 
| Teacher Nominations, ‘Evaluations, — had been cited several times and a few had 


committed as many as five previous offenses. 


By ‘Harrison G. Gough, “ % 
gh, “A Sociological Theory 
of Psychology,” of Sociology, The nature of the charges against these, boys 


(March, 1948), pp. 359-366; Harrison G. Gough, : ranged from malicious: destruction of prop- 


paper read at the annual meeting of the American boys) through incorrigibility aa some Sicin 


Psychological Association, September, 1954; and 
Harrison G. Gough and Donald Ry “The _ of theft for the prospective delinquents. On 


Identification and Measurement of Predispositional the whole, of all boys who had been before 

Factors in Crime and Delinquency,” Journal of the court, students nominated as ‘ 

Consulting Psychology, 16 (June, 1952), pp. 207- boys (potentially insulated) appeared to 


- §The four items were taken from occupational _ ave been involved in fewer and less serious 


projections of 12 year old white boys in Evansville, _ offenses than had the iano! <x 


Indiana, and were found to be related to delin- z nominees. ie 4 


vulnerability, See James E. Morlock, Pre- Background cs. Of the 192 
icting Deli H 
g elinquency in a omogeneous “good” boys originally nominated, ‘the 


with a offense record were elimi-— 
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of 4.91) 7 Even 24 previous con- 


tact cases were eliminated from the p poten. 
tially delinquent | sample, the residual 77 


_ because of removals during the summer 
‘Thus, 125 subjects of the “good” 
boy nominees remained. As against this, and boys of the 101 were still significantly dif. 


— 


because of the shorter time span between ferent in the expected directions from the 


wa.) 


nominations, clearances, and contact, 101 125 “good” boys on the two scales. See | 
of the 108 boys nominated as potential a Unfortunately, in the first study we were 
linquents were interviewed. so concerned with isolating a truly non- F 
- i In most respects the social background | delinquent group that we did not gather data f ex 
characteristics of the two sets of respondents on the 16 boys nominated as “insulated” fo 
_not significantly different. This was but who had police or court How. to 
largely a function of the design, which mini- _ ever, it is reasonable to assume that these | ha 
mized or eliminated age, sex, race and socio- — 16 boys would not test any higher than the} 
- economic status variations. In addition, there 24 boys nominated as potential delinquents } Jat 
were no significant variations in the occupa- who were also found to have police and court | rey 
tions of the boys’ fathers, the percentage of | records, and it might be reasonably expected | jm 
mothers with full or part-time employment, that they would test lower on our measures } “jp 
the percentage of homeowners, and the delinquency vulnerability. | lin 
length of residence in the community. The delinquency vulnerability and ‘social tak 
a was found, | however, that on at least responsibility scales did more than differ- } cat 
"one important variable the “insulated” and entiate between the potentially delinquent | an 
"prospective delinquent subjects did differ and non- delinquent nominees. The scales } of 
significantly. Fewer of the ‘insulated’ boys also discriminated significantly, within the | wh 
_ than of the prospective - delinquents _ were sample of potential delinquents, between like 
‘members of broken homes (22 versus 36 those who h had and those who had not The 
= cent). As perhaps paren -enersinaae-nenae’ of experienced previous police and court con- | som 
this difference, the “good” boys families : tact. (The differences within the potentially | mar 
7. larger than those of the potential de- delinquent group will be reserved for discus- ‘The 
linquents. 8 cin nag family size in the sion in a subsequent paper.) Both scales | g00 
ence —_ was 3.6 — 2.6 in were th thus found to be sufficiently precise to rela 
the prospective delinquent sample angie’ “merit consideration as delinquency screening | and 
Delinquency _Proneness Measures and 
Scores. In addition to attempting to vali 
ms va i- Self-Concepts and Evaluations of Inter- tain] 
date the nominations and judgments of the R thes 
personal ‘Relationships. It was possible in| ™ 
teachers s through the court clearance pro-| nom: 
a antl the two studies to compare the responses of 
cedure, nominees were tested on the Furt 
@ the 125 “insulated ' boys with those of the | 
elinquency vulnerability and social re- uen 
“ 101 potentially delinquent boys to 18 ques-| 4 
sponsibility scales of the Gough California self- 
quency vulnerability score of the 125 “insu- using the Vii-square legal 


lated” boys was found to be lower than that ‘the ae = 
sponses of the two sets of mothers on af 

of all but one sample g group previously tested 
in the United States,® and significantly lower — 

- (using the critical ratio test at the .01 level) : Pe 7In both sample groups the ne vulner- 


than the n mean score . of the 101 “prospective twa and social responsibility scores were nega- 


delinquent boys (14. 57 with an Ss. D. of tively correlated. While the correlation coefficients 


were statistically significant in both instances, a 
2 42 versus 22. 60 with an S. D. of 7.99). - much higher correlation was found in the “insu- 
Similarls spon 


ilarly, the mean social responsibility lated” sample (—.605) than in the potentially de- 
score of the (125) “good” boys was sig- linquent sample (—.259). The delinquency vulner- 
Bese higher than that of the (101) | ability scale was also found to have high reliability 
z. as measured by the split-half technique. As a very 

nominated potential delinquents (28.86 with — conservative estimate of reliability, the scores on 
an S. D. of 3.60 err 24.26 with an S. D. _ the first 23 items of the DE scale were correlated 


, 
with scores on the last 23 items. For the 10! 
 OSee Reckless, Dinitz and Murray, op. cit., potentially delinquent | boys the split-half correla- 
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POTENTIAL DELINQUENCY AND NON-DELINQUENCY 


comparable number of schedule items, again bring their friends home. The mot hers" 
using the Chi-square test. of the potentially delinquent boys also 
_ The evidence thus obtained tends to give _ often than the mothers of the insulated bos 
aber support to the initial thesis that self- stated that the family situation was char- E 
concept may be an underlying component acterized by conflict and that there was not _ 
in delinquent or -delinquent conduct. much family participation in leisure J 
Perhaps one of the chief distinctions between _ and other activities. Finally, the mothers of = 
persons who will and those who will not the * ‘insulated” and the potentially delin- 
experience difficulty with the law in their quent boys differed in their evaluations of 
formative and later years lies in the extent 7 the frequency and severity of parental pun- 
to which a socially ae self image — ishment and in their definitions of the activ- — 
has been developed. 7 ity level of their respective sons. The ‘ 
An analysis and comparison of the “ insu- were frequently ‘punished and 
lated” and ‘potentially delinquent ‘nominees much more often defined by their 
significant differences in the self mothers as being quiet. 
images of members in the two groups. The r _ These differential perceptions on the part — 
“insulated” boys, unlike the . potentially de- “of both the boys and their mothers strongly 
linquent, did not ever expect to have to be suggest that one of the preconditions of law- 
taken to juvenile court or jail. They | indi- . abiding or delinquent conduct is to be found © 
cated a desire to avoid trouble at all costs | in the concept of self and others that one has 
and they had rarely engaged in any form e acquired in his primary group relationships. — 
of theft, and they had few if any friends | It should be emphasized in support of this _ 
who had been in trouble with the law. T hey contention that the mothers of the ‘poten- ; 
liked school and rarely played “hookey.” tially” delinquent boys were no less often 
They conceived of themselves as obedient in agreement with their sons’ less favorable 
sons who did not frequently behave in social definitions and perceptions than 
) manner contrary to their parents’ wishes. the mothers of the insulated boys with their 
They evaluated their families as being as sons’ more acceptable definitions. Conse- 
good ¢ or better than most families and the quently, the boys themselves, their mothers, 
relationships in the home as harmonious — and the teachers in each sample group ‘7 
and cordial. felt that their parents nominees were aware of some basic com- 
were neither ‘overly strict nor lax and cer- ponent(s) which steers boys aw away from or a 
tainly not unnecessarily punitive. In all of toward delinquency. In the realities of social - 
these respects they differed from the boys - interaction, “insulated” boys seem to define 
nominated as being potentially delinquent. themselves and seem to be thought of as 
Further, even within the potentially delin. “good” boys by their parents and teachers 
quent group itself important differences a to no less an extent than the potentially 
self-concepts and family evaluations were delinquent boys seem to define” themselves — 
found between the boys who had previous | and to be defined in - . 
legal involvement and those who had 
lated” and potentially delinquent boys were, Prop 


hi ‘Ged h inappropriate concept of self and other 
= enything , magni ed by tl eir respective — is the basic component that steers the youth — 
parents. ‘For example, all but one of the 


ful p person away from or toward delinquency, 
mothers of the potentially delinquent boys and that those appropriate or inappropriate 
thought that their sons could have selected 


concepts represent the differential responses 
better friends. These mothers also indicated to various environments and confrontations _ 
significantly more frequently than their 


bs delinquency patterns. With self and 
their counterparts in the insulated group other concepts operating in appropriate | and + 
that they were often unaware of their sons’ 
whereabouts, that they did not know very 


8 Walter C. Redhions The Crime Problem, sec- 
_ | man 
y of the friends with whom their vey ond edition, New York: Appleton- Pe Crofts, 


and that their sons did not ‘very 1955, PP. 79-8 81 and 221 ff. 
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riate the normal good together comprise a modal socio-psychologi- 
Psy g1 


boy in the high delinquency area, the nor- cal development and each may equally in- w 

mal bad boy in the high delinquency area, volve a normal development. oy) Ar 

the normal good boy in the good environ- a In conclusion, the authors wish to point | “ 

ment, and the normal bad boy in the good out that their extension | of self theory ty st 
environment can be understood. Concept explain insulation ag gainst and Proneness ti 

of self and other is the differential a toward delinquency is intended to apply wh 
component that helps to explain why some only to the development of “normal or thi 

x succumb and others do not, why some gravi- modal” goodness and badness and not a } El 
tate toward socially unacceptable patterns generated by neurotic and pre- | 

: of behavior and others veer away from them. psychotic components or a badness gener. | 
ee: Concept of self and other clin te ated by pathological conditions or faulty bel 

7 impact of life on the person as he has in- _ character” development (psychopathic per- (1 
_ ey | his experience. In other - words, it sonality). Nevertheless, because it applies | SYS 
consists of the yong of attitudes and to the normal or modal acquisition of in- Tie 

| be 

pre 

in interpersonal — relations. Appropriate a be the afore operational basis for designing tha 

inappropriate of self effective prevention and treatment 
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EMPIRICAL ENESS and 
‘OF SOCIAL CLASSES* sary 
Stanford University amb 
HE failure of ‘several ‘recent investiga- social class hypothesis. The negative find-f jont 
"tors ‘to obtain evidence | of disjunctive ings have been considered evidence to} studi 
-™ social classes? has led a number of support “the continuum theory of social} gina 
“ social scientists to doubt the the validity of the stratification,’ ’ in which the prestige status 
Revision of paper read at the annual meet-— arranged of social positions.” 
ing of the American Sociological Society, Septem- Se 
ber, 1956. Included are findings from a paper on _ciology, 16 (March, 1951), pp. 17-29; Stanley ” ot 
“Class Awareness in a Jamaican Market Town,” Hetzler, “An Investigation of the Distinctiveness of > x 
presented at the Spring meeting of the Southwestern Social Classes,” American Sociological Review, 18 Si ‘ 
_ Anthropological Society, May, 1956. The present (October, 1953), pp. 493-497; Godfrey Hochbaum, ase 
report is based on the writer’s unpublished disser- John G. Darley, E. D. Monachesi, and Charles N tr 
tation, “Social Stratification in a Jamaican Market ‘Bird, “Socio-Economic Variables in a Large City,”> © ee 
Town: A Conceptual and Methodological Analysis,” American Journal of Sociology, 61 (July, 1955), pid 
Yale University, 1956. Data for the research were pp. 31-38; William F. Kenkel, “An Experimental Pia h 
collected during the summer of 1954 as part of the — rg of Social Stratification in Columbus, Ohio,” poo a 
_ Yale Interdisciplinary Training Program. The au- Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio State University, 1952;f | i 
_ thor is indebted to that program and to the Ford Thomas E. Lasswell, “A Study of Social Stratifica P. oT 
end Carnegie Foundations, which financed separate tion Using an Area Sample of Raters,” American as : 
- phases of it. Appreciation is expressed to August B. Sociological Review, 19 (June, 1954), pp. 310-313;f a 
Hollingshead and Maurice R. Davie for their many Gerhardt E. Lenski, “American: Social Classes: what 
helpful suggestions and constructive criticisms. The — Statistical Strata or Social Groups?” American ed 
author is also indebted to the many persons in ' Journal of Sociology, 58 (September, 1952), pp. loan 
_ Jamaica who so willingly co-operated with him 139-144; Arnold M. Rose, “The Popular Meaning Holling 


during the course of the research. at AS of Class Designation,” Sociology and Social Re- 

- 10Qtis Dudley Duncan and Jay W. Artis, “Some search, 38 (September-October, 1953), pp. 14-21. 
> ‘Problems of Stratification Research,” Rural So- _ Cuber and Kenkel’s treatment is largely devoted 
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This paper is concerned with the i issue of 


whether prestige status data are more ade- 
quately interpreted as categorical or contin-— 
uous. It reports the results of a stratification 
study 0 of the Jamaican market town of Chris- 
tiana, which was undertaken to. determine 


4 


Second, as in re- 
‘searchers disagreed about whether 
status data are interpreted more e adequately 
as categorical or — in a 


COMMMUNITY 


whether the method of social class analysis 


that Hollingshead introduced and tested in 
Elmtown * could be applied to the Jamaican — 
community. As i in Elmtown, there were three 
conditions| for a commonly recognized and 
behaviorally relevant social dass structure: 
(1) that the community residents would be 
systematically aware of social class distinc- 
tions; (2) that a social class structure would 
be derived from the mutual evaluations of | 
prestige made by » the inhabitants; and (3) 
that independent evidence of the relevance — 
| of the social class concept would be ob- 
££ Social class was treated as a theoretical 
‘construct rather than as a substantive en- 
tity.® Consequently, the validity of the e social 
| dass frame of reference depended upon. the 


demonstrability of its empirical determinacy _ 
| and its predictive value.® It was not neces- ‘ 


sary, as Lasswell and Lenski have appar- 
ently assumed, 7 to demonstrate the existence 


Christiana is situated in the upland inte-— 
rior of Jamaica, thirty miles from the “tour- 
. ist belt” on the island’s North Coast. It — 
- a population of approximately 2300 persons 
& a little less than four square miles. From — 
; its founding in the late nineteenth century, 
_the town’s commercial focus has been a nan a 
“Ties market that serves small farmers who are 
- scattered throughout the surrounding coun- 
 tryside. On the weekly market day 80 per 
‘cent of the retail business is transacted by 
local merchants and shopkeepers.’° 
Although farming is the major 
the diversity of occupations is comparable 
_ with that found in most small towns in the 
‘United States. However, in Christiana there 
& a greater concentration in the “lower class 
occupations” than in most American towns. — 
- Approximately 65 per cent of the adults re- — 


_ siding in the town are small peasant proprie- 


peasants (i.e., farm and/or 
- general laborers), and domestic servants. 


of a unique ‘set of social class boundaries un- 
ambiguously perceived by = - community tion of Jamaica,’’ American Sociological Review, 19 a 


Family and Colour in Jamaica, London: Eyre & 
Two conditions ‘made Jamaica an excel- Spottiswoodie, 1953. Evidence that the Jamaican 
lent setting for this test. First, previous | and American prestige systems were similar was 
‘studies of the ] Jamaican social structure in- also provided in the present study. An occupational 
dicated there was a well- defined and im- 4 scale developed and validated in the United States 


i li aie was found in another phase of this research to have | 
portant system of social inequali ity simi ve a rank order correlation of 81 with the distribu- ; 


to the American prestige status system.* tion of the average presi ge ratings the Christiana 
residents received. In addition, this finding is con- _ 
sistent with Inkeles and Rossi’s finding of a rela- 
tively standard ranking of occupational prestige in 
six different modern industrialized countries. See — 
States, New York: Appleton- Century- -Crofts, 1954. _ Ellis, op. cit., pp. 237-266; Alex Inkeles and Peter 
August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown ’s Youth, _H. Rossi, “National Comparisons of Occupational 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1948. Americen Journal of Sociology, 61 (Janu- 
Ibid., pp. 25-40, 68-74, 80-82, 204-243. ary, 1956), PP. 
CE. August B. Hollingshead, “Community Re- a: Henriques, on the one hand, holds that the 
search: Development and Present Condition,”  island’s social order is most adequately viewed as 
American Sociological Review, 13 (April, 1948), a prestige continuum. See Henriques, op. cit., p. 161. 
p. 143. Broom, on the other hand, has maintained that 
_ ®The writer concurs with Kaufman’s statement a clearly demarcated social class structure is found © 
that: “. . . the basic question is not whether the in Jamaica and has denied that “social stratification _ 
class concept is ‘real’ or ‘nominal’; but (1) By in Jamaica . . . [can] be understood as an unin- 
what procedures is it defined? and (2) How is it ~_terrupted " continuum of status positions.” — See 
related to other constructs—the content of the Broom, 
term?” See Harold - Kaufman, “Discussion” of to See Sydney W. Mintz, “The Jamaican Internal 
Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 148. Pattern: Some Notes and Hypotheses, 
‘Lasswell, op. cit.; Lenski, op. cit. and Economic Studies, 4 (February, 1955), 
®See Leonard Broom, “The Social D 103. 


to the presentation of the continuum theory of 
social stratification. See John F. Cuber and William — 
F. Kenkel, Social Stratification in the United 
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Additional heterogeneity found in exception, the population enumerated jn 
wealth, religion, race, and ethnicity. Marked this census consisted of all adult heads of 
discrepancies in ennuel cash income prevail, households who had resided i in Christiana for 
with some few individuals earning as much 4 a period of at least one year. . The exception 
as $18,000 and others obtaining less than was the so-called peasantry class. A dialect 
$100. Religious organizations are numerous barrier made it necessary to exclude this 
2 : and varied. The three main churches are - economically impoverished and ‘uneducated 

_ Moravian, Presbyterian, and Anglican, the aggregate from the sample frame. Without 


4 last being commonly recognized as the dom- _ attempting to minimize the desirability of a 


inant institution, at least in terms of power _ more inclusive universe, we should point out 
_ and prestige. In addition, a Catholic Church that excluding this aggregate appears to bias 
3 and a vast assortment of religious sects op- the results against confirming the social class 


tiana, as is true in Jamaica in general, is viduals whose social class positions would 
predominantly colored. ‘At least 95 per cent most easily be ev aluated by the community 
of the residents can be classified as of Afri- at large, and who were separated from the 
/= extraction to a noticeable degree. The _ other residents by a wide social gulf. = 
rest can be subdivided into three racial or 2. ~The sample frame was cee 
ican), Chinese, and Syrian. relative social of each individual 

taut factor Index of Social Position (ISP).!? By 
é dual criteria of religious affiliation and 

: _ To o test the social class hypothesis, it was cop scores, a bifurcated array was con- 
necessary to collect data on the mutual eval- structed. That is, ‘the Anglicans were are 


mmunity. The ranged descending order of their ISP 
informal associations in the community. - scores, and a similar rank order was made 


of the non- Anglicans. ‘Finally, ‘systematic 
re 
The judges rate sample | was drawn by selecting « every third 

was the person in the bifurcated array once a random 
4 social class structure. As applied in the pres- entry had been made in the list. _ wre 


ent research, three major modifications were 


hat h b 3. The 34 residents | who were selected 
ractices that have been as both raters and ratees. During a 


SS. in previous versions of this tech structured interview, each resident was asked 


c “Z ique: * a conventional sampling procedure the following open-ended question: “What 
used for selecting both raters and ratees; 


would you say are the most important social 
criteria and categories for prestige ratings 


_ differences found among the people o of Chris- | 
were supplied by the individual raters—not tiana? ' That i is, ery “eer. groups or i: | 
by the researcher; and the median percentile : gories pater you divide them into?” ™ Re- 

was used instead of the arithmetic mean for spondents who reported the presence 
combining the rating technique data. 


Th q sine ry gorical social differences were asked to rate | 

the class positions of the other sample sub- 

1, To comple dwellin jects according to the number and types of 


8 categories the had reported. 
house census was taken with the co-opera- y P 14 
- Sociometric Procedure. Each of the 34 
Ww ho provided information on the occupation, 
7 ee A. ollingshea is, an irby, 
education, and religious affiliation of — . “Social ‘Mobility and Mental Illness,” American 


: head « of household in the community. W ith Sociological Review, 19 (October, 1954), p. 579. 


aks Except for the adjective “social” and for the 
For an excellent critical appraisal of ‘the a town name, the question duplicates one asked in 
judges rating technique, see Harold F. Kaufman, _ a study of class-consciousness in Ventura, Cali- 
Otis Dudly Duncan, Neal Gross, and William H. fornia. See S. Stansfeld Sargent, “Class and Class- 
n “ij Sewell, “Problems of Theory and Method in the Consciousness in a California Town,” Social Prob- 
7 of Social Stratification, ” Rural Sociology, lems, 1 (June, 1953), p. a. 
sociometric 


erate in the region. The population of Chris- hypothesis. The peasantry consist of indi- : 
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residents was to stipulate his degree Except for a a young school teacher, 
of friendship with every one of the other 33 asserted that there definitely were three so- 


this task, make e one of five choices: Don’t them, ‘all. those who rey replied affirmatively to 
Know, Very Friendly, F a ie ‘the social differences question supplied terms 
or Unfriendly. Two patterns of friendship for their categories. “Class” was the term 
were "categorized: 1) Mutual Friendships 
(Very Friendly or Friendly 
choices) ‘Choice (Very Classes, described in various 
Ways. Some individuals emphasized only the 
| social character of class distinctions. Others 
om AWARENESS stressed their strictly economic nature. Most 
often , however, class distinctions were 
lysis of ‘the rating _ technique data ported to be based on a combination of 
showed a high degree of class awareness in - factors, with very little agreement on 
Christiana. To” the majority of residents, _ing which traits counted most in determining 7 


Three persons, however, disclaimed the ex- Taste 1. 1. RESPONSES TO THE OPEN-ENDED QUESTION 
istence of classes, feeling, as one of them ow Soctar Dirrerences 
expressed it, that “everybody is just ordi- ay 


nary.” ‘Since two of these disclaimers were Sample Subjects 


daly, the only sample subjects over 
years old, there is a distinct possibility that Denied social differences eee a 


No reply 2 
age was important in their negative replies. Reported social dal deferens 
In two additional cases it was impossible to — 


wal 


gain an answer to to the question on bs 


idents who replied -affirma-— . wt, | 
OF the 29 residents w p 


tively 20 partitioned the “community into not enumerate 
three lev els. Three persons divided Christiana | 
into two social levels, making a simple rule- 


of-thumb categorization such as: “Some peo- 


‘Number using term “class” 


ple have their parties for their friends and 


relatives; others don’t.” Three sample -_ class position. In all cases, the interviewees — 


jects maintained that four strata were to be z were able to use their own categories for 
found, while two perceived a five class sys- 


tem. For one elderly woman, who a class-typing the other sample subjects. A ; 


the presence of social differences in Chris- Table 1. ches El pepo 
tiana, the topic was too painful to discuss” 
openly. Her emotional reaction illustrates 


bet th t ti 
the fact that the topic of social class distinc- ige ratin 
whether the ratings were commensurate. The 
tions may be an anxiety-laden area. 


coefficient of .56 obtained in this test is 


question preceded the social differences question by Statistically significant at the .01 level, , indi- 
a page. This procedure insured greater reliability, cating quite clearly that the raters, despite 


since the researcher could be confident that the © their varied class descriptions, had in sys- 


interviewees had correctly identified each of the 
tatees prior to the task of class-typing them. It also © tematic fashion class- ‘typed t their fellow. 


reduced the possibility that the raters’ descriptions townspeople. 
of the class structure ‘might unduly influence their a This su ggests that extreme caution must 
_ 18The sociometric data on friendship undoubt- - For this test, each set of ratings was trans- 
edly provided a conservative estimate of the pos- formed into prestige rankings. The WwW coefficient 
sible class cleavages. As Hollingshead’s research : was corrected for the presence of tied ranks. For the 
suggests, persons are more likely to have their selec- $ 

tion of best friends, rather than friends, in general, — a of concordance, see Allen L. Edwards, Statistical — 
patterned 17 class lines. See Hollingshead, op. cit., Methods for the Behavioral Sciences, New York: . 


Rinehart & 1954, pp. 402-412, 430-433. 


summary of these findings is presented in _ 


rationale and method of calculating the coefficient 
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be exercised in interpreting social class data overlap is to be expected. Class awareness is 


solely on the basis of the verbal criteria that a perceptual phenomenon. ‘Perceptual: distor- 
people report. In the present data the fact tion will most likely occur when the objec. 
that class categories were labelled differ- tive environment is not clearly structured 
ently—sometimes markedly so—did not sig- and when strong motives, attitudes, and val- | 
— nify that they were conceived differently. ues are evoked by the percept.° 2° Both of these 


- 


Instead, it appears that the labels applied by — conditions were found in the pr present strati- 
| raters served | only as convenient shorthand fication data. Status symbols in Christiana 


thought to be. For instance, a ‘respondent sarily monopolized by people from one pres. 
|= distinguished between “the highest tige level, and as noted above, class differ. | 
class” and “the business class” ” assigned ences could evoke strong emotional responses, 


| 
ar 
| some businessmen to “the highest class” and _ 4 Also, some distortion probably resulted from | wi 
| people who were engaged in such unbusiness- : the limited experience persons had outside | an 
| like occupations as teaching to “the business 7 their own social ‘Stratum. 7 uk ee i> pr 
class.” This discrepancy between verbal cri- ste 
teria and use of class categories niicees SOCIAL CLASS AND INFORMAL _ cal 
clearly that of class aware- SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS cel 
ness concept ‘ . . is not to be found in the from | 
7 uniform conceptualizations of a social system a To estimate the social class structure from eve 
it members, but in the convergence (if the varied _class perspectives held by the dif 
it exists) of their several schemes of evalua- raters the ratings were inf 
Thus, the first condition in the class analy- set of ratings composite dif 
sis has been satisfied. The majority of people — prestige score for each sample subject 9 was per 
> in Christiana accepted the existence of cate- _ then obtained by calculating the median of 3 
gorical social differences in their community — the subject’s percentile scores from all the the 
as a social fact, and they were able to use other raters. | The distribution « of these aver- a 
levels they reported to class- s-type age (see Figure 1) furnished hav 
their fellow townspeople in systematic and me! 
ful fashion. Class awareness can be CLASS "CLASS: my divi 
meaning ul on. \ Car a IV1 
inferred to be present ‘I but no unique set of fee a) ship 
class boundaries were unambiguously per-— ber 
ceived i in the community. Overlap in the de- sible 
scriptions of the class structure by the raters to 
is evidenced by (1) the unexplained vari- heat 
puted between the prestige ratings, (2) the SoctaL Ciass D1visions degr 
widely varied number of social levels reported "FROM ‘THE PRESTIGE 
by the raters, and (3) the corre] 
cannot be detailed here, that a rater’s per-— “the | for estimating ‘the subjects’ 
spective of the class structure varied sys- relative social ‘status in the community. 
tematically with his” own position. 
«AT See W. Lloyd Warner Marchia Meeker, and sented a difference in degree rather than in kind. «yay 
Kenneth Eells, Social Class in America, Chicago: The lowest rank order correlation obtained was in 
Be)... Otis Dudley Duncan and Jay Ww. Artis, 20 See Leonard Doob, Social Psychology, New 1951, 
“Social Stratification in a Pennsylvania’ Rural Henry Holt and Company, 1952, pp. 70-83. 
 Cummender” > Agricultural | Experiment Station 21.No formal reliability test was made of the | “Socia 
Bulletin 543, State College: Pennsylvania data obtained from the sample subjects. Rural 
‘College School of Agriculture, 1951, p. 21. _ However, the average prestige status scores weft f can § 
 .. 19 Generally, the greater the social distance | compared with similar scores assigned the ratees — by Ole 
‘separating the raters from the Upper Class the by six “expert” judges chosen for their presumably bas 


greater was the average number of Upper Class - Superior insight into the informal social structure 
assignments. By | analysis of the intercorrela- of Christiana. statistically significant rank order 
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which suggested the thee were of class ‘cleav- - This common sense measure does not nil 
| ages. For convenience, the four classes are any probability statement concerning the co- 
labelled: Upper, Upper Mi iddle, Middle, and hesion of a given class. s. Statistical analysis 
Lower Middle. Since no Sursudies for estimat- by the method of chi square was not used 
ing the location of the lines of cleavage = the data did not meet a cardinal as- 
available, no more determinate estimate was sumption of chi square that the objects ob- 7 
possible. Instead, the cleavages are the prod- served for the test of significance are ran- 
uct of the investigator’s clinical judgment. _ domly sampled. A systematic sample had 
- ‘The reader should not assume that. _ social been taken of residents in Christiana but not 
status has been measured empirically along of Mutual Friendships. ji eae 
an interval scale. The median percentile, - The Coefficients of Agreement calculated — 
which has been used to combine rz ratings, is for the total sample, the intraclass choices i. 
an ordinal scale statistic and, consequently, and the six interclass cells are presented in 
provides no information on the length of-the Table 2. The most striking result is the cO- 
status units involved. From the figure, a hesion manifested in the Upper Class. The 
can infer that a person in the a coefficient of .93 signifies that almost with- 


centile is higher in social status than a per- out exception people i in this class chose each 
son in the fiftieth percentile. There is, how- other as friends. This degree of cohesiveness 
ever, ‘no basis for calculating the degree of is more than three times as | great as that we 
difference. For example, there is no basis for manifested by the total sample and is ; almost 
inferring that the distance between the tenth 7 double that of any other class. This remark- 
and fiftieth percentiles is greater than the ble solidarity in the Upper Class cannot be — 
differences between the fiftieth and sixtieth — explained merely in terms of their possessing 
pecentiles?? ss more mutual friends in the sample at large. 

Social Class Cohesion. The ‘hilienniin of Table 2 shows that the interclass Coefficients 
the four classes was estimated by a socio- of Agreement calculated between the Upper 
metric index that Loomis and his colleagues Class and the other three social ‘classes do 7 
have designated as the Coefficient of Agree- ot differ markedly from the Coefficients of i, 
ment (CA).2* This index was computed by Agreement computed for the total sample. 


dividing the total number of Mutual Friend- 


ships within a social class by the total Soctat Crass Data* 
ber of Mutual Friendships theoretically pos- 


sible. The index can range in value from zero 


to one. A zero value a total lack of c co- ov 


hesion, since it indicates | no Mutual Friend- — U 

ships; a value of one ‘means a iy 
degree of cohesion, ‘Le. the Mutual Friend 

correlation coefficient of .91 was computed between = 

these two independently measured sets of 4 U-UM 

| For a more detailed discussion of the ag 


tionship between the empirical scales of UM-M 


ment used in research and the permissible statistical UM-LM 

operations and inferences see S. S. Stevens, M-LM 
| “Mathematics, Measurements, and Psychophysics,” Coefficient of agreement Mey 
in Handbook of Experimental Psychology, edited total sample 

} by S. S. Stevens, New York: John Wiley & Sons, <cilinshsiiahiacpetiliteiinadcitllihiininndittiinpaipatidi 

1951, pp. * The Coefficient of Agreement is computed by 

- Charles P. Loomis, Julio O. Morales, et al., dividing the total number of Mutual Friendships 

“Social Status and Communication in Costa Rican observed for a cell by the maximum number of 

» — Rural Communities,’ ’ in Readings in Latin Ameri-— Mutual Friendships theoretically possible for that 


| by Olen E. Leonard and Charles P. Loomis, East § +The abbreviations us used are: are: U for U Upper ‘Class, 
Lansing: State Press, 1953, for Upper Middle Class, M for Middle Class, 
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‘Thus, ‘indicate that might not association 
ite Class in Christiana was a very tightly knit group, as as has been postulated, but that the 
association group ‘marked by a high degree 7 ‘subgroup © was invalidly demarcated as a sep. 

_ of enclosure. 7+ arate class. To remove these sources of 


No other subgroup in the sample mani- doubt, a further analysis: estimated the de- 
fested a degree of reciprocated friendship ee cleavage between the four social 


1 sufficient to be classified as an ‘ ‘association” classes. The general question was: Do people f 
group, in the literal sense of the term. . How- in Christiana choose members of their own | , 

a a ever, the Mutual F riendships | in the Upper social class as friends in marked preference rg 
- Middle and Lower Middle Classes total ap- to members of other social classesP ft 
proximately 50 per cent of the maximum = - Social Class Cleavages. For this test, the b 


cohesiveness is roughly one and a third times analyzed by what Proctor and Loomis have 
as great as for the total sample and is more termed an Index of Ingroup Preference 
“thn twice the degree of cohesiveness calcu-  (IP).? 25 A value greater than 1.00 signifies 
lated for all the interclass s subgroups com- ingroup preference, a value less than 1.00 
bine (CA for the interclass Subgroups com- : signifies outgroup preference, and a value. 


: ——— - theoretically possible. This degree of sociometric data o n Friendship Choices were 
> 


bined ined equal 23). Moreover, the cohesion in of 1.00 an absence of preference for either | P! 
these two social classes is appreciably in group. absolute value of ‘the index be 
excess of the cohesion manifested by any furnishes an estimate of the degree of pref- | 
Single interclass subgroup. These results sug- erence. For instance, an index score of 2.00 th 
gest that it might be useful in ‘stratification would indicate that members of the i ingroup M 
_ analysis to distinguish between the degree of _ preferred themselves to the outgroup twice les 
- mutual association observed in the different es much as might be expected on the basis | ™ 
social classes. For example, in Christiana the of the : numerical ‘composition of the two | th 
— _ Upper Class would be classified as a high 7 groups. Like the Coefficient of Agreement, th 
association group, the Upper Middle and - this index does not lend itself to probability = 
- groups, and the Middle Class as a low asso-— _ The Indices of Ingroup on com- = 
ciation puted for the four social classes are presented 
__ The data on intraclass cohesion do not by in Table 3. These results show that with the the 
_ themselves substantiate the social class hy- exception of the Middle Class, the towns-~ _ 
_ pothesis. It is possible that reliance on re-— people of Christiana I had the preponderance pat 
ciprocated friendship choices might have un- of their friendship choices located within Mi 
_._ duly biased the results in favor of the their own social class. The ‘he Upper Ck: Class did 
disjunctive hypothesis when in fact the fail- 
3 ure of one social class, such as the Upper 25 The Index of Ingroup repre- | hav 
lass, to reciprocate friendship choices might following formula: owr 
be the sole factor responsible. Moreover, the IP = (b) the 
lack of cohesion observed for the Middle 
ae The disjunctiveness of this stratum can in class 
part be traced to the important role of color in 4 bs the number of persons” in the Pin ¢ 
the stratification system of the community. The outgroup, ce. indi 
fact that the members of the Upper Class were ae a= the total number of “choices ‘ = 
_ predominantly white or near-white had the dual --yected ~by members of an in- | dem 
function of setting off the group from the rest get group to other members of the f 4moi 
the community and of providing a unifying bond. | same ingroup. Le with 
Yet, the racial factor furnishes only a partial ex- 4 _ 

Ca-b =the total number of choices di- Clas 

planation of this high degree of social cleavage. = "rected b of 
Whiteness, by itself, was not a guarantee of ‘Upper be ¢ 

= May group to members of an out- 

Class membership nor was it a prerequisite. Access woul 
to superior power and the qualities necessary to sition 
struc 
“Color and | Class in a Market Town,” 
Sociology ond Social Research, search Methods in Social Part II, New 
1957), PP. 354-360. 1951, p. 574.0 Pirical 
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TABLE, 3. Invices oF INGROUP PREFERENCE ginality should be found in a small 
Four Sociat Crasses* community is itself noteworthy and should 


sep- Qutroupt = U UM M LM serve to underscore the caution against in- 
of discriminately applying Weber’s concept of 
de- 2.67 0.83 2.08 status group to all units of the social order. 
ocial in 4, Another interesting aspect of the find- 


Rest of sample 4. 270. 92 2.15 the Friendship Choices. Persons in a given 
social class rejected individuals in a class 

*The Index of Ingroup Preference is. calculated subordinate to theirs” to a greater extent 
Pi dividing the ratio of observed ingroup wrrealil than they were rejected by that subordinate 


to the observed outgroup choices by the ratio of in- | 
group choices that is expected on the basis of the “class, This effect is most noticeable between — 


numerical composition of the two groups. | +-—«s he Upper Middle and Lower Middle Classes, 
{The abbreviations used are: U for Upper Class, where the Upper magecad Class rejected the 
UM for Upper Middle Class, M for Middle wcuelh 

and LM for Lower Middle Class. 


— 


‘proved | to be most exclusive, with its me mem 


exception, this effect was present in 


ither degrees in all the friendship-cho 
eferring each other as friends ro’ ying e friendship-c oice 
ndex fers | pre riends approx patterns between the four social classes. 


imately four times as much as they preferred 
the rest of the sample combined. The Upper _ The single exception was the Middle Class. 


Middle and Lower Middle Classes evidenced Its: members _ rejected by persons in 
lesser, but still marked, degrees of ingroup the Lower Middle Class twice as often as 


exclusiveness. The intraclass preference of in turn = 
the Upper Middle Class was approximately Middle Class. 


“three times as great as its preference for the _ This finding ‘of a reciprocal, d downward — 


rest of the sample. The Lower Middle Class rejection pattern between the social classes 
~~ | members preferred their own group approx- in Christiana may be an unexpected gain ] = 
Meg imately twice as much as they did the out- of the present study if it can be replicated 
nted | sfoup, when the latter comprised the the rest of in other researches. These data may well 


Middle Class. The persons in this Feciprocal between ‘the social 


ns ir inter q 


“did not discriminate along class lines in classes, ‘it appears that the source of their 
having been evenly distributed between their ordinate . classes, On the other hand, the re- 


choosing friends, their friendship selections strength lies in the actions of the super-— 


own class and the other three. However, ciprocal nature of these data furnishes evi- 
the Middle Class was discriminated against dence of a common value system and and, thus, : 
by each of the other three classes in their - contradicts the notion of social prestige as 
friendship choices, This fact that the other | a phenomenon sim 


| me sit ply arrogated by the 
classes did manifest ingroup _exclusiveness ‘ces. 
in their ‘relationship with the Middle Class 


indicates that the latter has. been. validly Pfautz and Duncan, Mills, ent 

; jn | emarcated as a separate stratum, These that the middle class is not characterized by = 
f the | amorphous preference data when coupled 7 closure found in the Upper and Lower Classes, the 
with the previous finding that Middle term, Middle Class, has a more limited reference in 

s & | Class is the only social stratum that can the present study than it does for these authors. 
a4 See Pfautz and Duncan, of. cit., p. 212; C. Wright 


be classified as a low association group, — - Mills, “The Middle Classes in Middle- Sized Cities,” 
would appear to indicate the marginal po- American Sociological Review, 11 (December, 


_ | sition of the Middle Class in the social 1946), pp. 520-529; Gregory P. Stone and William i 
_ Form, “Instabilities in Status: The Problem of 
struct 26 r- 
boda, phenomenon of mar- ‘Hierarchy in the Community Study of Status Ar- 


New Seating furnishes strong em- (April, 1953), pp. 158-160. 


27 Stone and | Form, Op. cit, 
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AND ND CONCLUSION that Christiana was by au unique 
‘The: "procedure Hollingshead toe set of social classes which the community 
_ studying the social class structure of Elm- _ residents unambiguously recognized. Instead, 


‘ town was applied in a Jamaican market distinction had to be drawn between the 
town. The data indicated: conceptions of the social order held by the 


1. The people of Christiana were system- community population and that abstracted 


atically aware of meaningful social class 
distinctions in ‘tk community. _ validity of the class construct that was 


2. A social class structure could be esti- | _ dexived rests in: (1) its having been em- 
“mated from the prestige data. “emai pirically anchored by _ specific and repli- 
Inferred class boundaries were “con- cative research operations, and (2) its having 


7 - gruent with observed behavioral divisions. ae been scientifically useful for predicting pat- 


_ The findings also indicate the importance terned social relations in Christiana. a 


of treating social class as a theoretical con- fact that the validity of the social 
_ struct rather than as a substantive entity. 7 class concept could be demonstrated in this 
- research suggests a need for re-examining 


precluded inferring, as Warner has done, studies that support the continuous theory 


of social stratification. It is possible that 

a 28 The differential distribution of influence in the findings in these latter r studies do not 

the community or the differential distribution of reflect inherent inadequacy of the social 
= traits could have been used to test the class hy othesis but rather the inattenti 

relevance of the social class construct. However P 

ness of the continuum 


latter are not as easily 


The _complex nature of the prestige 


oat, air 


by the "researcher from these data. The - 
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SCALE ANALYSIS AND THE PREDICTION temporal sequence. “This asserts a 
OF LIFE PROCESSES definite relationship between a scale of behavior 
and a scale of time. Restated i in the terms pro- 


the subject scale and the time scale. If such an 


ocial assertion is true, then ‘scale values are synony-— 
| this «University of 

eory would represent a type and reliably main-— 


tain that scale position. In any given analysis” 
technique for describing and measuring pat- 
terned human behavior. It has been used pri- these two propositions might both hold aad 


marily to ascertain the patterning of attitudes 


4 ‘stages in a medical career ‘All physicians must — 


The cumulative scale is a recently 


along a single dimension. Important extensions 
of the use of the scale have been made by 
Green? and Riley and Tobey.’ Green used ob- 
jective criteria to rank census tracts according — 
to social status. Riley and Tobey used cumu- _ 
lative scaling techniques and sociometric data to — 
distinguish patterns of response toward objects 
cand patterns of response from subjects. 
_ This paper is concerned with the use of cumu- cumu- 
be scaling techniques to determine process, 


ie., patterned changes in human | behavior over . 
ing responses in terms of whether or. not 


= The study of process, regardless of the 

technique used, consists of relating a patterned - the behavior mentioned in the items had been : 

- series of events to a time order which, by defi- _ completed, the time at which each behavior had 
: been completed would also be asked. If the — 


attend ‘university undergraduate courses, take 
medical school training, pass through anintern- 
ship and become licensed. A cumulative scale 
made up of such items could be said to be a 
measure of the degree to which the person is “* 
eauipped to practice medicine in the United 
States. It could be postulated that such a scale : 


ii 
= 7 


nition, is scalable. If a scalable series of social or 
psychological events could be related in statis- s the behaviors, as shown by the scale, is highly 


tical language to the time dimension, a model of © 


correlated with their order in time, the hy pothe- 


sis that the scales describe and measure a process 
patterned progressive behavior could be evolved. 

Such a model would involve the correlation of would 

If a few more items were added to the scale, 

2 ——_— — = _ such as having had specialized residency training 

= having completed specialty board examina- 

Considering ‘the nature of cumu ative sca tions, it would be found that the more advanced 


analysis, it would be reasonable to assume that 7 
if events are scalable, they might also be ordered 
in time. If a process consists of events A, B, C, | 
and D, which are found to be scalable in that 
order, it may then be hypothesised that A occurs 
first in time and bee B, C, and D follow in 


scale types would represent stable types to some 
extent, i.e., points at which the process ter- _ 
_ minated for a large proportion of the respond- 
ents. The second proposition would also be true 
in thiscese, 
In the literature of sociology many processes 
2 been hypothesized but have not been stated 
e *The authors are indebted to the National In- . a testable manner. If a process is involved, 
stitute of Mental Health, United States — _Publie the sequence of events should prove to be scal- 


Health 
able and the scale should be highly correlated 


te 


1N. E. Green, “Scale Analysis of Urban with, a time scale. On the whole, sociologists have 
AP tures” American Sociological Review, 21 (February, been little concerned. with time as a "variable 


*M. W. Riley and J. Tobey , “Subject or at two points" time. The important 
Object Scales,” American Sociological Review, 1 pea" oF 


(June, 1952), pp. 287 
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aspect of qualitative organization through time time fenction of time? D Do oat Il individuals pass 5 through 


. stages in the same time order? 


The procedures suggested here might well be _ For example, Jackson ° found that the be pe 
applied profitably to a number of hypotheses in haviors symptomatic of alcoholism were ‘scalable pr 
- postulate the growth of criminality in a some- tion of the scale order of the items, it appeared | 
what consistent course called the maturation that the behaviors were ranked from least to f by 
process.* The test of that hypothesis would re- most deviant. Thus the scale could be said to | the 
@ denotation of scalable types of behavior measure the extent of deviant behavior = re- f is 
and correlation of these with a time span. The spect tothe useofalcohol § fo 
_ qualitative features of these scale types (trivial Alcoholism is considered to be a prema In 
to serious, occasional to frequent, etc.) are given ‘illness by clinicians. The question arose, there. J avi 
in considerable detail by Sutherland and Cres- fore, was the scale order of the behaviors corre- — cal 
sey,® and they have postulated a general sean : lated with a time order? Was it possible that a | age 
of the sequence for crimes of violence. _ process was being measured? The original ques- } ove 
_ The idea of sequence is prominent in a - tionnaires had requested a response in terms of f pat 
—* of Hill® and Koos.’ A clear statement of the age at which the behavior first occurred, ina 
the assumption underlying such research as rather than the usual “yes-no” form of answer, f 4s 
theirs would seem to be that given by Hollings- Thus it was possible to rank the scale items for f blo 
{ head? that there are "qualitative and quanti- each of the 300 alcoholics 11 in order of their can 
tative gradations to the meaning of “stability.” peor oe “ 
is difficult to conceive of such gradations as cosGanc was 
a sound scientific fact, unless they are the ages 
and correlated with a time scale. 
a Sociologists, when postulating processes, have tried as measures of agreement, but were less - 
tended to base the postulate of gradations on large 
‘group averages or group evaluations at different Deing mace. Assume that the order of van 
’ _ the items as determined by the H-technique had | tot 
points in time. Whether any given individual — I 
proven to be the same as the time sequence of 
passes through the grades in the postulated h 
il the items. It would then have become possible | ther 
order, or, indeed passes through every grade, has : f 
to say that the H-technique scale measured a | © | 
stated only rarely. Thus even scalability 
lati ld b Process and that the scale value stood for the | 
Be; useful at the descriptive leve he con reached. The usefulness of such scales for - orde 
; sort of observation may we made about the con- — diction purposes could then have been investi refe 
clusion of Roth and Peck ® that downward mo- gated. such 
bility is unfavorable to marital adjustment, re- ~ Once it has been demonstrated that a set of | ever 
gardless of whether the mates are currently of responses has some sort of time progression, the date 
the same class or different classes. It would be pattern can then be generalized by correlation | com 
- _very: enlightening to have an intercorrelation of — with other events at corresponding points in | men 
_ downward mobility, marital _ adjustment, and time. The need to take the word “corresponding” of fi 
time sequence as a development in the direction - in a relative sense, is well demonstrated in the | de 
of prediction. For each of the studies mentioned study by Hollingshead, Ellis and Kirby.” At the 1 
above the questions arise: Are the behavioral three behavioral processes—status striving, "fer 
acts of a scalable order? Is this order a a anxiety, and mental ill health—were enumerated. | ™&! 
-_-_l eee Their discussion plainly indicated that each of th 
4E. H. Sutherland and D. R. Cressey, Principles these variables les has its own base line | and 
cott, 1955, p. 217. J. K. Jackson, “The Definition and 
= 5 Ibid, p. 220. ne 7 Lali all ment of Alcoholism: H-technique Scales of Pre- same 
_ ®R. C. Hill and E. Bolding, Families Under occupation with Alcohol and Psychological Involve- Pont 
«Stress, New York: Harper and Bros., 1949. ment,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, ftom 
Koos, Marriage, New York: Holt, 1953. 18 (June, 1957), pp. 240-262. distri 
j SA. B. Hollingshead, “Class Differences in a 11 The authors wish to acknowledge their “debt time 
Family Stability,” Annals of the American Academy to Ronald Fagan of the Seattle Police Department § from 
a Political and Social Science, 272 (January, 1950), — _ Rehabilitation Project, and Ralph Connor for mak- § the p 
pp. ing some of the data for this study available. 
_ & J. Roth and R. Peck, “Social Class and Social $12A. B. Hollingshead, R. Ellis, and E. Kirby, f 13 


_ Mobility as Related to Adjustment in Marriage,” “Social Mobility and Mental Illness,” American 
_ American Sociological Review, 16 (August, 1951), Sociological Review, ad 1954), PP. 
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NOTES ON RE RESEARCH AND ‘TEACHIN 
this base line may vary y between ‘shifting groups any other case in an infinite universe of time - 
and even between individuals. How best to com- = i > 


= This paper has been concerned with exploring 


the tang of the shifting line 


by making each case its own norm. For each case research which might prove fruitful 

the time given for the occurrence of any item sociologists, rather than as a ee att = > . 

is ranked in comparison with the times given solution to the 

for the other items on the same questionnaire. 
In this way many obvious difficulties are 
avoided. Alcoholics who begin drinking at age 25 i ate NOTE. CONCERNING. 

can be ; compared with alcoholics who begin at THE SOVIET POPU LATION | oe 


age 50; those whose symptom patterns evolve ae a 1939 
over 20 years can be compared with those whose - iL 


pattern evolves in 2 years. This procedure elim- K 

inates confusion as to small differences in dates Library of Congress 

as well as removing the unnecessary stumbling a in 
block of cardinal numbers from a problem which lek the 


can be svived most meaningfully by rank order 4 
analysis. author and the late Professor ‘Eugene M. 


moved, it w 1939 

longer shifting in an incomparable fashion. Rank "USSR. total, 
pletely different points of departure for different | esses 


TABLE 1. _ AGE CoMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION Sea 
variables and for different cases with reference AccorDINc To THE Census oF 1999 


th using a a scale composed of contrived items Final Returns) 


of the Some empirical advantage 

can be derived from taking the earliest sub-item 4 ; 31,595,078 

as the lower limit for each contrived item and - - 476,274 

ordering according to these earliest points of ‘ 

reference. _ There are also logical grounds for 


AgeGroup == Number Per Cent 


events, whether these be given in terms of age, 30-39 

date, or relative _ order, or in reference to i= is a 
common criterion such as divorce or imprison- ie ath 
ment, should be taken as existing from the time ‘Ages: 


of first occurrence. In any problem concerning at: oe 
order there is also a serious question whether 


th 
use of an arithmetic mean or mean rank as a 


reference point is justified, | when judg- rural population. Late in 1956 ‘“‘at the request 


mental phenomena are involved. Measures such - of a number of readers” Vestnik Statistiki 2 L 
as the tau coefficient, and the W coefficient have © “made public in the Soviet Union etateln data 


the avoiding from the 1939 census with “some refinements, 
relative size o to the inclusion of data pertaining to the 

at different points in the same order or at the — Far North and some insignificant corrections 
resulting from the final [census] totals.” The 
_ revised statistics include a slightly higher total - 
population and urban population, a corrected 

age distribution for the total population (see 


pointed out that ranking according to deviation — 
from the case mean does not assume a ‘normal | 
distribution. It assumes merely that within the 


time distribution of one case the values ranging Table 1), and adjustments of previous data 


from X sigma below the mean to X sigma above 
the mean fall in the same relative order as for = a sitet anf 


18N, G. Hawkins, Social Crisis as a Character- 
istic of Tuberculosis Etiology, unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Washington, 1956. | 
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‘Taste 2. 1939 Es STIMA TED AGE- Sex Composition the close” of the fiscal year ending Septem 


Group Male Female Total The history of the National | Science Foun. 


Fetal Population dation’ S activities in the social sciences has 
Deen reported in a series of articles published 
7 8,222, 242 17,775,865 35,998,107 = the Rev d els he 1 This twel 
$16,211 $7,899,634 112,415 g45 in the Review and elsewhere.’ This twelve year 


8,936,044 171,225 22,107,269 _ history, beginning with the introduction ‘inj 
20,392 480 372 1945 of the Magnuson-Kilgore Bill for the] 
AN ages 694,889 88,862,204 170,557,093 establishment of a National Science Found. 


“Urban Populat tion, has been characterized by extensive de. 


19,421,681 20,636, 217 40,057 898 y TEE co 


4 504 2 689,583 3, 885 037 6,574,620 on the scientific character of the social scj- 
7 
Ages unknown «4,566 and, on the part of the National Sc. 


All ages 26, 917, 148 29 ,207,991 56, 125,139 ence Foundation, by careful deliberate 
study and cautious developments based on Prag 


j 
a em ect attention to 
461 = 188 15,532 four signifi 19 
Ages uw 14,254 10,914 25,168 


the National Science Foundation Bill became 
law; March 2, 1953, , the beginning of the Foun- 
~ aa s study of its ; role with respect to the 


cant dates and events: May 10, 1950, when} 
ages 54,777,741 59,654,213 114,431,954 


- ~ literate by broad age and sex groupings. | Using x social sciences; August 13, 1954, when the Na- the 
oe | these materials it is now possible to make the tional Science Board unanimously approved } jt | 
_ same type of computations as presented earlier 2 the Director’s recommendations for a limited } nic 
by” Professor Kulischer and myself. The new social science program; and August 1, 1957, } con 

“1 ‘computations (see Table 2), differ little from ate of establishment of the Social Science } y 

_ those presented earlier, but it is likely that Research Un 
= are somewhat more accurate since the am May 10, 1950, President Truman signed pos 
official totals now reported make unnecessary the National Science Foundation Act of 1950) 7 

le earlier assumption that the age-sex com- - establishing the Foundation as an independent refe 
position of the Soviet population as finally gency of the executive branch of the Fed- ¢ j 

tabulated from the 1939 census would be ‘pro- 

- portional to the age- sex composition of the 2, 1See articles by H. Alpert: “The National) wer 
merican Sociologica eview, pri 54), rons 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH Anthropological Association, 3 (April, 


1955), pp. 1-3; “The Social Sciences and the 


PROGRAM OF OUNE National Science Foundation,” Proceedings of the 1225 
i F DUN D ON * cel Philosophical Society, 99 (October 15,7 2 fi 

wa pp. 332-333; “The Social Sciences and the} ésser 

Hanes _ National Science Foundation: : 1945-1955,” Ameri-} nun 

- National Science Foundation — can Sociological Review, 20 (December, 1955), pp-} the ] 


: 653-661; “The Role of the U. S. National Science 
The establishment within the National Foundation in the Training of Personnel for 
Foundation, on August i. 1957, of con- Demographic Research,” Proceedings of World 


‘solidated, unified Social Science Research Pro- Population Conference, Rome, 1954, United Na- 


gram constitutes a major step forward in the tions, 1957, Vol. III, pp. 789-796; “Social Science, an 
development of the Foundation’s positive role S°cial Psychology, and the National Science Four -" 
dation,” The American Psychologist, 12 (Febru-} 
in support of basic research and 
ary, 1957), pp. 95-98; “Demographic Research and 
in the social sciences. This development as- the National Science Foundation,” Social Forces), 
sumes even greater significance in the light of (October, 1957); “Geography, Sncial Science, and Ne 
the decision ‘of the Ford Foundation to. the National Science Foundation,” The Professional ' 
continue its Behavioral Sciences Program at (November, 1957), Mors 
report on one of these debates, see G. 04g 


The views expressed are the author’s and not 
necessarily those of the National Science Founda- - 


A. Lundberg, “The Senate Ponders Social Science,” 
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tance to develop a social science program and 


eral Government.3 ‘The Act was passed by 
Congress ; with the clear understanding that its 


suggested that great caution should be exer- 


| in the social sciences when and if it was deemed | 


and directed ‘ 


' nical personnel and in other ways provide a 


references to “other s¢ sciences,” in the enumer- _ cised before moving in this direction. Thirdly, 
ation of the fields to be supported by the Foun-— 3 the Foundation was, at the outset, staffed, on so 


| dation, were intended to enable the Founda- _ the Professional side, largely with natural sci- 
tion to support social science and entists, _and the majority of members of the 


National Science Board were selected because 
of their natural science backgrounds. 
desirable to do so. This understanding is re- quently, there” was s little sense of ‘competence 
corded in committee reports and in discussion on the part of either staff or the Board to deal 
and commitments made on the floor during with the social sciences. ees ate 
congressional debate on the bill.‘ Similarly, it _ Low budgetary levels, the legislative history 
was clearly agreed that the section of the Act of the Act, and the lack of competent Pro-- 
dealing with Divisions was so phrased to per- Baye guidance continued, for some time, q 
mit the Foundation to explore the needs of to inhibit the Foundation’s efforts with Tespect 
the social sciences and to create a Division ‘to the social sciences. 
of Social Sciences or any other | division that | However, late in 1952, in response to per- 
the National Science Board would, from el sistent inquiries from other governmental agen- 
" time, deem necessary.5 rer oe cies as to its social science intentions and in 
The Act also involves the et sciences in sie recognition of the congressional suggestion 
the provision that the Foundation is suthoriaed that it examine the status of the social sci- 

“to appraise the impact of re- ences and take appropriate action, the Founda- a 
search upon industrial development and upon — tion invited a sociologist with both academic — 

the general welfare” ® and in the directive that © and» governmental experience to join its staff 7 

it “maintains a register” of scientific and tech- as study director for social science Pion E..! 
On March 2, 1953, a systematic study of the ; 
role of | the Foundation with respect to the 
_ social sciences was initiated. This study involved 

an examination of the legislative history of 

the Foundation; extensive consultations with — 
social scientists, natural scientists, government 


award scholarships and graduate ellowships 


central clearinghouse for information covering © 
all scientific and technical personnel in the 
United States, including the territories and 


Despite ie. permissive and mandatory 


‘references to the social sciences in the Act, officials, and executive officers of private founda- _ 


t is quite understandable that during its first tions and professional societies; determination 
years of operation the Foundation’s activities of. the needs and requirements of the social 
were devoted exclusively toward developing _ sciences; analysis of the extent and level of © 
its programs in the natural sciences. Several : the national effort in support — of the social 
. considerations led to the decision to concen- sciences by government agencies, private foun- 
trate initially on the natural sciences. The dations, industry and business, and academic. 
Foundation’s early budgets were pitifully small and other non- -profit institutions; and, finally, 
in relation to the known needs of the sciences: _ compilation of a periodical ‘report on govern- 
125,000 in fiscal year 1951 and $3,500, 000 ment supported in the social 
in fiscal year 1952 could scarcely begir to meet related areas. aa 
sssential requirements of the scientific com- As a result of this nite, Director of a 
nunity. (By contrast, it should be noted that the Foundation presented to the National ‘Sci 
the appropriations for fiscal years ence Board series of recommendations in- 
957 and 1958 were $40, 000,000 per year). volving a limited program of research support 
‘econdly, the heated debates 1 regarding the so- and fellowships in selected areas of the social : 
ial sciences and especially the action of the _ Sciences. _ These recommendations were dis- — 


| Senate in eliminating specific reference to a cussed at two meetings of the National Science 


Division of the Social Sciences invited reluc- Board and were unanimously approved on mn 


establishment, within the Biological and 
Medical Sciences Division, of an 


Public Law 507—8I1st Congress. 
F See, e.g., Senate Report No. 90, 81st Congress, ‘ 
ist Session, p. 5 and Statements by Senator Alex- 


948, p. 5306 and p. 5308. 8 The thirteenth in n this series will report extra-_ 
omy Law 507—81st Congress, Section 7(b). unclassified social science research actively 
SIbid., Section 3(a)(2). supported by government agencies as of September 
a Section (8) ; italic 30, 1957. an 
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the Mathematical, Physical, and Engineering — economic, and sociological sciences, as well a as 
Sciences Division, of a Socio-Physical Sciences in the history and philosophy of science. The 
Program. These Programs supported basic re- disciplines included are the convergent fields 
search, conferences, symposia, attendance at previously approved, and, to a limited ex. 
international scientific "congresses, studies in tent basic scientiic ‘research not covered by 
the status of science, and emergency publica the criterion of convergence. = 
tion needs in the areas of convergence of the ‘The decision to move ahead with the social 
natural sciences _ and social sciences, including _ sciences was based on increasing evidence of |} 
anthropology, demography, mathematical social significant contribution of social scj- 
science, experimental social psychology, eco-— ences in support of the activities of the Fed 
nomic geography, and the history, philosophy, eral government and on expressions of interest 
and sociology of science. During the four fiscal ‘in basic social science research and education 


tr 
7 years 1954 through 1957 these programs sup- on the part of the congressional committees } is 
ported 69 proposals totalling $742,450 and, and individual congressmen. 
in addition, made 36 ) grants for attendance at In the light of the debate some ten years te: 
international meetings. = ago over the ‘scientific character of the social} fel 
_ Similarly, the — Foundation’s ‘titen ship pro- sciences and in view of the more recent remarks} sp 
- grams were broadened to include a limited made in the course of investigations Of tax-f sci 
number of fellowships in the convergent fields. - exempt foundations, , Many social scientists were} da 
The first such fellowships were awarded for gratified to read the vigorous statement in sup-f 
Academic Year 1956-57. For that year and port of the need for basic research in the} ter 
- for the following academic year a total of 30 behavioral sciences contained in the Report of} tie 
fellowships were awarded in the “convergent the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- (N 
fields at an approximate total cost of $94,000 The Subcommittee stated: 
These figures do not include fellowships awarded provides knowl- ica 
geography, or edge concerning human social behavior upon} 
since these disciplines are considered part of — which rational, effective action programs must } luti 
the Tegular fellowship programs of the node be based. . . . The subcommittee, therefore, be- | dat 
tion. Twenty-four of the 30 convergent field _ lieves that the encouragement of basic research | — 
fellowships were predoctoral awards; ‘the others. a the social sciences must be an essential feature re 
wer regular postdoctoral, senior postdoctoral, of any systematic program designed to meet t the F sion 
and science faculty fellowships. The convergent by delinquent behavior. . Jun 
field awards were in mathematical economics, 4 pings & Hur 
_ the attack upon social problems. . . . Likewise, 
history of science, philosophy of science, de- research is essential in broadening and deepen- ae 
mography, theory of games, agricultural eco- ing our understanding of man’s hopes, desires, 
nomics, mathematical sociology, and related and aspirations and our knowledge of the social 
4 disciplines. processes by which human ideals can be achieved.) \Fal 
: ¥ After some operating experience with this Man has achieved mastery over nature, but now} ; 
program, it was decided, in connection needs more than ever the fundamental knowledge} 
about his own nature and his family and com- Sena 


1958, to request limited funds for | broaden- achieve mastery of himself. This much i 
ing the scope of the program to permit support — 


with the Foundation’s plans for fiscal year é munity relationships which will permit him to 
of basic research in the social sciences irre- me 


_ spective of convergence with the natural sciences. § The Subcommittee then proceeded to recom- ar 
To administer this broader program and mend that the research support and fellow-) 
the substantial increase in funds assigned i ship programs of the National Science Founda- 
_ this activity, the Foundation established on _ tion be broadened to include support of basic 
August 1, 1957, a unified Social Science Re- ‘Tesearch and education in the social sciences.” 
search Program under the general direction Similar_recommendations were made on the 
4 of the Associate Director (Research). The func- floor of the Senate by Senator Wayne Morse 
_ tions of the Anthropological and Related Scien- (Oregon) and Senator Hubert H. Humphrey) 
Program were transferred to this new unit. Im- Juvenile Delinquency. Report of the Commit- 
_ ‘mediate responsibility for the social science tee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, made by 
support activities of the Foundation was as- its Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency. Senate 


4 _ Report No. 130, 85th Congress, 1st Session; 
signed toa Program Director for Social Sci- Washington: Government Printing Office, 1957. 


The Social Science Research P rogram [bid., 128, Similar recommendations 
ports basic research the anthropological, 
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‘NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


| 

a as | (Minnesota), and were reported in Con- and ‘expressed the ‘Society’s hope “that q 

fields _ I connection with these statements in or Sc the immediate future to include the 


. The } gressional Foundation’s program would be further broad- 
d ex} Record, it is interesting to note that Senator social sciences proper in addition to the areas a 
ed by | Humphrey refers to communications _ he re- of convergence with the natural sciences. Sen-— 
ceived from Malcolm M. Willey and that ator ‘Javits referred this resolution to “the 
‘social | Senator Morse reproduces correspondence he Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
1ce of | had had with Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. and with fare. The Chairman of this Committee, Sen- — 
il sci. | Luther S. Cressman. These distinguished social ator Lister Hill (Alabama) has advised the 
scientists ably and convincingly presented the Society’s secretary that the matter will be 
case for more support of basic” research and studied by his Committee. 
training in the social sciences. Likewise, there — _ The Social Science Research Program here 
is evidence that the Subcommittee on Juvenile described relates rgd to the usual research, 
Delinquency gave serious consideration to the 
testimony presented to it by Paul F. Lazars- 
feld.3 All four of these social scientists made other programs of the ination are pro- 
specific recommendations regarding the social gressing more slowly. Attention is being given | 
science programs of the National Science Foun- to the Possibility _ of broadening further the © 
Ee fields for which National Sci- 
Still further indication of congressional in- ence Foundation fellowships may be — 
terest in the Foundation’s social science activi- Tn the ‘meantime, it is anticipated that, 
ties was the action by Senator Jacob i addition to fellowships in anthropology, 0 Aca 
(New York) in inserting in the Congressional raphy, and psychology, some 15 to 20 — 
Record the resolution the American Sociolog- ships — well be awarded for Academic —_—. 
ical Society adopted at its Annual Meeting | 1958-59 in the convergent fields. The scien- 
in Detroit on September 9, 1956.14 This reso- _ tific register program already includes demog- 
lution commended the National Science Foun- raphers, and has under study the possible in- 
dation for ‘its assistance social of _and language The 
education in the sciences program has sup- 
See ported a an institute in the history of science 
he | sonal Record, June 3, 1957, pp. 7348-7351, and which was held at the University of Wisconsin 
June 12, 1957, p. 7966; and Statement by Senator in September, 1957.00 ee - 
Humphrey, Congressional Record, July ie 1957, Although the developments here reported 
pp. 9969-9970. net fall somewhat short of the aspiration of those 
Is So social scientists who look forward to the estab- 
lishment of a full-fledged Division of the So- 
Be Dens? cial Sciences, they clearly provide an 


16See American Sociological Review, 21 opportunity for the social sciences to demon- 
ember, 1956), pp. 753- 754 for text of strate their ability to push forward the 
Senator Javits’ statement “appeared in the Con- tens of basic knowledge of human social be 
gressional Record, May 13, 1957, p. havior. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND 


ON ON THE REVIEW OF TWO WORKS ON leadership in social and economic action wiih 
- “al SINHALESE SOCIAL ORGANIZA- the new Asian nations” vis-a-vis our modest 
TION AND CULTURE of folk art. “The publications reviewed 


never pretended to exhaust the whole range 
‘To To the of social research in Ceylon and what might 


ee a review of my book, Sinhalese Socal have been done in other fields is irrelevant to 
- Organization, and a Symposium edited by me 4 discussion of the books reviewed, which were 
- American Sociological Review, 22 (April, ‘specialized and restricted to mainly historical 
1957), p p. 257-258] Bryce Ryan has misrepre- subjects which, by definition, are obliged to 


sented the content of the former in order to look “sideways and backwards.” They were re 

7 f the book indicates that it deals with a perio 
e | : 7 = 1815, yet Ryan asserts that it “bespeaks is surely incumbent on a reviewer to deal with ~ 
._ : a pas archival labor,” as though this is the contents of a book and not misrepresent) yy, 
la incidental, and rants about Ceylon’s “need” its scope in order to launch an attack on its} yo, 
= for “functional (presumably contemporary) re- Pl 
search leadership.” The statement that the _ Preris 
— presents “formal detail . . . with less University ty of Ceylon 
ever that may mean) was determined by the We 
availability of historical data. I did not set BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON (CHARLES 
self the task of speculating about what might A. Mil 
been, in the absence of historical informa- 7, Ray 
tion. The allegation that my approach to social yr d 
Several recent publications havee 
j os structure is “dessicated,” is limited by these listed the late Professor Charles A. Ellwoodf Poli 
considerations. the founder and first Chairman of the Depart Han 

As for the mischievous allegation that in ment of Sociology at Duke University, as among) 
the Symposium on Traditional Sinhalese Cul- Ind: 
re - the pioneers of American sociology who entered 

ture “both UNESCO and Ceylon University Dell 
_ the field after a ministerial career. These pubf  ~ 
_ are subsidizing Sinhalese rather than Ceylonese - lications include H. W. Odum’s American Soci} Crin 
nationalism,” my Introduction to the Sympo- ology, ®. C. Hinkle’s The Development of Mar 
= makes the scope waged seminar clear: _ American Sociology, and other sources thai le 
it was restricted to the promise to become definitive reference work 
Ss happen to be overwhelmingly Sinhalese. fo the history of American sociology. Althougl “#" 
The reviewer resorts to the farcical argument deeply interested in religion as a dynamic facto} Soci 
that any study of Sinhalese society or culture in the development of human society, Professo§ Robe 
is evidence of “Sinhalese nationalism’—by Ellwood had neither theological training | 
_ which criterion the reviewer himself must be ministerial career. Except for one year spenf Soci 
classed as a “Sinhalese nationalist.” Exception as part-time secretary of the local ‘Charity 4? 


is taken to a “disabling” conception of cul- Organization Society while instructor in soci bo 
ture, although the Introduction explains that ology at the University of Nebraska, he had ne Race 
8 was agreed to restrict “culture” to folk art. 


professional experience or employment outsidg Fr 
_ Ryan takes it upon himself, qua sociologist, the field of sociological teaching and “man 
“to pass judgment on the importance of research The} 


which would eventuate in “potential world 
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FFICIAL REFORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


‘NOTICE CONCERNING THE of logy of per! 


1958 ANNUAL MEETING _ Norman F. Washburne, CORG-CONARC, Fort 


"The 1958 Annual Meeting of the Society will 
be held at the University of Washington, Seat- _ Sociology of Religion 7 oo 


tle, Washington, August 27, 28 and 29. Joi int Joseph H. Fichter, Loyola University “WW 


sessions will be held with the American Anthro- Social. Stratification rt ad 


pological Association, the Rural Sociological So- ‘Harold W. Pfautz, Brown University — 
ciety, and the Society for the Study of 
Problems. The following sections and chairmen Sociology and of Urban Life 
have been arranged by President Robin M. Wile _ Amos H. Haw ley ? University of “oe 
liams, Jr. and the 1958 Program Committee: Ee Sociology o of Complex Organisation = 


Scott A. Greer, Northwestern Universit 


Robert K. Merton, Columbia University 


| 


Leo A. Goodman, University of Chicago of C Opinion 


| Werner J. Cahnman, New Yo 


| Political Sociology 


dolph AF B, San Antonio, Texas 


OF Robert E. L. am, of Washington 


L * 


Teachin g of Sociolo 
Sociology and History Wilbur | B. Brookover, Michigan State Univer- 


Social Disorganization and Deviant Behavior 
Joseph D D. Lohman, University rof Chicago 


part: Hans Speier, RAND D Corporation, , California ab Loe 


Harry National Science Foundation Ralph H. Turner, University of California, Los -¥ 


factor 
fessor 
nor 4 
spen| 
charity 


de E. Franklin Frazier, Howard l University ~ ay i men or or, if they are uncertain about the i 

riate chairman, to the Program Committee, 

+Family care of Robert Dubin, Department | of Soci- 

ology, University of Oregon, Eugene, — 
Papers should not exceed 1500 words in length 


ET Harvey J. Locke, University of Southern C Cal- 

| 

and must seceived +1, 1958 a vat 


Industrial Sociology 
Delbert C. Miller, Pennsylvania State Univ versity Rural. 


Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Vanderbilt 


Marshall B. Clinard, University of Wisconsin | sin 


Criminology Cc Horace Hamilton, ‘North Carolina S State 


Robert Straus, University of {Kentucky viet Socialization and Personality 


y 
Sociology of the Arts William William H. Sewell, of 


Leo Lowenthal, ‘University of California, Ber- of Aging 
Gordon Streib, University 
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Italian, Japanese, Portuguese, and. Spanish 
editions in wide use. 

1957 Professor Rumney “engaged 

in Rumney, Professor of Sociology at tivities off _ campus. Deeply interested in 

the Newark College of Arts and Sciences of social welfare work, he had served as Re. 

~ Rutgers University, died of a cerebral hemor- search Director to the Essex County Proba- 

_— Thage « on April 7, 1957. He was 52 years old. tion Department and as Consultant to the 

_ Dr. Rumney was raised and schooled in 1} Newark Housing Authority. He was a board 

“Leeds, England. He received the B.Sc. de- member of the Urban League of Essex 

3 gree with first honors from the London 2 County and nd the Fuld Neighborhood House, 

7 _ School of Economics in 1926, and the Ph.D. _— Dr. Rumney was an untiring friend and 

_ degree from the same institution in 1933. advisor to his students, inviting them to 

From 1930 to 1932 he a . Rockefeller to his office and home and discuss 

Travelling Fellow. their problems with him. His students and 


- His academic career began in 1934, when colleagues here and abroad will always re- .. 
he was appointed instructor at the Univer- member him as a scholarly, witty, and kind q 
sity of London. From 1934 to 1938 he gentleman, 

served as Director of the London office of Mama, 
the Institute of Social Research. He came Rutgers University at, at 

this country in 1938 and joined the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study at Princeton as 

research associate. In 1940 he became 

j Professor of Sociology at Rutgers University. NOTICE To 


In 1955-56 he received a Fulbright a 
and lectured on criminology and penology 
of number serve as Book “Review Editor. Candi- 
of sociology. Under the influence of his ate pap - ee 
teachers, Hobhouse and Ginsberg, he wrote | Should be addressed as ipa a 
Herbert ‘Spencer’ s Sociology, 1934, and The 


if Effective with the February - 1958 i issue, 


_ AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ch 
Science of Society, 1938, exhibiting both a wi 
critical attitude and a wholesome respect Tyler co 
for evolutionary theory and the comparative Smith College an 
method. In 1946, his essay on The Cost Northampton, 
Slums appeared, still an incisive — Ad 
for public housing. He was co-author 
with Joseph P. Murphy, Chief Probation 
vi 
_ Probation and Social Adjustment, 1952, aN the eighth National Congress of Sociology at thep 
intensive follow-up study to determine the city of Durango, September 23-27, under the aus- | OF r 
social a adjustment of one thousand persons ices of Juarez University and | the government of o 
_ with Joseph Maier of Sociology: The Science Latin American Center for Research in ‘tote ter 
“of Society, 1952, treatise on on general soci- ‘Social Sciences. As a result of the second Lati Latin 
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American Seminar on the Social Sciences, which tional organizations = the American 


met in Rio de Janeiro in April, 1957, two insti- Sociological Society) devoted to the encouragement | 
- tutions sponsored by UNESCO and the Latin of humanistic studies. It is now administering aa 
American Governments concerned have been poor _ programs of fellowships and grants to humanistic 
lished. A Faculty of Social Sciences aimed at train- scholars under grants totalling $3.2 million received | 
ing specialists in the Social Sciences will have its - from the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Cor- 
headquarters in Santiago, Chile. The Latin Ameri- poration of New York. ? vitiree fe 


can Center for Research in the Social Sciences will 7 4 
be situated in Rio de Janeiro. Both organizations — Eastern Sociological Society. The Annual _ 


will be governed by a common Consultative aa, _ Meeting will be held on April 19 and 20, 1958 at 
bly and Board of Directors. Professor Gustavo Philadelphia in the Hotel Warwick. All members _ 
Lago Matus, of the University of Chile, was elected : are cordially invited to participate in the program. — 
Secretary-General of the Faculty of Social Sciences. 
Professor L. A. Costa Pinto, Professor of Sociology — Dorothy R. Blitsten, , Department of Soctaingy and ; 
at the University of Brazil and Vice-President of _ Anthropology, Hunter College, New York 21, New | 
the International Sociological Association, was York, before November 15, 1957. 


elected Director of the Latin American Center for 
National Institute of Mental Health. A new 

h in the Social Sciences. The research pro- 
section, Social Studies in Therapeutic Settings, 


gram of the Center, now in process of formulation, | 

will emphasize the implications of social change been added to the Laboratory of Socio-environ- 
and economic development in Latin America. IB secsccar Studies. It is headed by Morris Rosenberg, 
Publications, reports on research in progress and a formerly of Cornell University, who has joined the 
research plans in this general field will be helpful Laboratory staff after a year as Fellow at the 


in formulating the future activities of the Center. Bm in 
| The provisional address of the Center is: Rua ChCces. er recent additions to the staff of the 


| Volutarios da Patria, 107, Botafogo, Rio de Janeiro, Section are Myron J. Lefcowitz, Leonard — 
D.F, Brazil. Stewart Perry and Herman Turk. Paul Wallin of 

44 University will be a Visiting Scientist on 

| AAAS. The Section on Social and Economic th the Section’s ‘staff during 1957-58. 
Sciences of the American Association for the Ad- | Melvin L. Kohn has been appointed Chief of 
vancement of Science will hold a session for con- = the Laboratory’s Section on Community and 
tributed papers at the Annual | Meeting of s7. Sanford Un Studies. ‘Stephen Boggs, formerly of 


AAAS in Indianapolis, December 26-31, 1957. Stanford University, recently joined the staff of 
Society members interested in presenting a paper this Section, = = 8 | ae ee 
at this session should forward titles and abstracts | Thomas Gillette, formerly at the University of — 
not later than November 1, 1957 to the Secretary North Carolina, has joined the staff of the Sec- — 
of Section K, Donald P. Ray, George Washington — tion on Social Developmental and Families Studies, 
University, Washington which is headed by Marian Radke Yarrow. Dr. 
Yarrow serves as Acting Chief of the 
‘The American Sociological Society will sponsor during 1957-58 while John Clausen is on leave as 
a special session under Section K of the AAAS — F 

at its annual meeting on December 28 at Indian- 

apolis. The chairman of the session is Vincent H. eee Sciences, eee es 
Whitney of Brown University. The topic is: Popu-— Nastenal Selenes Foundation has anne announced 


lation: Approaches and Applications. Persons in- a a grant-in-aid of $15,000 to Dorothy S. Thomas, - 7 


terested in contributing a paper should write di- - tm afer of Pennsylvania, for a study | of migra- 7 


rectly to Whitney. Members of the 
urged to attend. Bertha W. Rubinstein has been given a Certifi- 
‘Alfred Adler Institute for ie Psy- cate of Merit and an Incentive Award for outstand- 

7 ing performance as _ professional assistant in the 


333 Content Pack Want, Sew social science program of the Foundation. 


will offer a three-year program of thirty evening i ss 
courses in the theory and practice of individual ¥% Travel awards were made to thirteen American — 


2 scholars to enable them te attend the Congress 
and group psychotherapy. Qualified trainees wi 4 of the International Union for the Scientific Study 


of Population and the 30th Session of the Inter- 
Adler Consultation Center and Ment» | Hygiene national Statistical Institute held concurrently in 
Clinic, a licensed chiatric clinic. Psychiatrists, Stockholm, August 8 to 15, 1957. The following 

Psy sociologists were selected: Donald J. Bogue, Uni- 


d 
psychologists and those in related versity of Chicago; Philip M. Hauser, University 


Chicago; Frank Lorimer, American University ; 
Frank W. Notestein, Princeton University; Calvi 
|B. Schmid, University of Washington; Pascal 
retire in January. Headquarters of the Council National Science Foundation publications are 
are now located in the Carnegie Endowment i available to all scientists who have need for —_ 
ternational Center, 345 East 46 Street, New Y ork. Lists of publications are available from the Founda- — 
i - Council is a federation of twenty-five na- 5 tion. Requests should be addressed to the Publica- ° 


be afforded the opportunity to observe and prac- 
tice counseling and psychotherapy at the Alfred — 


Papers limited to 1500 words may be submitted to a 
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tions Office, National Science Foundation, Harlan Mickelson, doctoral at the 
University of Minnesota and recently a member 

‘om of the faculty of Luther College, and Roy Rodgers 
Research Society for Creative will of the University of Nortb Carolina. 


a conference on the topic “New Knowledge __ 


in Human Values” October 4-5 at Massachusetts parol Bowdoin College. Richard ‘Leighton van Nort >. 
 & of Technology. The program chairman is thas been promoted to the rank of assistant 
is 


Abraham H. Maslow, Department of Psychology, professor. 
_ Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropo- _ Selznick and Seymour M. Lipset have been pro- 
Research announces the inauguration of moted to the rank of Professor. 
a series of publications, Current Anthropology, to — Kenneth Bock has been ane a ‘sabbatical 
be edited by Sol Tax, University of Chicago. It leave in residence 
continues a program begun with the publication of agi William Kornhauser is on leave during the first de 
Anthropology Today: An Encyclopedic Inventory 4 semester. He has been appointed to the Center ; 
_ and with the Yearbook of Anthropology. Current ’ for the Integration of Social Science Theory, _ 
“inventory” articles every two years, _ University of California, Los Angeles. Mel- 


University of Alabama. Charles D. ‘McGlam- fessor and Raymond J. Murphy to Assistant 


ery, formerly of Emory University, has been ap- Professor. 49 
pointed associate professor. He will assume re- - The following additions have been made to the 
sponsibility for courses in industrial sociology for staff: Wendell Bell (Ph.D., University of California, 
_ the personnel management and industrial engineer- Los Angeles), formerly at Northwestern Univer- 
for the department of sity; Pedro Carrasco (Ph.D., Columbia Univer- 


ing programs as well as fo 
sociology, Richard J. Hill (Ph.D., University of Wash- 
David M. Shaw of the University of ———_ ington), from the Bell Laboratories; Oscar Grusky a 
has been appointed to an assistant professorship. (Ph.D., University of Michigan). ee 
He will teach social psychology and a senior-first ‘The following have received research awards or Di 
year graduate sequence in research techniques a fellowships: Ralph i Beals, Guggenheim Fellow- x 
design. The latter sequence is being developed to ship (Mexico); Wendell Bell, SSRC Faculty Fel- | St 
provide a more effective transition — ar (Jamaica) ; Joseph B. Birdsell, National [| the 
graduate and graduate major programs. cience Foundation Research Grant; Leonard 
Marion Pearsall’s leave of absence has been Broom, Guggenheim Fellowship (Australia); Mel- | Ela 
extended to cover the 1957-8 academic year. She ville Dalton and Raymond J. Murphy, Institute | Ad 
will continue with the Russell Sage project at 7 Industrial Relations research — appointments; > Uni 
Boston University School of Nursing. = ‘Harold Garfinkel, U. S. Public Health Service [| Lif 
Foreman is chairman of a committee plan Research Fellowship Psychiatry; Walter Gold- 
ning a new social sciences building. Since September schmidt and Hoijer, Ford” Foundation 
1956 the department’s present facilities have been 
greatly improved by the addition of two large lec- | e following doctoral candidates have been 
ture halls, seminar room, a statistical laboratory, appointed the indicated faculties: Herbert 
an and three new Aarons, ‘University of California, Davis; John 


offices. Forster, University of Minnesota; Witold Kras- 


‘The University has developed a new contesion sowski, Santa Clara University; Frances Scott, 
in experimental statistics sponsored by the depart- — University of Michigan ; Clovis R. Shepherd, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara. 


ments of economics, mathematics, psychology, 
dustrial: engineering and sociology and is now - Ralph H. Turner has returned from a year rat 
planning a modern computations center. London as a Fulbright Fellow. 
_ Members of the University of Alabama | depart- ‘om Donald R. ‘Cressey has been appointed | Vice- 
nk offer five courses in Stillman College Chairman of the department. 
during the coming academic year. Foreman has 
assumed an advisory sponsorship for the develop- _ Carleton College. Samuel M. Strong taught 
‘ment of the social sciences at Stillman, an accred- in the Summer Session of the University of Alberta. 
ited four year Presbyterian college for Negroes in He was elected Chairman of the Social Science 


moted rank Associate Professor of Community Studies, Inc. Irwin Deutscher 
has been appointed director of the newly formed 


ee Division of Research in Health and Welfare. 


Bethel College, St. Paul. David O. Warren Peterson and Jacquetta Burnett have re- 


a ee of Sociology and Chairman ae eer a study of the status of 1956 


of the Department of Social Sciences, will serve as graduates from public high schools in the urban- 
_ Fulbright lecturer in sociology at the State Uni- ized area, and are currently engaged in an analy- 
versity of Groningen, The Netherlands, during his y: sis of age, sex, and social-class differences in adult 


1957-58 sabbatical leave. His courses will be taught leisure interests. 
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Audrey Forrest, a Studies fellow “al "Lewis J. McNurlen, Assistant Dean of Trinity 


from the University of Nebraska, is engaged in re- College, who has been devoting part of his time to 
search on interracial leadership, and Andrew L. teaching in the Department, has been appointed 


ie | Wade, a fellow from the University of Wisconsin, Chairman of the Department of Sociology at Drake 
N js completing a study of vandalism and has accepted University. 
position at the University of Iowa. The United States Public Health Service has 


_ Howard S. Becker and Blanche Geer are work- awarded the Duke University Council on Gerontol- _ 
ing on a codification of methods of gathering and © - ogy $300,000 a year for at least five years for the 

analyzing participant-observation data. They are purpose of establishing the first of five regional 
also engaged in a study of medical students at the centers to conduct basic research in the problems — 
‘University of Kansas in collaboration with Anselm of aging. The Departments of Economics, Political 
‘Strauss and Everett C. ae Science, Psychology and Sociology, and the pro-- 
- Helen Maxine Brown is engaged in developing fessional schools of Medicine, Law and Divinity 
demographic characteristics and future population will participate in the program. The Council oper- — 
estimates of the Kansas City Metropolitan Area. ates under the supervision of a steering committee | 
- Teaching appointments held by staff members of three, consisting of Ewald Busse (Psychiatry), 


include Warren Peterson, for the summer term Eliot H. Rodnick (Psychology), and E. 
Mel. in the University of Kansas City; and Thomas ‘Jeno (Sociology). 
Pro- McPartland, at Park College for the fall 


stant | Thomas S. McPartland is completing a i. ~ © University of Florida. T. Lynn Smith a 

on career patterns in nursing and will lecturer at the Universidad 

) the | this fall with John H. Cumming, Researvs. ©. Auténoma de Mexico during June under a co- 

| tector for the Greater Kansas City Mental Henith operative arrangement between the 

iver. | Foundation, on a two-year project studying the the U.S. Department of State. nS 

iver. | sociocultural factors and psychological states in 

Jash- mentalillmess; University of IMlinois. J. E. Hulett, Jr. 
| _ Elijah White is joining the staff of the National Richard Dewey have been promoted to Professor. 

“ | Health Survey, to work in the Special Studies os Daniel Glaser and Robert W. Janes have been . 

Community Studies has received a matching = ¥ 


q 


Division, in Washington, D.C. promoted to Associate Professor, 
_ Bernard Farber has been promoted from Re- 
grant of $150,000 from the Ford Foundation for — os Associate to Assistant Professor of Sociology. 
the study of metropolitan area problems. 


For the past two years he has been in charge of a 
nard | Dan C. Lortie has completed his weeks with 


research project on the effects of a severely men- 
Mel. Elaine Cumming on the Kansas City Study of tally retarded child on family integration, sponsored 
Adult Life, and Lois Dean, formerly with the © 


itute dir ae a d jointly by the Department and the Institute for 
ents; | University of Research on Exceptional Children. He will con- 
rvice | Life Study staff. hase tinue in charge of this project and will also offer a 


wnt 


x0ld- graduate course on research in family relations. 
ation Cornell University. Rodney ‘Francis White Edward H. Winter has been promoted to 


has been appointed research associate in the Sloan Professor of Anthropology. During the 

been f Institute of Hospital Administration, and assistant coming year he will be on leave of absence to _ 

rbert [| professor of administration in the School of Busi- conduct - field research in East Africa. This field 

John * Public » trip is a part of a three-year project study 

.ras- regularities of change among contemporary native 


cott, C. McKinney, Kinney, 4 populations under the direction of Julian Steward, 
merly of Michigan State University, has been nal Research Professor Anthropology. The field work 
| pointed Professor of Sociology and Chairman of phase of this project is now under way, with a 
it at | the Department. McKinney will conduct work staff of eleven anthropologists stationed in Mexico, 
vl primarily in the areas of sociological theory and South America, East = Africa, — 
[|| Howard E. Jensen, who has completed twenty- aks Kaplan has resigned as Assistant Professor 


B. 


six years of service, including twelve as Chairman, of Sociology and of Music, to accept a position 
will continue as an active member of the Depart- as Associate Professor in the School of Fine and _ 
ment until retirement in 1958. Applied Arts at Boston University. 
ence — Robert Guy Brown, Ph.D. candidate, University _ _ Eleanor P. Godfrey has resigned as Assistant 
of North Carolina, has joined the staff as In- 7 Professor of Sociology. 
structor in Sociology and Brown’s dual Oscar _ Lewis, P rofessor of Anthropology, has 
appointment represents a developing collaboration returned from a year’s leave of absence for study 
cher F with the Department of Psychiatry centering in Mexico City of the effects of urbanization and 


med around research in the sociology of the aging. _ __ industrialization on families of rural background 
| Hornell Hart has retired after nineteen years of who have moved to the city. This research has 
re- service, including eleven years as Director of been supported by a Guggenheim Fellowship: 
1956 Graduate Studies. He has been appointed John grant from the Research Board. 


4 Centre College, Danville, Kentu ucky, for the aca- Marquette University. Bela Kovrig and 
demic year 1 1957- E. Morris have have been Promoted to 
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year 1957-58 the Department will be by "ment anticipates a of the 
committee consisting of Morris, as chairman, and social science contributions to the understanding 
Atelsek and Reiss. disease processes and patient experiences. Re. 
search is presently being conducted in role percep- 
University of Massachusetts. Levine tion of nurses and in social processes within 
has been appointed instructor, and Mary Griffin hospital. Communications are welcome to the 
Powers has been appointed a part time instructor. degen chairman at 1439 S. Michigna Ave., 
J. Henry Korson is on sabbatical leave as Visiting Chicago 5, Illinois. pe J ie 
sity, Japan, where he is also doing research on a _=—=—s—~wPrinceton University. € Stall of the Soci- 
aan ees the Asia Foundation. In the absence Ss = section now consists of Professors Wilbert 
Korson, C. Wendell King is Acting 1 Head of the > Moore, Frank Notestein, and Frederick Stephan; 


Department. An _ Associate Professors Morroe Berger, Gerald Breese, 
Marion Levy, Jr., and Melvin Tumin; Assistant 


University. Raymond W. Mack Professors Paul Bohannan, Heinz “Hartmann, 
has been promoted to the Associate Professorship. Gresham Sykes, and Edward Tiryakian. _ bie 
He has been awarded a research grant from the = Wilbert Moore has received a research grant- 
— School of Northwestern University for  in- -aid from the Ford Foundation. The Public 
a study of interviewer effect in race relations re- Opinion Quarterly, of whose Policy Committee 
search. He is on half-time leave from his depart- Moore is Chairman, has received the Julian Wood- . 
mental duties to participate in the development - ward Award for outstanding contributions to public 
of a liberal arts program for business executives. opinion research. _ ee 
Part of his teaching load is being assumed by 7 _ Frederick Stephan was elected President of the 
_ Morton B. King, Jr., who has joined the -depart- _ American Association for Public Opinon Research 
: ment as Visiting Lecturer in Sociology. “me parr for 1957-58. He is currently engaged in a study of 
_ Harold Guetzkow, formerly at Carnegie Insti- the development of undergraduates at Princeton. _ 
a tute of Technology, has been appointed Professor Gerald Breese is Director of the Bureau of 
of Political Science and Sociology (jointly with Urban Research. He is on leave of absence to serve 
Psychology). He will participate in a Program of — _as Director of a team of specialists charged with 
Graduate ‘Training and Research in International vd preparing a master plan for the development of the 
Relations, which is being established under a grant - Delhi- New Delhi Metropolitan Area. This work is 
4 the Carnegie Corporation. being sponsored by the Ford Foundation. 
7" Scott Greer has been appointed Associate Pro- = Marion Levy, Jr. has been apponted to the 
fessor of Sociology upon completion of his re- editorial boards of Behavioral Science and of the 
search with the Metropolitan St. Louis Survey ~ Journal of Asian Studies. He has received a grant 
during the summer. Part of his time will be de- from the Foreign Area and International Relations 
voted to the Transportation Center of North- Training Program of the Ford Foundation, which 
western University, which he will serve as staff will provide part-time release from teaching in 
sociologist. 1957-58-59, and for travel and study in Japan 
Richard Simpson, who taught previously a from January September 1959. 
the Pennsylvania State University, has been > a Melvin Tumin is continuing his work as Director 
pointed Assistant Professor of Sociology. tials * the Study of Social Stratification and Social 
William F. Byron has become emeritus. He wil "Mobility in Puerto Rico. He has been appointed 
teach next year in the Department of - of retina Senior Fellow of the Council of the Humanities 
University of Cincin Cincinnati under whose terms he is on leave to complete 
his studies of Social Development and Cultural 
University of Pittsburgh. Manuel C. Elmer, Change in Puerto —— a 
emeritus professor, has been appointed to a pro- bo Paul J. Bohannan has been awarded a Bicen- 
 fessorship by the John Hay Whitney Foundation | ‘tennial Preceptorship and will have a leave of 
“to enable him to teach during the 1957-58 academic absence in 1958-59 to carry forward his studies 
- year at Western College for Women at Oxford, of comparative sociology of Africa. He comes to 
Ohio. Princeton from the Institute for Social Anthropol- 
University has established an Administra- ogy at Oxford University. 
tive Science Center under the direction of James = Heinz Hartmann has been promoted to Assist- 
- DO Thompson, formerly at Cornell University. — ant Professor and Research Associate of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section. He continues his work 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital, ‘Chicago. with the Inter-University Project on Labor Prob- 
A department of social science has been formed lems in Economic Development. ae Net 
in the School of } i’ in conjunction with the Gresham Sykes has completed a study of the 
development of a new curriculum. . Hans 0. prison as a social system and is engaged in a study [ 
-Mauksch, Sociologist, was appointed chairman of of the moral codes of delinquents. — ae, 
the department and is also serving as Consulting Edward Tiryakian has been promoted to Assist- | 
Sociologist to Nursing Administration. The other ant Professor. He is completing a study of Occupa- 
agpeintments are Otto Schlesinger, Psychologist, tional Stratification and Mobility in the Philippine | 
and Wolf Heydebrand, Sociologist. Islands. 
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The Center contains te raw materials of: more 


veston. The first organization of its hind, _— te 600,000 interviews, dating from 1938, con- 
sion of Medical Sociology, has been established in ducted by the Roper organization for Fortune 


ding the medical school, with E. Gartly Jaco as Director. | Magazine and various American industries. Through 
Re- | Norman G. Hawkins and Sam Schulman have periodic gifts from Roper the collection is expand- 
cep- jf been appointed as Assistant Professors of Medical ing at the rate of about twelve studies each year. 


statistical summaries of Roper data. In cases of 
- Tulane University. Forrest E. LaViolette has minor research projects, the tabulations are made 
__ — been appointed University Chairman of sociology at the Center. When the magnitude and complexity 
| for a three-year term, succeeding William L. Kolb. . of the research warrants it, the Center loans = 
oci- | ers Arden R. King has been promoted to professor. cate sets uf the requested materials for a stipulated 
bert Warren Breed, Munro S. Edmonson, Robert Lystad period of time. For further information, address 
an ; and Robert C. Stone have been advanced to the Philip K. Hastings, Roper Public Opinion ‘Research | 
ese, rank of associate professor, = W illiams College, Williamstown, Mass, 
tant | Leonard Reissman taught at the summer session q 


the Sociology to compose the initial staff. = yong _ Upon request, accredited individuals may obtain 


ann, | of Columbia University. +|§=#  #$|§ Yale. University. Omar K. Moore and Jerome 
[| Harlan W. Gilmore has received a grant from K. Myers have been promoted to be associate pro- 
ant- the University Council on _ Research to study the fessors, and Jack V. Buerkle has been advanced 
blic sex ratio of recent births, and Thomas Ktsanes to an assistant Professorship. New appointments 
ttee has a similar grant to study differential class par- include Donald B. Trow (Ph. D. 1955, University 
od- ticipation in community problem activities. sof Michigan) as assistant professor and Richard F. | 
blic in Robert Lystad is on a year’s leave in Africa, Africa, Curtis (Ph.D. candidate, University of Michigan) 
| working with the West African Comparative — as instructor. Trow comes from Carnegie Institute 
the | Analysis Project, sponsored by the Carnegie Cor-. _ of Technology where he has been Senior Research’ 
urch | poration. Fellow in the Graduate School of Industrial Ad- 
yof | William L. Kolb is the American editor of an J ministration. He will give courses Primarily in— 
ton. | English-language dictionary of basic social science 7 methods of social research and participate in the 
of concepts, sponsored by | UNESCO. Robert | ‘€. sesanel medical sociology program. Curtis will assist i 
Ive is assistant editor. the introductory courses and supervise the prepara- 
vith Forrest LaViolette is working wit tion of theses by majors in sociology. 

the Taylor of Dillard University on a study of Ne egro ae the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies during 
k is | housing in New Orleans, for the Commission on th the past year Chandler Washburne was engaged ~ 
ual Race and Housing. tn a study of drinking in preliterate societies on a 
the 7 “USPHS postdoctoral research fellowship, and Kettil 
the _ ‘Williams College. The ‘Roper Public Opinion - Bruun, of the Alcohol Foundation of Finland, was | 
Research Center was established, effective July 1, studying American viewpoints and techniques in 
1957, to make the Roper survey materials avail- — research on alcohol and drinking. Milton A. Max- 
able to American educators and their students for — well, State College of Washington, will be at the 
teaching and research purposes. Philip K. Hastings, 4: Center during 1957-58 as Senior Research Fellow, = 

associate professor of psychology and political sc sci- $ analyze the costs of alcohol problems, especially - “45 
ence, appointed director. as they affect business and industry. 
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_-—s-: Tokugawa Religion: The Values of Pre-Indus- like Japan, a change in the content of the goals 
trial Japan. By Ropert N. BELLAH. Glencoe: would not necessarily destroy the central valye 


a The Free Press and The Falcon’s Wing Press, system itself. “Loyalty »” which was an explicitly 

1957. ix, 249 pp. avowed value in both countries, had a different 

tn ean meaning for the two. In Japan, “[permeating] 
the whole society and [becoming] the ideal of 
all classes,” it was directed to the polity as a 
strates this in full ——-, Setting out to show whole. In China, it was confined primarily to 
ee “ ¥ small groups, like the family or the locality, 

_the larger loyalty to the polity characterizing 


religion contributed to the economic and polit- 
g ical rationalization of Japan, Dr. Bellah leads + most the gentry class holding official position, 
7 In Japan, therefore, there was little room for 


us on a Parsonian expedition through Tokugawa 
_ Japan, in the course of which he takes us into Reervgpery values, like scholarship, improving 
oneself, pride in work. They were present, but 


7 — It is always useful, as well as pleasant, to see — 
_ familiar materials from a fresh point of view. 


new terrain, and also over familiar ground at 
a new they acquired their true meaning only in the} i 
; "The leitmotif of Dr. Bellah’s quest seems to context of the larger polity. Asceticism, for 
a example, was ultimately not so much a value 


be how it was possible for Japan to change so if 
_* 4 rapidly without disrupting her central values, — — me = _— in the service of polity. 

something which apparently has been extremely h “ ghtenment [in Shingaku 

_ difficult for other non-Western nations. Japan’s ‘ eory] is not nirvana or any form of with- 
‘ rawal from the world,” Dr. Bellah tells us, 


central “feudal” relationship, that between lord 


considerations. But in a “goal-oriented” society 7 he Ohio State University 


and retainer, was, as in other pre-modern socie- {Rather it wholehearted and uncon-| 

ties a “particularistic” one. But this particular- “icted action in accordance with morality.” 

possibilities, because its primary emphasis © laracterized mainly the samurai class, 

on “goal attainment,” a “political” value, rather — the significance of the religious movements of] su 

than on “system maintenance.” ey Tokugawa times lies in the fact that they helped} Le 

The traditional religions of Japan, as well to spread it to society whole, Hotoku to th 

the new religious movements of Tokugawa — the peasants, Shingaku to the merchant class.| ov 

 times—Kokutai, the Mito School, Hotoku, When the time came to replace the Shogunal 

Shinshi, and Shingaku—all played a part in . power by the Imperial Throne, as the focus of} TI 

this development. This worked in two ways: — loy alty ” the polity, it was the samurai, and ap 

gteengthening commitment to the core values especially their lower strata, who took the lead-} 

among all classes—loyalty, selfless devotion to _ ing part. But it was the acceptance of the samef’ ml 

the interests of the polity; and providing the _ ethic that then made it possible for the other his 

motivation and ethic which made possible the _ classes to play their allotted part in the moderni- a ; 

high rate of accumulation and sacrifice that the “#tion of the country. =f fia 

ape oder modernization of the country was _ [here are some questions one would like to Ais 

later to require. Put simply, this is: high pro- _ Faise, not so much about Dr. Bellah’s general} soc 

duction and low consumption. From this point analysis, but about many of his specific inter-} als 

of view, Japanese religions served as the func- -Pretations, for example, how “faction” can be} _ bas 

tional equivalent of Weber’s “Protestant ethic.” 5° POWer ful in Japanese society when the ethic} bef 

Some such combination of high commitment ‘S° clearly indicates overriding loyalty to the tior 

‘to the “polity” and this-worldly asceticism, Polity as a whole. However, the reader will be had 

Dr. Bellah would suggest, is essential to the satisfied that the Parsonian spectacles, with ple: 

modernization of any backward country. In the help of supplementary Benedict lenses, have pos 

- China, for example—a comparison that Dr. allowed us to see many new and interesting facts thej 

Bellah always seems to have in mind—the and to look at familiar institutions, personali-f at ] 

primacy of integrative values” made harmony, ties, and events inanewway. ton 

balance, and equilibrium the most important HERBERT PASsIN 
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Common — of the Social Sciences. Edited remaining papers in - the volume. Benson, with 
Mirra Komarovsky. Glencoe: The Free the simplest analysis of voting, challenges his- 

Press and The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957. torians’ conclusions about the causes and the 
vii, 440 pp. $6.00. shifts in public opinions during key elections 
_ Professor Komarovsky is to be commende ' doubts about the capacity a historians to deal 
for tackling a much-neglected topic: the rela-~ with mass phenomena. Planck utilizes the French 


tions of sociology with economics and history. polls of 1944-49 and shows that public al 


The affiliations of sociology with anthropology 4 


and social psychology have been heralded to 
the point of boredom, but its ties to the two 
other disciplines have diminished. (The reviewer > 
mapped these _ interconnections _“sociometri- 
cally”; see Social Forces, October, 1950.) 
Komarovsky has chosen to present the case by © 
means of actual studies (as in the ¢ old Stuart 
Rice volume) rather than in terms of principles 
(as in the Ogburn and Goldenweiser volume). — 
In her editorial discussion, by no means the 
least valuable section, she has grouped the main ~ 
convergences among these disciplines under four _ 


of data from one field as indexes to processes — 
in another area. One thinks particularly of the 
utility of economic data on levels of living and — 
income distribution for sociological work 
1. Empirical data accumulated by one dis-— 
cpline are illuminated by concepts from another © 
field. Illustrative of this situation is the very 
informative paper by Lipset and Trow, who use — 
the concept of reference group to analyze the — 
diverse tactics of unions regarding wage policies. - 
_ 2, Concepts and hypotheses from one field 


suggest problems for another science. 


“the volume) show that the contemporary debate 
.| over the effects of mass audiences upon literary — 


3. Two disciplines employ their respective 


quality was in full vigor in the 18th century. 
‘They certainly provide most of us with new 
appreciation of continuities in western: social 
- life. It is doubtful, however, that they have gone 


much beyond the previous of 
frameworks | on a common problem. Kerr an 
Fisher subject the “Mayo school” of industrial ; 
_ sociology to stringent analysis. They emphasize 
~ also the need to search further for economic, 
"bases of div ergent patterns of industrial relations 
_ before attempting the non-economic ‘interpreta-— 
- tions. Arensberg and Tootell (who seem to have 
had the other paper in hand when they wrote) 
Plead for a more receptive attitude toward the 
positive contributions of the Mayo group and 


Were more diverse, less clearly stratified, 


criticism is more fundamental; 
heads. (One might add a fifth category: the use — 


processes. 
_ threadbare argument for the peculiar advan-— 


_Teceive attention 
vist These studies should entice some of ll 
- scholars in these several disciplines to recon- : 


less consistent than commentators assume. don 


utility” of “poll data for historial interpretation 
is taken up also by Lazarsfeld who sketches _ 
_ the ways contemporary polls might be designed 


to yield data for future historians. David con 
cedes that polls supply a more full- bodied — 
picture of social relations but he points out a . 
that future historians must discuss the ques: 
tions that then appear relevant about the past 
rather than discuss what seemed relevant to. 
the pollsters of an earlier generation. Strayer’s 
he argues that 7 
the historian must rely upon tangible causal on 
and that events are determined more 
_ by objective circumstances than n by fluctuating 


Fruitful adoption of new methods originated 


in other disciplines is exemplified also in a 
"group of papers dealing with Keynesian 
cesses in economics. Lachman lays bare the 
non-economic assumptions of Keynes, while 
Vickery and Klein face up to the problems of 
using micro data for attacking macro or aggre- 
Katona presents his now 7 


tages of survey data in establishing para- 


(Unfortunately, the merits of as 
against survey data for this purpose -did_no not 


‘in the volume.) 


sider the possibilities of collaboration and to 
re- examine their neighbors’ methods. Most of 
the papers are additions to knowledge, though © 
(except for the study of Lipset and Trow) : 


plines could find space in the volume; 
not certain that the included papers are repre- 


_ sentative of the types of problems encountered. 


From this standpoint the volume is perhaps 
excessively priced. The volume i is likely to have 
more utility for economists or historians 
for sociologists. That is, the condescending = 


‘their allies. Apart from petty ideological sniping attitude of sociologists will be reinforced; what 
at Kerr and Fisher, Arensberg and Tootell fail is needed is to break down socologists’ » 
meet the issues raised by the preceding paper. --vincialism toward economics and “history. 

4. One discipline adopts a new method origi- ARNOLD ANDERSON 


‘nated in field. This covers the Univ bversity of Kentucky 
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MERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW al 
Trade and Market in ime Early Empires: Eco- ening an argument. Polanyi’s treatment of 


nomies in History and Theory. Edited by ‘Marketless Trading Hammurabi’s,” for 


Kart Conrap M. ARENSBERG, and example, effect denies all markets (not 

Harry W. Pearson. Glencoe: The Free merely price-making ones) primarily on thef 
— = Press and The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1957. basis of one alternative reconstruction of trad. et 
xviii, 382 pp. 5 Tone ing practices in Assyrian merchant colonies ; in | - 
This « collection of essays is committed to Anatolia, and secondarily on the basis of an [ 
_ the proposition that the identification of 19th of for open 
and 20th century capitalist economy with the estern Whole, 
‘self- regulating market complex has obscured of buildings reasonably to be inter. 

_ and distorted the study of economy of early “preted as “shops” and of specific goods inf — 
and primitive societies. Price-making markets _ private hands for whose disposal through a . 
are the exception in history, its authors hold, ‘Tedistributive system there is not the slightest | 
while earlier economic systems ordinarily evidence, the reviewer would flatly contradict | 

¥ 
involved redistributive or reciprocal institutions the: archeological assertion. As for using the} — 
and fixed-price exchanges not amenable to “merchant colonies as a model for the general ia 
treatment in terms of orthodox economic _ economy, this practice is adequately disposed | 


of by another contributor (D. B. Fusfeld) in 
a different context: “This is strange economics 
indeed—practically to ignore institutions that 
-channelize distribution within the economic 


theory. They reject the “formal” economics 
of the maximization and allocation principles — 
and stress instead an approach that is both 
“substantive” and “functional” —dealing em- 
pirically with the distribution of material goods system and center attention bal [interregional] 
and services as this process is embedded within relationships.” 
the whole social structure. ee This one-sidedness finds fullest expression 
; The book is the first published peodoct of in the chapters devoted to theory. In a discus- 
ae 3 long-term Columbia University seminar on ‘i0n of “The Economy as Instituted Process,” 
the economic aspects of institutional growth. Its for example, Polanyi concludes that “Tribal 
4 eleven contributing authors divide their efforts Societies practice reciprocity and redistribution, 
about equally ‘between substantive studies of While archaic societies are predominantly redis- 
_ particular trading systems and theoretical or |  tributive, though to some extent they may 
methodological papers. Unfortunately, the con- allow room for exchange.” Such a dictum is sim- 
: = and terminological connections between — ply not supported by the kind of data presently 
these groupings are poorly developed, while cer- : available, as a glance at the substantive studies 
_ tain papers are largely disjoined from the main ' shows. Moreover, while it may well reflect a 
= of the argument. Those of Arensberg degree of sociological reality, our confidence 
and A. L. Oppenheim, on “Anthropology por is shaken by the author's failure to qualify 
_‘History” and “A Bird’s- View of Mesopo- and similar observations. Precisely how 
‘tamian Economic History” respectively, for true are they, and when, and under what cir-| 
example, are perhaps the most masterful, peor cumstances? A better lead, for the present, is 


cise, and lucid in the whole collection, but no 1 furnished by A. M. Chapman in her excellent | 
= oe chapter on Aztec-Maya trade: she differentiates 


more than a a small portion of either is directly 
pertinent to the central task set by the editors between state- administered long-distance trade 


of eliminating the “market bias.” The relevance 7 and common market institutions without trying 
of much of R. B 2 yee detailed discussion to assess their relative importance. It is inter- | 
of “Ports of Trade in the Eastern Mediter- esting to note that both were Present in this 


ranean” also is not at all clear. To this re- , presumably | “archaic” society. “a 
Again, Fusfeld criticizes” sharply the appli- 


> 


viewer it was the weakest of the generally 
_ admirable group of substantive chapters. Oddly — cation of market-oriented terminology to some - 
omplementing these hiatuses is “the heavy primitive communities by Melville Herskovits} 
4 repetitiveness with which the seminar’s major. Sol Tax in apparent priori denial of | 
tenets are hammered in. ta short, as the editors _ their independent | empirical findings that for a 


but a report of work-i -in-progress nh, appropriate. His arguments would carry greater 
A far more serious defect is the atmosphere conviction if he had examined their evidence | 


of special pleading that pervades a “number closely. Still another example is provided 


oe admit, it is not “a finished account Some non-Western groups this terminology is 


the contributions, the defense of an a priori by Pearson’s : strictures against - adducing abso- 
- position in spite of the reiterated ‘commitment lute economic “surpluses as unilateral generative 


to empiricism, the neglect of contrary fact and > st in social change. The initial point is valid 


-_ limitations of evidence for the sake of strength- and useful, but the discussion becomes mis- 
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leading when it fails to recognize any necessary editor of this political . scien- 
socially defined relative tist, is to be commended for his initiative in 

__ surpluses and the material aspects of existence. assembling a collection of essays in honor of 
While changing technology and productivity Bentley. It consists of eleven papers and a 
are . obviously not independent of social forces delightful epilogue by Bentley. The epilogue _ 
oe controlling the economic process, it is hard to was included without his knowledge; he had 
i see the justification for dismissing the former 
essentially y secondary variables on the grounds 

that “there are always and everywhere potential Science 
surpluses available.” editor explains that the contributors 

wat Still, this is an important book in spite of its to this volume were not selected because 7 
~ blemishes. Elsewhere there is mainly pious talk _ their common approach, but for their iene 7 
i about interdisciplinary studies; here we see the in fields of inquiry to which Bentley has con- | 

_ fruit of of close and active cooperation by sociolo- tributed; and that the ‘common theme a 
gists, , anthropologists, economists, and _histor- binds all the contributions is scientific curios- 

ians over a long period. Moreover, t hey have in ‘our world. Unfortunately, because 
raised a profoundly meaningful question, both contributed to many disciplines and 
_ theoretically and with concrete examples, about — ‘scientific curiosity is a somewhat nebulous cri- _ 


the general role of markets in primitive econo- — - terion, the resulting collection of essays lacks 
mies and economic history. If the historical and coherence. These are stimulating essays but — 
institutional limitations they seek to place on they do stimulating collection 


a will not be commented upon here. They 

patterns of organization whose evolutionary are: “Some Characteristics of Visual Percep-_ 

and comparative significance merits close study. tion” by Adelbert Ames, “General System 
Ranging far beyond the competence of | any Theory” by ‘Ludwig v von Bertalanffy, “Human 
single reviewer, these papers collectively offer a | Riis: An ‘Appeal to Philosophers” by Felix 

a. to specialists in many disciplines to S. Cohen, and “The Quest for ‘ Being’ ” ” by 
see their work in the context of a wider prob: Sidney 


lem. For all of the manifesto-like quality of ‘Two essays, one by the editor an and the other by | 


collaboration of the authors continues. Sidney to an 
M. ADAMS entley’s life and wor ese are competen 
"pieces which should prove helpful to 


it Chi 
who seeks to understand Bentley’s point of 
view. The other essays are by P. WwW . Bridgman, 4 


“call of the papers, it is to be hoped that the 


Calhoun, Bertram Gross, Charles P. Ha 
A gen, 
ie i eee and George Lundberg. Of these, only Bridgman 


_ g Language, saan Essays in Honor of Arthur breaks fresh ground with a suggestive analysis 


P. Bentley. Edited by RicHarp W. TAYLOR. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, =. of the relation between the “conventionalized 
observer” of physics and the “human observer” 
1957. xi i, 223 4.50. Coan _ phys 


Some thinkers are im- states that the essays of Ames, Gross, Hagen 


| 3 _ mediately ; others wait years for the recognition and Lundberg provide demonstrations of the ely 


that is their due. Arthur Fisher Bentley is one transactional approach for the fields of psychol- a 


has had to be patient. His epoch- ogy, economics, political science, and policy 


study The Process of Government published formulation, respectively. It seems to me, al- &. 
— 1908 did not have its full impact until the _ though admittedly this is a difficult judgment, a 
- and 40’s. Some of us believe that his more that Lundberg falls short of the exacting de- _ 
recent work with John Dewey on the “trans- mands of this approach. His rigid distinction 
actional approach,” Knowing and the Known, between science and skilled arts based upon 
1949, and his Inquiry into Inquiries, 1954, ul- ence seems to be out of keeping with a full ; 


iy will have a revolutionary effect on mod- transactional viewpoint. 


ern logic, and subsequently on the methodol- There is a bibliography of Bentley’s writings 
ogy of the s social sciences. Suffice it to say, 1 most — for the benefit of those who would like to — 
present day logicians do not feel the force of original works. 


relevance of their positive suggestions. fale Universit 


= 


Bentley’s and Dewey’s critiques nor the OMAR KHAYYAM Moo RE 
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a ‘Mesure of Mus: The Frontiers. of 
Normal Adjustment. By Pavut Hatmos. . sion of the image of the meritorious, not of the 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957. conception of abnormality. 
viii, 250 pp. Humanities In Chapter IV the author turns to a consider- 
$5.50. ‘a of “insight” to lend further substance 
and plausibility to his ‘concept of the “human 
dificult i of a abnorm.” Insight is necessary because “ 
7 - short notice, to outline, let alone appraise, the ogy is a science of subjective experiences or 
a ¥a contents of this ambitious undertaking iti is not psychology at all” (p. 155). The cha 
sociology and ter concludes with a stimulating 
k In the ane. entitled “The Ethics of Insight Giving.’ 
ucation in the final and most controversial chapter, 
sity College of North Staffordshire, seeks to eee end Sociological Theory,” Halmos insists _ 
a 
that the role of the social scientists is coexten- 
al sive with the role of the social philosopher, 
y life” Th th neutrality is an untenable position largely 
Rant oF Auman Ale. centra! aim of the because the linguistic dualism between the indic- 
‘present work is to establish whether the “nor-— 
b in h beh and imperative modes is specious. It is 
- or “abnormal” in human behavior — argued that “all propositions are communicative — 
personality can be defined and thereby an abso- propositions,” syntheses what have 
lute measure of man elicited. In this task Halmos ; 


- feels that greater digression into “metapys- 208). To “the: question, “What ‘sort of values 


chology” is both and justified. are most appropriate to the bio-psychological 

_ The first chapter, “The Evolutionary Back- nature of man?” Halmos answers that “it is 

: ground of the Human Norm,” purports to trace — certain that we should explore that nature and 
& the phylogenetic and ontogenetic basis nothing else to obtain the first principles of 
Of social need. Such foundation he discovers _ this ‘appropriateness’ ” (p. 232). More man 
sin the “principle of cohesion” (later, “‘sociali-— ‘Halmos agrees with Simmel that “nature 
which, with its “principle not only is what really exists. .. also, at the 
of growth” (“individuation”), s “universally — same time, it is what ought to be, the ideal with 
pertinent to life.” He finds nai instanced — whose growing realization all men must be con- 


for example, atomic behavior,  foetaliza- ©. 220). = 


tion and sublimated masochism. Growth is wit- 


nessed in, for example, protozoan proliferation The: 
tat 
through division and the proliferation in mass 


Vircit Hinsxaw, 


basic ‘principles of life is the very process of 
the species’ evolutionary development and, it Literature | and the Image of Man. Sociological 
Studies of the European Drama and Novel, 
1600-1900. By Leo LowenTHAaL. Boston: 
In seeking the measure of this optimum dis- 
- balance, Halmos (in Chapter II) examines the -~ study of Lope de Vega, “Calderon, 
_ concept of adjustment. Here he settles for a Cervantes, "Shakespeare, Corneille, Racine, 
‘definition of the minimum area of abnormal Moliére, Goethe, Ibsen, and Hamsun tries and 
“primary adjustment conditions.” His concept _ does more than its title announces. For te | 
a; the “abnorm” presumably yields a measure s man” whose “i image ” animates the plays and 
a of the unserviceable disbalance of cohesion and : novels analyzed is we; and our history contrib- 
growth, in the form of a general principle to el to our knowledge of how we have come 
the effect that “rupture in the smooth trans- to be what we are. Unfortunately, the story 
“1 mutation of cohesion into love is unserviceable” — ‘joe off before” explicating i its” consequences 
our future. The extant last chapter, in fact 
fh Chapter III, “The Necessary and Meritor- (on Hamsun), written in 1937, lacks the maturity 
ious Disbalance,” considers artistic creative- of the preceding analyses, although its illumin- 
ness, political leadership and scientific achieve- ation would make the merit of a lesser book. 
~ each in connection with the “abnorm.” ‘The portrayed span of our history reaches 
Halmos concludes ‘that is not from the breakdown of the order to 
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Yor creativeness, Du © universal and basic sul ciok 
7 a disbalance from which both creativeness and __ glorifies the absolute monarchy, which Cervantes 1ol¢ 


rejects, portraying in Don Quixote an individual to sociologists, book will prove no ex- 
who thinks and feels for himself. In The Tem- ception. It is however an excellent text for 
pest, an “extreme situation” reveals Elizabethan those who follow the tradition set by writers 
man with his chief characteristics of a ah as MaclIver and Sorokin. It is clearly and 
bility and pity: a high point in Western history, lucidly written. It sparkles with wit and humor, — 
made possible, one might say, because we were most of which is unobtrusive and not so local 
still socially innocent. For with the French © in its setting as to be obscure or dull in other 
dramatists arises the problem of society, first parts of the world. It is full of literary allusion © 
as” that of absolute monarchy, accepted by and to the support of many of the generaliza- 
Corneille and resisted by Racine, who draws tions is brought the authority of the sages of 
sustenance from the _emerging " bourgeoisie, t all generations. It makes very extensive use 
with which Moliére identifies wholly. In Werther, of the historic method in support of the analy- 
sists Goethe in effect complains that this middle _ tic concepts which are utilized. Most students — 
cten- | class has not yet attained political status; by will be enthused about it, and the teacher who — G 
sher, | the time of Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice Years, adopts it will find that ‘+ serves his purposes 
gely | it has gained control and is explicitly affirmed extremely 
adic- | by him. Wilhelm Meister’s Travels teaches pre- For a great many others, who would not be 
It is | cedence of social over individual action (although willing to adopt it, the book will be a disap-— 
ative | even this was not Goethe’s last word). In Ibsen, ointment. To Bierstedt sociology is a onl 
been | social forces have so penetrated individual life at once much more limited, in some ans: onl 
that nature becomes the counter-image of and much more extended in others than the 
society and the hoped-for salvation of the indi- _ subject appears to those who are primarily in- 
vidual’s integrity. This nature turns idol in terested in making a natural science out of it. 
Hamsun, who in favor of it rejects all of West- - Bierstedt draws rather definite lines between 
“The sociologist of literature must ence, economics, anthropology, social -psychol- 


means into social equations. ” This is a “worth offers no common framework within which to 
while effort “because great literature presents consi ider the inter-relations between what _ 
the whole man in depth” and thus constitutes _ regards ‘as sociological factors and such ele- — 

a check on the claims of society: “the artist ments of the other social sciences as may be — 
tends to justify or defy society rather than to found to be common to all. It is the universal, . 
be its passive chronicler.” The reliance on his- timeless aspect of man’s “social” behavior to 
tory as a source of knowledge implied in these which he devotes himself. The great bulk of — 
and other and concepts is -character-— he has to say is concerned 


The interest in history recently by so come proclaim today may as well or 
American sociologists may, however, perhaps be demonstrated by recourse to the examina- 
change this picture in the future. Here, Common tion of events which happened long ago and far 7 : 
Frontiers of the Social Sciences, edited by “away as by the study of the nearby contem- — 
Mirra Komarovsky, is most immediately rele- porary world. There’ is almost | no discussion ’ 
| vant; it contains a study of “The Debate over of new techniques of social investigation which 
Art and Popular Culture in Eighteenth Century their inventors feel will serve to increase the 
England” by Leo Lowenthal and Marjorie accuracy with which events in the immediate — 
Fiske. The implications for methodology of such future may be predicted. There is little use of 
a shift or of the entertainment of such alter- ‘statistics, no charts, graphs, maps, a 
native approaches to- ‘sociology are in — or pictures. The impact of recent changes such 
need of as the growth and shift of population are treated 
H. — as being of much the same order and import 
The Ohio State University were those of similar movements in other 
dnd periods of the world’s history. he contem-— 
Social Order: Ans Int Pad So porary scene is used rather as illustrative 
Social Order: An Introduction to Soci- the kind of pattern which has prevailed than 
ology. By RoBert BIERSTEDT. New 
~ as a demonstration that something vitally dif- 
McGraw- Hill Company, Inc., 1957 
x, 377 $6. 00. ferent is happening today than that which hap- 
Pp. pened yesterday. While he gives an admittedly — 
To the ‘proposition that no text book in so- _ and necessarily brief discussion of the influence 
ciology can be written which will be acceptable of biological, geographic and technological fac- 
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“AMERICAN 
tors in the development of society, he othe _ dition affecting a significant number of ‘people 


obviously holds that these are matters not in ways considered undesirable, and about which 
nearly so germane to sociology as are the ‘mat- it is felt something can be. done through col- 
_ ters to which he gives extended discussion. “The lective” social action.” The introductory sec. 


easy manner with which he deals with the tion contains a very discussion of the} 

impact of these factors may surprise, or in- interpretation of data, including statistical data, 
_ furiate those who have spent a life time deal- and an interesting chapter on “Tnterest and 
ing with their intricacies only to be told that Pressure Groups in Modern Society.” ” The prin- 
the impact is obvious wherever it is important cipal characteristics of pressure groups, say the 
and unimportant where it is not obvious. It authors, are (1) money, organization, and 
_ may be true, for example that “The social con- - power, and (2) the employment of propaganda 
sequences of soil resources are . . . so obvious When this is read in connection with the pas- 
a that they require no elaboration” but this will _ sage on “The Technique of Successful Lying 
hardly be accepted by those whose business it as Practiced by Talented Liars” one gets anf 
_ has been to trace for example the interplay of impression of both the characteristic style of 
4 crop yields, population growth, military power the book and the value-systems of the authors, 
me the spread of a particular culture. © == +— Business is described as a primary vested jn. 
But it will not do for us to criticize the book terest and the discussion of emergent vested 
for what it is ‘not and what no one who knows _ interests follows ~My the _ countervailing 


4 


t 
t 


it to be. It mals effectively, lucidly, and in- Bay for successful lying are “imply guilt by} 
terestingly with what Bierstedt and many other association,” “become a Congressman,” and 
sociologists conceive to be the corpus of so- “become a witness before a Congressional ( Com-} . 


é 


d _ ctology. It therefore deserves and nd undoubtedly mittee.” The familiar propaganda devices are} 
- a very) wide adoption, Tiisted but nothing is said about newer 


FRED COTTRELL niques in public relations. 

Miami University a A tie- up with sociology is achieved through 
the use of three approaches—social- disorgani- 
zation, personal-deviation, and conflict-of-val-) 
The Sociology of Social Problems. ‘iii. ues—as the principal organizing device of they g 
‘wll B. Horton and Geratp R. Leste. New book. It is, of course, in this area (category @ 
_Appleton- -Century- Crofts, Inc., Inc... one above) that sociologists have made their) 
= 584 ‘PP. 50. principal | contribution to the study of social) 
Courses in socal problems have traionlly in recnt decades The, appa 
Sone of the run in connection with the discussion of in) hi 
information on the problems chosen for study, conn Poe 
&) deal the text, and finally reappraised in the con tic 
the tudo’ by plenty cluding chapters. This organizational scheme I\ 
aft materia in all three categorie. ‘To. what th mai, for caling the 

4 extent it may be called sociology is another 8) Z 


be added, however, that systematic sociological va 


question. The numerous footnotes include more 


tudy is by no means a necessary pre- requisite} — fo1 
than sixty references to The New York Times, * 3 
4 


about thirty-five to Time, and a half-dozen each 
to the American Sociological Review and the 
American Journal of Sociology. We hasten to 


part the standard ones: crime, family change wit 


ant problem areas covered are for the most xX 


population, race, religious conflict, and medical, in 


ri a tem emphasis in this book is clearly on prob- _ tional. There is very little ‘mention of povert 
; lems. . “i ecu problem is is defined as “a con- or income distribution. On the other heat there 


1 
i 
q 


add that journalistic sources are used prin- — 

“cipally i in with the second and third care. In addition there are chapters on th 

categories mentioned above. Perhaps this is = struggle, mass communications, and 

as it should be. There has been a growing diver- — liberties and subversion. A brave little chaptey)  ¢™ 

ene between the study of sociology and the ©” War is disappointing, but who can say that) 1 

t "study of social problems, and the trend is doubt- 4 longer one by any author would be less soi ” 

= approved by most sociologists. The result, There is no separate discussion of economi 

however, is to force the writer of a problems problems, but the economic aspects of othem 

: text closer and closer to an either/or choice problems are not neglected. In this respec po 

| between the two. may come to be looked on as transi "the 
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REVIEWS 
js no ‘consideration of the problems growing ‘concerned with analysis of process 
out of full employment and abundance. _ of socialization within American culture. _ 
‘This ‘text should be interesting for students Since value orientation is the central theme ale 
and useful to teachers. Besides the usual read-— “of this book, it appears to this reviewer that >. - 
- ing lists, there are questions and projects and its weakest feature from the standpoint of the 

lists of audio-visual aids at the close of each © undergraduate student is logical inconsistency 
t andl chapter. Most of the chapters open with a between conclusions regarding social class : 
prin-f collection of arresting quotations designed to caste in America. A few statements may illus- 
ay the - show a wide range of opinion. The style is vigor- 7 trate: “In order for a society to function, all a 


» andf ous and often colorful, and the point of view © individuals must be distributed into the various — 


ganda.f js straightforwardly liberal. This will doubtless statuses which exist in the social structure. 

pas- "please more teachers of social problems | than 491). “Thus, although classes are difficult 
Lying} it will displease. to discern’ in American society, the individual _ 
-RicHarp WILMETH does identify other persons with whom he 
yle of Ny The ‘State University of Jowa ===~—_ acts as having statuses of higher or lower pres- _ 
uthors, tige ~than his own; prestige differentials do 
sexist and are recognized fairly widely through-— 
vestedh gut the country.” (p. 497). “The best evidence 


vailing e: An Its By we have, however, indicates separate social 
> nine 

ult by ju. “There is one kind 

” and Brothers, 1957. xiii, 571 pp. $6. 50. ‘whieh is clearly recog- 

| Com- nized by the American society. This is caste.” 
es are iy This book is an attempt to enue folie  (p. 510). “The existence of castes in the United 
tech} of social science disciplines in a sociological States is _an anomalous condition.” S12). 
framework for the dual purpose of enhancing the dangers of reification, of which 
rough _ understanding of the American way of life and — _ Professor Graham is keenly aware, stratification — 
srgani-|, developing aids to thinking about problems research reveals the importance of a — 
of-val--, of group living. ‘Written primarily for under- _ between structural positions in a prestige hier-— 
of the) graduates, it evolved from Professor Graham’s -aichy and psychological awareness based on 
tegory) eight years of teaching a Furthermore, evidence is 

> their 

social 

oaches 

trial- 

of inf 

each 

ody of will 

values basic to motivation of behavior in Ameri- University of Alabama 
should} can society are analyzed in Chapter VII. ‘These 

logica}. values, in turn, , constitute the theoretical basis ara 

quisite for explaining the ‘uniqueness, of institutional 

forms in American society (Chapters 

mos} XIX.) Finally, three chapters are concerned By ‘Francis E. 

hange| © With variations in American society represented a with the assistance of H. Whsehwenaes EL- 
nedical in prestige differentiation, racial caste, and ay DREDGE, Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 


yn th social 1957. xiii, 592 pp. $6. 
: 
d civil This book is noteworthy with respect 
hapte emphasis upon the permeating character of he seco nd edition of this book represents 
y tha values through the relational systems. of a no mere up- -dating of its detailed “contents. 
58 S07 particular society as well as emphasis upon Rather, it is a thoroughgoing and major reor- 
. developmental aspects of behavior patterns in ganization of the focus of attention and basic 
, American culture. However, social scientists, 3 outline. As the change in title indicates (the 
and particularly sociologists, may be disap- first edition was called Culture and Society), 
. Pointed if they (1) look for explanations “ the emphasis has been shifted away from the 
the process whereby the culture becomes local- methods and products _ of anthropological re- 
ined at the community level thus affecting the search to a more truly sociological | theme: the 
_ on-going sytem of social relations; (2) are concept of society is now basic, social inter- 
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action is more — analysed, a ns “sources of modern societies within a few hours, 

interaction is accorded proper recognition, Tornado and flood, fire and shipwreck, conven- 
group norms are treated as the warp and woof tional | bombing and earthquake must be ex- | 
“ of social organization (“group life is made up amined for guidance in dealing with even 
_ As compared to the first revi- Dr. Wolfenstein conducted her study by 
sion de-emphasizes the instrumental value of examining the works of those who have done | 
= and puts more stress on sociology field research at scenes of disaster. Her pri- 
as contributing to an _ understanding of the mary data are the interviews with disaster 
_ fundamentals of group behavior and human victims already gathered by three large ‘projects. 
_ relations. This is evidenced by the omission Her method is to group these data into the 
of the chapters on social planning, as well as three periods of disaster—threat, impact, and 

_ by the use of such statements as, “There is aftermath—and to reflect on them in a psycho- 
nothing as practical as good theory,” in the analytic framework. — Since her methods are 
_ introductory chapter. “recrere eyes frankly speculative and her intention that of 
-__ Likewise, the new edition exhibits greater generating useful new hypotheses we must judge 
familiarity with and greater respect for the = her effor t against these procedures and _pur- 
“large number and variety of empirical studies Poses. 
_ made by sociologists in recent years. Quantifi- Has Wolfenstein added much to our appre- 
cation per se, however, is not accorded greater “ciation of the literature on social organization 
attention and importance, neither in the general in disaster? Does she provide fresh understand- 


_ discussion of the study of sociology, nor in ing of the individual’s experience when con-| ; 

_ Teporting and evaluating the numerous empiri- fronted by deep crisis? Does her work have *£ 
cal studies now incorporated into the content. | novel and relevant contributions for the work ed 

_ The revised edition has been reduced by four 4 of the administrator who must anticipate the ‘ 
chapters in spite of the fact that much new course and consequences of disaster? My an- 
material has been added. The new chapters on swer to these questions is generally negative. a 
small group interaction, social mobility, and _ Although Wolfenstein says little that is new ot 

_ voluntary associations represent substantial ad- about social organizations in crisis, the high ‘. 

- ditions. The section on bureaucracy strengthens degree of agreement between her interpreta- th 

the chapter dealing with social institutions. tions and those in earlier accounts is encour- of 
Also, the greater emphasis on self-theory im- aging. The author deserves her reputation for W 
proves the treatment of personality. Finally, - penetration and subtlety as an observer. Fur- on 

the reorganization of the concluding chapters ther, she comes to the data of the disaster stud- aa 
(Part Five) by combining the discussions of ies with a very different perspective than has ai 
: collective behavior and social change, and by previously ‘been applied | to them. The very a 
fitting the material on social problems into this fact that | she finds satisfactory what others have} 


context, provides a culmination of fact and = done to interpret and organize these data— 
_ theory entirely consistent with the new theme. that t she has : so little to add to their work— 
This text would most. certainly impress stu- is reassuring evidence that they have made 


dents. with the systematic and empirical char- ~ highly ‘competent analyses of their evidence. |; 
of contemporary sociology. ‘But, since Wolfenstein is a specialist in 
rota W. Sau — - sonality, why should it be that one turns from 
State University of this book with the feeling that little is gained 

understanding the experience of individuals) 


in crisis? Perhaps it is because the interview) 


a Disaster: A Psychological Essay. . By Manrma protocols were designed to catch the gross shape} 
_ WotrenstEIN. Glencoe: The Free Press and of the community’s response to disaster rather} tw 
Wing Press, PP. than the nuances of individual dynamics. It (©. 
$4. ‘tite hard to get fresh insight about personality | 
book a well- -known psychotherapist 4Y such material. We imagine, be 
. is “the result of a study undertaken for the however, that something — more profound is ical 


Committee on Disaster Studies of the . ek involved. Psychoanalytic theory is highly sen- 
National Research Council.” It is the ein “a _ sitive to the individual’s irrational commitments | 
_ many works on human hahavies and organiza- _and alienations. When as seems to be the case) 
- tion in time of great crisis, and shares | with in known disasters, people’s behavior is con- 


recent studies of disaster a unique context pro- = spicuously oriented toward solving immediate 
vided by the knowledge that war with nuclear _ problems in the real world, 1, psychoanalysis has 


missiles can devastate the population and re- less to offer. . | 1 
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Perhaps: ‘the nature “ters to on actions of parents nts which induce 
‘explains why this study. seems of such dubious _ pathology in children, and to types of adult 
relevance for administration and planning in pathology, = 

time of disaster. Psychoanalytic theory provides Ruesch distinguishes between two- -person 
no categories for judging how — may best ee and groups of three or more; he applies 


ganization but has less to say of social ogy, which he chiefly. means 

dh final observation pertains to the style of example, ingroup-outgroup differences, move-— 
Wolfenstein ’s speculations. © They sometimes ment from one culture to another, and ambig- © Ps 
are self- _and less professionally uous Toles have ‘such influences. An interesting 


example, agree with Wolfenstein that an | “inten- “pendence among sick individuals. 
siécation of religious faith sometimes appears Part Two presents a schema for the descrip 
following a disaster” and even find plausible — é of personality. The title given the schema, 
her suggestion that ‘ “this reenforced belief may /’. guide to the clinical observation of commu- © 
be in part a reaction to a moment of doubt nicative behavior,” is somewhat misleading. 
when the disaster struck.” But this cannot ex- More precisely, this is a guide to the interpre- 
‘cuse the social scientist from asking how ‘fre- tation of behavior. The unit described is not . 
quently such a reaction to crisis will occur or a bit of behavior but a personality. Six hypo- 
what importance it has in the total pattern of thetical constructs serve as foci of observation: 
the individual’s S response or whether the ‘ ‘part” ‘onme of communication, functions of com- 
of its causation which is found in “reaction to ‘munication, language and codification, — oot 
a moment of doubt” is of any great signifi- and information, metacommunication and ine 
cance as” compared with other parts. Science ‘struction, and correction, . feedback, and reply. 
without novel insights is sterile. Science with- ‘Three profiles are outlined: “Personality pro-— 


some responsibility for evaluating new file, or The individual’s communicative behav- 


insights against existing theory and data on ior regardless of the situation, “Interaction — 
the same problems or against the requirements profile, or The individual’s communicative 
of human planning and action is puerile. Dr. ; behavior in two-person situations,” and “Group © 
Wolfenstein does not supplement her psycho-— profile, or individual’s communicative 
a eee with other scholarly re- behavior in group situations.” In each case, the — 
is on the ‘individual—his traits, dis- 
; University 0 of point of the outline can illustrate the 
whole. Under the choice of roles in two-per- 
Disturbed The Clinical Assess- macy: preference for being in of intimate, 
ment of Normal and Pathological Commun- indifferent, | or distant person; perception of cues: 
icative Behavior. By JurcEN RuescH. New referring ‘to intimacy” (p. 259). Use of the 
York: Norton and Inc. schema would require inference and integration 


1957. ix, 337 pp. $6.00. een a of large blocks of observation by the observer. _ 
_ A schema is most interesting if it is presen- a 


ogist, is said to “reflect the personal experience — “ted in the context of three analyses: (1) deri- 
of the author gained in the treatment of over _ vation from systematic theory is absent, though 


two hundred patients in the course of ten years” broadly implied by the juxtaposition with Part 
©. 5). It is a work of theoretical insight, not One; (2) study of observer reliability is not 
one of quantitative analysis—it (3) of the validity and empirical 


intercorrelations of his categories, Ruesch says 


One is = that it “will help the examiner to 


ication pathology.” It includes a very rapid 
survey of psychopathology, and fed by the existing interpersonal 
an exposition of Ruesch’s theory. He conceives relations. 
of a continuous variation between successful, This book can at best, represent a definite — 
gratifying communication ‘and disturbed, frus- - step in the conversion of psychopathology into’ 
trating “communication. He describes forms a behavioral science. At least it is a (presum- 
of disturbance, and the types of communication useful) guide for the student therapist. 
which can lead to disturbance. He devotes chap- — It is only tangential to the sociologist’s vn, 


This book, addressed to the clinical 
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since communication ‘is described much more developement of human relations. He limits 


in terms of its origin in and effects upon per- himself to quantitative studies in industry. eo 


na 
sonality than in terms of its place in a social § A great number of references are made to | op 
G. Hays Festinger, Morton Deutsch, and other ot 
RAND inspired by Lewin. A peculiar treatment is 
served for these studies. The author, firmly com. te 
oust: mitted to a behavioristic approach, does not see e ye 
The Scientific ‘Study of Social Behaviour. By _ Lewinian theory as a source of specific predic. mn: 
—— Mrcwae ArcyLe. London: Methuen “a tions; yet he must accept the results of these | 0 
Co, Ltd. » 1957. xii ‘xiii, pp. (21/-n net. studies as substantial. His solution is to rephrase 18 
In 200 pages text, “Argyle bol dly y tackles their more acceptable to th 
the task of reviewing the methods of — im. “~~ ypotheses make much smoother | pe 
in social interaction, categorizing the theoret- but seem less precise and smack of 
approaches, presenting the established facts, which he vehemently rejects st 
aluating ‘ot Levin and Asch meric: ‘ 

construction, gro "been ineresing pil been | po 
observation, use of records, research design— P 8 resu vel 
is followed by a comparison of three types of two small 
theories: intervening variable theories (Hull), 6 eing notable book of 
-“same-level” theories which explain one gener- > = t direc- | ma 
alization by showing it to be an example of a bet “th ater edition an 
previously established one (Miller and Dollard) restricted by space, time, ing 
these theories is not entirely clear, nor do his Bertram RAVEN 
University of California 
examples fit neatly into their respective pi- eles is, 
geonholes. However, the reader may be less 8 an 
rejects all three as inadequate and casts “Patterns of Child. du 
his lot with a fourth ty pe—reductive theories SEARS, ELEANOR» E. Maccosy, and Harry litt 
(after first quickly dispatching his prime ~ collaboration Epcar L, | * 
the: title Durkheim). LowELL, PAULINE S. “Seans, and JoHN 
the title now becomes more obviows, for & M. Wuirttnc. Illustrations by JEAN BERWICK. 
social behavior to be studied scientifically must E dc wel 
be reduced to social interaction. Interaction must ‘to 
be explained in terms of individual psychology, *, 549 525.0 Fre 
which in turn is reduced to physiology, — This sities seeks to answer swer three quest onions, ai | stre 
istry, etc., , and ultimately to atomic physics. How do mothers rear their young children? | son 
Fortunately, the author was not too rigid i in _ WwW hat effects do different training styles have | pes. 
. ‘ applying his reductive criterion to the research ~ upon children? What leads a mother to use one | mo 
materials which he discusses in the remaining training pattern rather than another? ers 
- chapters, (Inter-action between Two People, > The book is not equally successful with each eh 
7 ‘Small Social Groups, Human Relations in In- of these “questions; nor is it intended to be. | oye 
; 6 dustry). There is not much in the literature — The greatest effort is devoted to the first ques-_ ner: 
7 _ which would pass such a test. The student of ‘ tion. The five core chapters on the major moti- | terr 
social interaction will be pleased to find a num- _vational systems—feeding, toilet training, depen- | 
: ber of studies with which he might not be fa- : dency, sex, aggression—are largely descriptive; is 2 
miliar, drawn from disparate areas of so are several of the remaining chapters | 
> science. Findings from research on reliability which deal with “restrictions — and demands,” 
observers and judgment of emotions are punishment and reward techniques, and socio-— 
presented to aid in the understanding of inter- economic differences. The least convincing 
personal ‘perception. Research by Tavistock answer is given to the important question of 
and other British research agencies is presented “the effects of differential training upon child 
7 _ to show research approaches to human rela- behavior. The authors are quite aware of the tho 
: tions. Unfortunately, little of the British human limitations which the research design imposes, thi 
_ relations research is discussed, since it utilizes and they take pains to make this clear to the be 
a case study approach which Argyle does not reader; but the fact remains that the descrip- 


consider as contributing towards a Scientific “tion is made more difficult to assess because it 


| 
is 


is not securely tied to a theory (or alter- some child- of certain kinds 
: [native theories) of child development on the of childhood fantasies.” (p. 17) At one or 
e to | one hand, or to behavioral consequences on the two points, the fantasy products of the children 
» ite The data were obtained through standardized, largely, they lie in the future. This may be | 
om-— recorded interviews with 379 mothers of five- necessary ; but it is nonetheless frustrating. = 
see. year-old children. Every reasonable effort was 7 Again, in several places, the problem of non- = " 
sdic- made to get a representative group of American-— independence among ratings is raised; and 
hese | born mothers. The transcripts were rated on though we are warned, it is hard to know what 
188 “dimensions” ; ; and, generally speaking, to do with the warning, 
to these ratings were reliably achieved by inde- One might say that in light of such difficulties 
ther f pendent scorers. The dimensions include such as these, what we essentially have here is not q “on 
: of | variables as “severity of toilet training,” “pun- an answer to three questions, but one: What 
ects ishment for aggression toward parents,” “moth- are the training ideologies of these mothers? 
ap- | er’s self-esteem,” and the like. A goed share of I rather imagine that the authors, considering : 


| the purely descriptive part of the book consists 7 their cautions regarding “halo effects” and the 
has | of percentage distributions for the various like, might substantially agree e with this. 
ittle 


points on these scales, and of rather extensive would be intriguing to examine these transcripts 
verbatim illustrations from the interviews. The with a more frankly ideological attitude (and 


mall | authors report, in addition, on a factor analysis a less concern for scalable dimensions as 
ook | of 44 of these measurements — (from which five such), and seek to derive a a systematic portrait | 


major factors, and two minor ones, are drawn) ; 7 of the “social theories regarding children that 

and they provide, in the Appendix, tables show- these mothers reflect. I do not suggest this as 

ing the intercorrelations among related meas- a substitute for the more quantitative approach; 

urements. ut it could be very revealing, in its own way, i 

"The portrait of parent behavior that emerges alongside the patterns in the present work and a 
is, in many ways, a model of clear presentation the fantasy analysis that is yet to come. — 

and cautious ‘In spite of = MELVIN SEEMAN 


siderable dependence upon statistical proce- Ohio State University 


little difficulty. Since the analysis is detailed = 


as well as clear, it is impossible to summarize 


American Families. By Paut C. for 

W. readily; but the reader will find some popular _ Social Science Research Council in coopera- 

em” myths denied by the data (e.g., younger mothers — tion with the U.S. Department of Commerce, 

ny, | Were relatively quick to punish, and more elikely Bureau of | the Census. New York: John 

7 to be hostile toward their children); some Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman and 

_ Freudian myths uncorroborated (no demon- “Hall Ltd., 1957. xiv, 240 pp. $6. 6.00. 

ns: strable effects of breast vs. 

en? | some surprises (the relatively low permissive- It is not always the case that books —— 

ave | ness toward aggression of the lower class to read prove, in the end, rewarding to those 
one mothers) ; a good many “I thought ‘s0’s” “willing to "work with them. ‘This monograph is is 
| ets vary a great deal in training styles; or, per- indeed difficult to read, but it is a pleasure to _ 
ach | missiveness and strictness tend to be patterned report that the rewards are commensurately 
be. | over many kinds of behavior from table man- 

ners to modesty); and some ‘engaging, if inde- It is Glick’s purpose “to present a demo 


terminately tested, hypotheses (the notion, , for graphic analysis of census data on American 
example, that the development of “conscience families at the midcentury” (p. ix). The frame- — 
_ is a function of dependency-in induced identifica- ‘ work of his task was set by the Social Science 
tion and role-playing). - Research Council and the Bureau of the Cen-— 


_ The trouble / comes in determining what the = These sponsoring agencies sought authors 
professional social psychologist should make of who could provide, on a variety of topics, analy- 

this work. The authors depend, almost exclu- ses of census data in somewhat more specific 
sively, on the mothers for the description of ‘—_ and greater detail than the Bureau of 
both child behavior and training methods, and the Census itself is able to provide. Glick was: 


though they warn of the possible circularity in chosen to work with the family data (paren- 


es, 
he id this, it doesn’t help much—especially when the _ thetically, a more efficacious choice is difficult — 
,. reader is told that the research program 


ver The basic basic data of thi this en are ‘taken from 


aaa the book derives sought to ‘ “discover 
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the 1950 census and from the onute's surveys ‘The Managed Casualty: The pon American | i 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census, al- § Family in World War II. By LEONARD Broom 
though the author uses as well other available and Joun I. KITSUSE. - University of Cali- 
sources. For the most part, these data concern — fornia Publications in Culture and Society, 
adults in the age range between adolescence and ~ Vv olume 6. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer. 

_ old age. The presentation is organized around __ sity of California Press, 1956. vi, 226 pp. 
the following topics: family living arrange- $3.50, paper; ‘$4. 50, cloth. ) hint bl 
ments; household and family composition; the = | ae: 
life cycle of the family; changes in family com- While dozens of writers have reported on the 
position during the life cycle; social and eco- mass evacuation and relocation experiences of | 
nomic changes during the family life cycle; first more than 100,000 West Coast Japanese Guxing | 
marriages and -remarriages; marriage rates World War II, none seemed to have system. | 

atically examined the impact of these experi- 
vorce, and widowhood; future household forma- ences on the family institution. In the light 
tion; and future family formation. of known importance of the family to 

; Much of the basic data used have been Japanese communities in general, it is surpris- 

| 4 published previously, although some have not. ing that this type of problem has been by-passed, 

Glick’s major contributions lie in the organiza- + In the present monograph, Broom and Kitsuse 
: — of the materials, in the derivation of useful contribute: bed this neglected area. Using the 
7 summary “rates from the basic data, and in period: just prior to the war as the baseline, | i 
the projection of family trends. (A. useful ap- the authors first trace the origins of the family 
7 pendix presents the methods used in nol _ back to the early immigration period and ‘then 
these projections.) The work is largely devoted 4 examine its wartime adjustments as the Japanese 
to description, with only occasional comment were first taken to temporary camps and then | 
regarding theoretical questions or larger issues. later relocated in normal communities. How- 
There is some attempt to view the data in ever, they pay particular attention to the re- 
historical perspective, although this is attenu- sponsible governmental agency’s (The War 
= by the familiar problem of noncompara- Relocation Authority) decision to close the 
bility of census statistics. alk nes camps prior to the termination of the war. 


The previously mentioned difficulty. om Since the majority of the evacuees resisted 

the book is a function of its census-report for- relocation - into what they considered unfamiliar 

j mat and character, its use of technical concepts, and hostile ‘communities, stern _ Measures had 
and of the qualifications made necessary by — to be taken. These measures—including the 
-_ Glick’s fine sense of the limitations of his data. troublesome “loyalty” questionnaire intended 
These problems are mitigated by the inclusion to distinguish eligible persons from those deemed 

of a summary chapter in which the broad pic- not eligible for relocation—threatened the unity 

: fe of family organization and trends detailed of most families. Needless to say, some families 
_ in the study is pecan’ in clear, concise, and - fared better than others in keeping the kin 
non-technical fashion. ‘group together, but the authors of this mono-— 


7 ‘The prime limitation of the volume, from graph are unable to pinpoint the critical factors 
of the ‘sociologist interested in that explain the differential of the 
the - family, reflects the inadequacy of current families. They recognize the limitations of their 
census data for answering important sociological ‘sample and they invite the reader to seek clues 
- questions. It would “certainly be "useful, for ex- in the ten selected family histories presented i in 


_ ample, to have access to marriage and divorce the last 166 pages of the 226 page book. Ngee i 


Statistics in which | characteristics of husband og This set of cases, in my opinion, is the most 


are cross- -classified by characteristics of wife. valuable part of the study. It documents the 


This comment is, of course, no reflection upon 
the author of this monograph; he, as well as — 


.. wide variety of personality patterns and degrees 
of acculturatior within the family and between 


¢ the rest of the field, must work with the data _ families; it shows the interrelationship between 
Pp 
family customs, talents, and resources on the 


are in fact available. 
‘| To s summarize: this monograph represents an _ one hand and communi ty attitudes and struc- 


important task accomplished with great com- tures on the other; and it illustrates the after- 
~petence. The sociologist who has even peripheral of the administrative pressures for re- 
"interest in the American family will do well to location. It is unfortunate, however, that the _ 


read it and to have it close at hand. cuaaetaal? authors do not indicate how many other cases 


_ ‘SHELDON | STRYKER pos they examined so that the reader can better 
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| 
rican informed, the original study Modern Marriage and Family Living. Edited by 
ROOM |which began some ten “years ago envisioned a Morris FIsHBEIN and Rvusy Jo Reeves 
large-scale statistical analysis. As an attempt — ae with the advice of ErNEst W. 
‘Burcess and Cwartes H. Pace. Introduction 
JosepH Kirk Fotsom. New York: Oxford 
Isxtno University Press, 1957. xvii, $45 pp. 00. 


is a revised version of the well- known 


,,, Burgess a decade ago. Most of the original 
Mariage et industrialisation: Evolution de la chapters have been retained although rearranged 
_ mentalité indigéne dans une cité de travail- ‘in a more teachable sequence and successfully 
leurs @’Elisabethville. Institut de Sociologie up-dated. Diligent editorial work has resulted 
de l'Université de Liége, Travaux VIII. in more appropriate paragraph headings 
FortHOMME. Liége: Imprimerie H. chapter titles (e.g., “Child Development” in- 
Vaillant-Carmanne, S.A., 1957 om 104. PP. stead of “Child Psychology”) and in the ‘sub- 


128 te stitution of pounds and inches for kilograms 


_ We know very little ita the way African and millimeters in a laymanized chapter on 
tomical diagrams have 


family life is changing in the new urban and physical growth. The ana : 
dustrial | centers. It ig a difficult question been greatly clarified. 

European to investigate and any new con- The revised chapters continue the book’s 
tribution is to be welcomed. M. Forthomme ~ special attention (over 200 pages’ worth) to 

describes first the traditional customs of two the biological aspects of marriage. Most of the 
sroups of Baluba in their preparation for mar- ; six chapters omitted from the earlier edition, - 
-iage: : sexual education, circumcision, tattooing, dealing with social problems like prostitution 


| mgagements and weddings. Taking each in turn nd venereal disease, will not be missed. 
lar ae studies them as practised in the native quar- Howe ever, the omission of Popenoe’s and Stone’s 
the Biers of contemporary Elisabethville, noting the . chapters on marriage counseling and birth con- 


war, | changes that have occurred. He then goes on Fol seriously impairs the —— usefulness for 
to consider marital relations, pregnancy, child- functional courses. 

birth, divorce and death. None of the conclu- — ‘The added chapters are chiefly sociological in 

sone is particularly new or surprising but the . nature and presuppose a sociological prerequisite 
=... else substantial interpretation by the in- 


ctors “evolving” from the traditional Luba form in 
which the elementary - family is submerged in subject. Hence it is not the Preface) 


| the clan, to the conjugal form of contemporary | _a “functional marriage textbook” in the strict 
Belgium. M. Forthomme sees clearly that of the term, nor does it achieve 


din | Luba adopt only the Europeanisms science of family living.” Simply to 4 
"| suit them and wish to create an “authentic” juxtapose medical nd social science treatises 
_, _ Bantu civilization, but he does not exploit this within the covers of the same book is not to 
insight as he might. The details of different — achieve “ integration,” desirable a as that o objec- 
kinds of tattooing are not essential to his thesis. — tive may be. Indeed there is no evidence that 
prees _ tor are the tunes to the songs and other ethno- the 30-odd authors or the editors have sought 
graphic titbits. It would have been more ~~ integration in any form. Rather, this book pro- 
ful had he instead described in more detail the 7 vides a handy reference library of brief articles 
general structure of the native township, work — by a acknowledged experts ip a wide Variety » of 
lations, tribal chiefs, voluntary associations, — specialties. It is more a reader than a text and 
c., and related contemporary marital practices seems likely to appeal most to instructors who 
to this background so that comparison with re- Re prefer the reserve shelf method of teaching. 
ports from other African towns (where the When using this book in lieu of an orthodox _ 
drcumstances are often a: different) would text, the instructor will want to provide the 


lave been facilitated. framework and synthesis for 
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smed | certain disadvantages, for it is difficult to assess _ chapters on working wives and mixed 
unity | changes in an institution unless they can be = interest the practically oriented student. = 7 E 
nilies | related to changes in the social surroundings. — On the whole, the book now reflects the dual =v a 
kin | It is all too easy to slip into the metaphors of Purpose of the typical Marriage-and-the-Family ap j ~ 
their 
a — 


IERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW | 
group unadan te in a small seminar. Many other are often anti-sex in the ver y fundamental sense 
__ instructors will find this a convenient resource of offering no approved premarital sexual out- 
for specialized information both for themselves a let. Not only is premarital sexual intercourse} 
and for students interested in particular topics. condemned, but also petting to point of orgasm, 
a 4 Gerald Leslie’s annotated bibliographies are __ masturbation, and at least implicitly y any other 
useful and generally accurate, although erro- type of climax achievement. = a 
- neously listing the reviewer’s research as sup- 5. There is heavy sociological inbreeding of 


porting | Waller’s rating and dating theory. The e material. There is an occasional wave of a foot- 

otherwise comprehensive surprisingly note to psychiatrists, psychologists, anthropolo- 
fails to cover the recommended readings. gists, and other students of marriage and family 
= Jr. life, but usually not much more. The really 


University of Michigan central substance comes from not only sociolo- 


gists and not only family sociologists, but frem 


wm 


4 fellow conservative family sociologists. 

Revised Edition. By Lomon Having no marriage course (hence, no text. 0 
Koos. New York: Henry "Holt and Company, book) would probably less damaging to 
(1957. PP- 00. students than existing marriage courses (and) 

This | is a “clear, and specimen textbooks), for the latter not only mislea‘} 4 


some students into believing they can contro D 


= the species functional of the textbook genus 
what | is probably outside their control, but 


marriage. Koos has thoroughly reworked the 
material of the 1953 edition and has done an further entrench guilt and anxiety feelings ; it 
adequate job of blending in a fair amount a ‘students who have already done what they ar 
the most recent research, Better than two- fifths told not to do and who fail where they ar 
of the book treats various aspects of premarital ‘old that with a “stiff upper lip and boy scou 
adjustment, and the remainder deals with i grip” they could have succeeded. 
old age and the major categories of adjustment Washington, D.C. “- 


(sex, economics, religion, in-laws, children, rec- 


_ aon, community, war and military service, The Negro Population of Chicago: A Study 0 


> 


much for this commendable specimen. PDyuncan BEVERLY DUNCAN. Chicago be 
But isn’t the time yet propitious for students The University of Chicago Press, 1957. xxiv, °% 

human behavior to consider the desirability 367 pp. $6.00. a 
of inducing some mutations in the species and 

7 the genus? Since the review er sired one of The Negro population plays a very importan! Ci 
s so-called functional marriage texts some part. in the vast and complex process of US| fir 
j eight years ago himself, he fancies himself in internal migration, and this monograph present) th 
a strong position to make derogatory assertions 4 lucid and penetrating analysis of one relevan! co 
about all such texts. These are convictions _ aspect of this process: Negro migration inti) inc 
which I have acquired since writing my own — Chicago. The experience of this city is particu) ed 
-__- version and which have deterred me from offer- _ larly appropriate to this end, as it constitutes} ha 
ing a revision or a new work in the field. For New York, the > greatest -concentratio 
brevity, I state the convictions unqualifiedly, of Negroes in the U.S. ful 

_ but they are to be viewed as hypotheses to be Chapters I to V provide a a background agains ass 
4 examined and tested. which to view the process of Negro residential! gre 
oS 1. So-called functional marriage texts (and _ succession surveyed i in later chapters. An ac tha 
the courses in which they are used) function count is given in Chapter II of the growth o! vai 
§ almost strictly at the intellectual level. They fail the Negro population of Chicago, while Chapte| anc 
miserably to reach the feeling tones, the emo- mn considers its components of growth, em ter 
tions [the “guts”] of courtship and marriage. -phasizing that this group, in marked contras nse 

ad 2. Because of their failure to reach real feel- to the white, has been largely recruited by i In} con 
ings related to premarital and marital adjust-— ‘migration. However, the failure to give, her! ure 
“ment, they are largely irrelevant to the ‘actual or indeed anywhere in the study, rates of natura But 
needs of students. ul increase or any adequate measures of repro) vie 
Although there is variation among duction ‘prevents the reader from appreciatiny resi 
a individual textbooks, they reflect as a group exactly the part played by in-migration in thi, to 
a very strong upper middle class bias. growth of any of the racial groups of the city’) ope 


7 4 These books reflect even more strongly — population. Of especial interest in the analyses 
of prudishness toward sex. sex. They of population characteristics in Chapter IV i 
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BOOK REVIEW 
the ‘contrast between the races in terms of -edu- data has a determined the methodological — 
cational attainment. Not only | does the non- _ approach, Ir In the absence of what are considered _ 
course} white group lag behind the white in educational ideal data—‘“‘a large number. of observations 
rgasm,) advancement, but the low status of the former on the characteristics of the area in the form 
other} retards overall improvement in time series covering the period during 
| Jevels. “The spatial counterpart of the popula- which succession occurs” (p. 111)—the analy- _ 
ing off tion increase,” closely analyzed by cartographic Sis is confined to the movement between 1940 wi 
a foot-F and statistical | means in Chapter V, emphasizes and 1950. A judicious blend of graphic, carto-— 
that by 1920 | "the pattern of Negro residential — “graphic a and statistical techniques places at the | 
| areas had been generally established, and that authors’ disposal an- adequate methodology. © 
' most of the subsequent area expansion con- However, ‘the estimation of the volume of in- 
sisted of Negroes moving into areas contiguous _ ternal migration by the use of survival ratios — 
to those already with large Negro populations. by no means exhausts the possibilities of the 
Moreover, the succession from white to Negro strictly demographic approach in studies of this — 
occupancy, once ‘started, tends to continue un- nature. Such an approach is indeed adumbrated, y 
checked. notably on pages 59 and 109, but evidently the 
Chapter IV introduces the principal domain limitations: of the material prevent its 
of the study with a discussion of the succession — exploitation. "mate pee 
process and the extent to which its different _ To urban authorities in the U. S. faced with = 
phases are associated with movements in cer- problems posed by the massive influx of Ne- 
‘tain population characteristics. Four stages in groes into cities, this study furnishes material | 
the succession process are distinguished: — well suited to guide them in their policy formu- _ 
tration, invasion, consolidation and piling up. careful analysis and suggestive 


For the purpose of the analysis however the hypotheses will make it no less valuable to the - a 


penetration stage is disregarded, while three social scientist studying ‘urbanization. Indeed 
sub-stages of consolidation are introduced , so the authors have succeeded admirably in their : 
that five stages are involved. owed aim of combining the “practical” and 
_ Chapter VII presents the core of the analyti- the “scientific” objectives. 
cal material. For each of the five stages W. Roserts 


changes in the chosen population lopment cand W ‘elfare Organisation 


between 1940 and 1950 are considered in terms 


actors from the detailed analysis of this Chap- _ 
| ter and from the broader interpretations of Growth ii Changes in California's Population. 
‘Chapter VIII can be indicated here. In the By WARREN S. THompson. With 
first place the changes expected to accompany VARDEN FULLER and Ricuarp SINGLE- 
resent: the succession process are not always forth- = TON. Los Angeles: The Haynes Foundation, 
coming, as the educational and employment 1955. xxx, 377 pp. 
indicate. The strong influx of Negroes of Coincident with the ta’ taking. of of the Seven-— 
articu} educational attainment and. occupational ‘status teenth Census of the United States the Haynes — 
titutes| had not the anticipated effect of lowering these Foundation of Los Angeles initiated a project 
tratio} characteristics for the areas concerned. Power- for the ‘study of the population history of — 5 
| ful socio-economic factors of a wider nature (California. Prof. Thompson, who directed the -_ a 
agains} assured some improvement throughout all a | project, reports the results of the study in this - 
dentia groups. This is in fact part of the conclusion — volume in the form of a detailed analysis : 
An ac - that no overall | valid generalization can be ad- the hundred year record provided by the eleven 7 
wth vanced with respect to rising Negro densities censuses of the state. 
‘hapte| and concomitant changes in population charac- Of necessity the county remains as the basic 
h, em) teristics. Secondly there is evidence that in the statistical unit for the entire period covered. 
otras}, Succession process, movements in population ; The statistics are summarized in terms of the 
by it “composition among the the nonwhites in some 1 meas- _ grouping of the fifty-eight separate counties 
>, her! ure parallel those experienced by the w whites. a the state into seventeen economic areas as 
natura - But, it is urged, such comparisons must be recently adopted by the Bureau of the Census. 
repro} “viewed i in the context of the differentiation along ; The eight metropolitan areas of 1950, and the 
ciatin] residential lines. For in the change from white county or counties within each, are treated as 
in th! to non- -white occupancy a selective process an identical metropolitan area from 1850 
> city’) operates, so that the new jor tend to show | onward. Nine non-metropolitan areas account a oa 
nalyse ‘pynwes similar to those of the displaced. ee for all of the remaining counties. The rewenty 
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AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
—- into the two further groupings of The analysis and interpretation of the long 
“northern” and “southern” areas. This makes term trends provided by this study make = 
for a more e adequate treatment of the important a better understanding of the nature of past | 
difierences in the population development of developments in California, and constitute a | 
the two major sections of the state. firm basis for the assessment of the limits 
Summaries by these groupings appear in within which future development is likely to | 
three parts: Part I, Growth and Distribution - take place. That there are few surprises here | 
of the Population; Part II, Composition of the - for the specialist in no way detracts from the 
Be emer Part III , Migrants t to California, significance of the contribution. This is an 
1935-40 and 1949-5 Part IV is devoted to important volume which will be widely con- 

special reports. Three of these deal with and will long remain useful. 
Growth and Distribution of Population in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles Areas; and University o of California, Los Angeles 


Employment Trends in California, 1870-1970. 
The report on agriculture is contributed by fy Pali 
Varden Fu iller of the Giannini Foundation, Wien—Stadt Ohne Nachwuchs: 

University of California, Berkeley. Richard C. schaftliche Betrachtungen ueber den Geburt. | 

_ Singleton of the Stanford Research Institute © enrueckgang in der Alten Donaustadt. By : 
the author of the report on employment H. M. Jotres. Assen: Van Gorcum and| 
_ trends. A final report presents some specula- _ Comp. N. V. and G. A. Hak and Cr. H. 4 
tions on the future growth of population oe Prakke, 1957. 394 pp. Hfl. 18.75, PANES 6 (57 


California. A large number of diagrams and in Wien. De Aufbau, Monographie | 


summary tabulations accompany the text. 8. (Das Sraprsavamt Der Stapt Wien).| V 
: selection of the more detailed basic tabulations = Wien: Verlag fiir Jugend und Volk, 1956. th 
in am appendix. among the 108 No price indicated, 
As early as 1870 Ca fornia was among the vi 
most urban states in the country. Only ive _ These publications report the findings of ‘two m 
easter, of large-scale field surveys recently undertaken 
population than California at that time. jn Vienna. They manifest the revival of empiri- | 
< Between 1860 and 1880 alone, San Francisco cal sociological research in Austria which, after @ 
_ area absorbed 76 per cent of the urban growth 4 brilliant beginning in the widely noted Mari- | he 
in the state. In 1920 San Francisco and Los  enthal study conducted by Marie Jahoda, Hans' wi 
Angeles areas together accounted for half of ‘Zeisl, and Paul Lazarsfeld, had come to a_ lis 
_ the state’s population. The accelerated pace premature end through the subsequent emigra- th 
of metropolitan expansion continued during the “tion of all three of these researchers. —S——of 
of Cali fornt Although they deal with closely related prob- an 
three-fourths of the people of California ive lems (Vienna has the lowest birthrate of any| De 
= its eight metropolitan areas. . Los Angeles European metropolitan area; it also suffers! of 
and San Francisco areas together account for from a chronic housing shortage of critical! fo: 
& per cent of the entire population of the proportions) the two reports under considera-| Ac 
state. Such a concentration of population in tion here are the outcome of separate and| tai 
the dominant centers is equaled or exceeded “independent research undertakings. Dr. Jolles’| inl 
only in New York, New Jersey and Illinois. © study, a doctoral dissertation, is based upon ne 
q The urban character of California’s settle- an interview survey of 2,500 households int 
ment and growth is reflected in its long term — selected through a procedure intended to pro- spe 
population development: the low rate of natural vide a proportionate sample of each city dis en 
increase, and the consequent dependence “trict. This research was carried out by a team pre 
growth on migration; the selective in- “migration — of three Dutch social scientists, a sociologist | tril 
of a population in the working ages; the high (Jolles), a psychologist, and an economist, who} Gu 
level of schooling; the generally high level of took up residence in Vienna for 18 months in in - pre 
income; the small importance of f argriculture’ and 1955. Well aware of the limitations | “cal 
as an area of employment; the "preponderance imposed by an interview survey, _Jolles has of 

’ 
and continuing expansion of tertiary employ- also drawn freely upon available demographic cen 
ment. Trends of change in these characteristics statistics and on historical materials in his| sm 
“confirm the trends in the country as a whole, ambitious attempt to explain the causes of| of 
and, as the national average approaches the Vienna’s low fertility. The decline of the city’s toil 
levels characteristic of the highly urbanized _ birth rate has continued from the 1880's with “ans 
states, the differentials that favored the state only minor interruptions—notably during the - the 
the past are steadily decreasing, period—to the present day. Examining a fur 
1 ‘ 
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variety of such as differ rather strikingly from 
the changing age structure, changes in social __veys in Germany and in this country. Although 
stratification, the influence of in-migration, the more than half of the V iennese respondents : 
impact of unemployment, war, and the housing were dissatisfied with their housing, only 34 
shortage, as well as the ‘effects of ideological per cent wanted to live in a one- -family home, 
tensions and political events, the author attrib- - only 22 per cent in garden apartments. About 
utes major importance to the complex nation- 45 per cent wanted to remain within the tradi- : 
ality problems which beset the declining - tional city limits, only 18 per cent were willing 
Habsburg Monarchy. He feels that negative to move to the suburbs. The rate of neighbor- 
attitudes toward family life and a climate of hood contacts and friendships _ Sayeed low: only a 


opinion adverse to fertility v were derived largely 


“a ack of as re- > both are severe 
sulting from Vienna’s dramatic decline . from social negativism. The final contribution is by 
the glory of a German metropolis dominating a psychiatrist, Hans Strotzka, who submitted 

supra- -national empire to the unenviable the same interview questionnaire to 100 neu- 
status of an oversize capital of a truncated © _ rotic patients of a free therapeutic clinic. Com- 
small country and the insecurity of a German parison of their responses with the total sample F- 
outpost in a hostile alien world. Shows the expected greater dissatisfaction of 
Jolles’ hypothesis is ingenious, it i far from 
compelling: the catastrophic exeriences of two ‘the inhabitants of the mest and 
World Wars with their famines, two inflations dilapidated city blocks strongly resemble those — : 
that wiped out all savings, chronic unemploy-— of the neurotic patients. Although there is some — 
ment and chronically inadequate housing, pro- overlap and repetition among the different | cons 

vide equally plausible explanations of the pessi- — ‘tributions, the monograph as a whole paints a 
mistic and anti- the vivid picture of Vienna’s 

The prevalence of negativistic attitudes, sad Kurt B. 
whatever their origin, appears well-confirmed, Brown University 
however, by the findings of the second study th “ear 
which was carried out by the recently estab- 
lished Social Science Research Laboratory of Rural D te Wie 
the University of Vienna under the 1851- 1951. By SaviLte. New York: 

_ of Dr. Leopold Rosenmayr in collaboration with, ‘She Humanities Press, 1 57. xvi, 253 3 PP. 
and by request of, the Viennese City Planning 
Department. Faced with the urgent problem 

- of large-scale slum clearance and the dire need This is the first of what is announced will 
for a major public housing program, the City be “series of social studies’ ‘Sponsored by the 


Administration considered it desirable to ascer- Trustees of the Dartington Hall _ Trust, the 

- tain the opinions and attitudes of the | city’s chairman of which is Mr. Leonard Elmhirst. ‘a 
inhabitants themselves concerning their housing _ Mr. Elmhirst is widely known among rural — 
needs and predilections. Accordingly, 4, 100 — _ sociologists and economists in the United States, 
interviews were conducted in 13 city areas, both for his personal lecture tours and for his 
specifically selected to represent widely differ- sponsorship of the International Conference of 
ent types of - dwelling units. The findings are Agricultural Economists. Besides announcing in 
"presented in a monograph which contains con- his foreword to this volume the series of social a) 
“tributions of four collaborators: _ Statistician studies, Mr. Elmhrist makes this significant 
provide the background data about the histori- So great has been our food pro- 
cal development and the contemporary me duction that little attention has been paid in es « 
of Viennese housing facilities. Some 83 per recent years to the needs of the people living in 

cent of the city’s dwelling units consist of very — rural Britain. Arthur Young and William Cobbett 

small apartments, no more than 40 ‘per cent have had few successors, Daniel Defoe none. 

of the apartments have their own private a. Orwin and Ashby died there has hardly 


“toilets, only 14 per cent ‘howe an attempt to describe the impact of new 


_ machines and of new wage-levels on farm and 
‘answers to the questionnaires are by village, or the human problems behind 
the sociologist, Dr. who has Census figures and the Ministry of Agriculture 
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-~AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL | 
_ The author, John Saville, is an historian. ishes; A Note on the Public Services and 


> _ movement to the steam engine.” Industrializa- 
tion is shown to be accompanied by a decline 
_ in rural industries and the movement of popu- Change and the Social Structure of a Large 
_ lation away from the land. This is a recognized _ ‘ Steelworks. By W. H. Scorr, J. A. BANKs, 
“common pattern of all modern industrial na- © A. H. Hatsey, and T. Lupton. Liverpool: 
Chapter two discusses the patterns of internal 17/6 
f migration as these were modified by the post This study of the hundred year history of a | 
-. orld War I depression and by the effects of Jarge British steel mill seeks to explore both 
World War II. The pattern is still changing ‘the consequences of technological change and 
under the impact of improved roads, automotive ‘the conditions which promote or impede its 
} transportation, and a number of other new progress. The chief variables with which the 
in the —— authors propose to deal are the formal structure 
Century. Chapter three analyzes the migration (“explicit” ‘elements in management. organiza- ‘ 
eeprom of sex and age. The conclusion is. tion and union-management relations), occupa- 
£ that the rural-to-urban migrations select PrO- tional structure, informal structure (“the 
‘Portionately females, another world-wide pattern of inter-personal relations over and 
Phenomenon. In the case of males, the age above what is required by the formal struc: 
_ group 15-25 in the rural areas is larger pro- tyre”), and tradition (“values, ideas and ideol- 


of England and Wales, but from 25 years and sources, plant records, and, for the modem 
up to 65 the two distributions are not much period, interviews with management officials 
different. This does not agree with the situation at all levels, with union officials, and with 
_in the United States. There is a high propor- workers in the various skill and production 
tion of older persons in the rural sector. The categories. perio 
_ author devotes nearly five pages to a discussion = fost. of the analysis decks with the years 

_ of the proposition that cityward migration since 1928, during which major changes fol- 


- portionately than that of the total ears and ogies”). The authors make use of documentary 


__ selects those of superior intelligence, but wisely jowed hard upon one another, with significant 
_ avoids taking sides, except to cast doubt upon — consequences for the social structure of the | 
the validity of the theory, = of increasing size and complexity, 

_ Mechanization and rationalization of agri- the tradition of managerial informality which 
culture has tended to reduce the manpower had characterized plant operations in the past 
’ necessary for operating the farms of England encountered difficulties and by 1956 it appeared 
_ and Wales, as in other countries. Because con- likely that changes in the direction of more 
ditions of work in the country are “healthier formal organization would either continue, or 

and immeasurably pleasanter,” job opportuni- efficiency would suffer. Increased mechaniza- | 
_ ties should be provided by industrial growth. tion required the recruitment of more special- 
The author concludes that “a new approach is ized technical personnel (largely from outside 
needed to the problems of the rural areas and_ the local community and therefore less suscep- 
it must be set in the context of the national tible to traditional values) and increased the 
economy as a whole.” 2 proportions of both staff employees and main- 
Chapter five of this book begins a special tenance workers in the plant, at the expense of 
_ study of South Hams, a region consisting of production workers. Attitudes _ toward the 
parishes. The following major headings indi- effects technological innovation depended 
> cate the content: Introduction; Population < not only upon the objective consequences, but 
Historical Background, and Economy of the also upon the values of each group, eg. staff § 
urvey of Five Rural Par- employees were concerned about promotion 


i 
a 7 In his introduction he points out that the study Amenities in the Survey Area; and Conclusion. in 
: 4 of rural problems of Britain has been done American sociologists will look forward hope- wi 
by agricultural economists, demographers, and fully to future studies in this series, especially | 
_ _ other specialists, and while these studies are if these studies include analysis of specific | th 
7 4 __ useful, there is “urgent need for a school of social institutions, patterns of stratification, ne 
rural sociologists whose responsibility would description and analysis of local power struc- 
-_ be the analysis of the totality of rural life and tures, social participation, and the like. —s fF tz 
the relation of each part to the whole’(xv). = Lowry Netson fan 
Chapter one, “The Historical Background,” University of Minnesota ce 
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sossibilities, production workers security, th most of the recommendations pro- 
find upon the comparisons which men made pose that the problem ought to be oo 


> 


with other groups of workers in the mill. | studied. What would be accomplished by this 
The authors tell us little, however, about is not clear. Indeed, it is a great mystery why 
the conditions affecting the “introduction of the present report—which is for the most part 
new technology. Their chief findings are that _ a systematic and workmanlike interpretation 
receptivity t to change increases as occupational of census and other official data—required the 


status rises, and that unions offer little resist- intervention ‘of hundreds of people. The report 


ure Manpower Council with chapters by the 


ance if their needs “prerogatives 4 are demonstrates that labor force participation 
recognized. women has been increasing, but that work is 
Unfortunately, all of these conclusions, intermittent for most women, that there is 
many lesser ones, are submerged in a mass of good deal of inequality and discrimination, that 
detail whose relevance is not clearly explored a few occupations account for most white- 


or. demonstrated: the authors seem unwilling collar female employment, -and—by inference 


lected. A good many of the seventy tables in product than they might if our family norms 
he text could have been omitted, or relegated were different than they ar. — 
to an appendix, without any loss to the reader. s | The question whether these norms can be, 7 
Indeed, a good pruning throughout would have or ought to be, changed is not faced, and this 
produced tastier more easily may explain why the Tecommendations contain 


to relinquish any of the facts they have. ain prod women contribute less to gross ae 


ELY CHINOY. 
report is a useful compendium of facts, 
and it contains an excellent bibliography, but 
on the whole, it makes dull reading. 
Womanpower. A "statement by the National THEODORE Cartow 


U it ] 
Council staff. New York: Columbia Univer- 
Droit pénal et Par Rosert V 


he National 
This beok i is the third ‘report of the Nationa Jacques Léauré. Paris: Presses Univer- 


Meigemer Council, established in 1951 under 7 
a grant from the Ford Foundation, to ‘sitaries de F 
studies Recommendations on manpower _ This is one of a series of textbooks designed 


vutlzation. asa the law student, the political scientist, and 


of the the public administrator. It is the authors’ 
representatives from industry, journalism, conception criminology the criminal 
organized labor, medicine, and academic ad- law, concerned as they both are with the prob- 
ministration. The report required the co-opera-— lem of criminal behavior and the social reaction _ 
tion of thirty-one large-scale organizations it elicits, have much to offer one another in 
including | the Department of the Navy, Elmo terms of mutually supportive principles and 


Roper & Associates, the National Association the book, therefore, is 


National 

In addition , the preparation of © the = * The volume starts with discussions of the 

involved sixteen conferences in eight ¢ cities penal law and its sources and of criminology, 

between February 1955 and March 1956, each its methods and diverse approaches. x 
of them assembling two or three dozen notables. follows an extensive discussion of various 


The mouse brought forth by this mountain aspects of criminal jurisprudence, including 
of conferring and consulting is a set of recom- such topics as the definition of a delict; the 


for women, placement services, more criminal trial and the jurisdiction of various 


" | mendations calling for more vocational — offender and his criminal responsibility ; the 


reserve, and a review of existing Federal and 


scholarships more surveys of courts; and intra- and extramural treatment 


| womanpower, equality of job— opportunity, — methods obligatory in France. Throughout the 


equal pay for equal work, surveys of industrial work an attempt is made to bring findings of 
plant policy in these "matters, experimentation a criminology, wherever pertinent, to bear on the» 
with flexible job arrangements, surveys of armed problems of criminal jurisprudence, if in no 
forces experience in these matters, university — other way than by suggestion of possible re- 
surveys, studies of women as a wartime labor forms of the penal code in its behavior or 


treatment contents. Thus, for instance, in the 


state laws. section on and parole measures, not 
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sy as widely applied in France as in the United § Although the author seems ——" toward 

States, the authors include a lengthy discussion a sociological theory regarding the etiology of 

(Of. parole prediction procedure — and various crime and delinquency, he neither develops 

predictive instruments developed by the ror specifically commits himself to any theory, 

Gluecks and others. In the section on recidi- He appears to be writing theoreticallly when| 4 

= an attempt is made to discuss modifica- he says “In the end we reach a position very) ) 

tion of sentencing by the introduction of a similar to that of Sutherland, whose ‘principle| © 

greater variety treatment methods. The of differential association’ states that a person} 

authors reveal a considerable acquaintance with» becomes delinquent because, in the course of 

_ the literature of England, the United States, o his” personal social experience, he encounters 

and Germany, and the book is well fortified © cultural pressures towards — criminality which tt 

with bibliographical references to the most are more numerous or more powerful than 

recent criminological studies of these countries. - those ranged against it.” (p. 82) yaa al 

_ For the student of comparative law or juris- | Yet by asserting that “Excessive consump- 

= there is a good deal of interesting _ tion of alcohol and criminality may both be 

_ ‘material , especially concerning the revisions of due to the same root cause, e.g. personal mal- 

' - the Code pénal since World War II. There are adjustment, lack of intelligence, or poverty,” 

also interesting suggestions for further reforms (p. 71) 1 he reveals that he has not reached a 

of this still rather punitive code. However, for ‘position in “which differential association or 

- the American criminologist concerned with the - something like it is used as a principle for 

_ etiology of criminal behavior or the improve- organizing and systematizing our knowledge 

ment of treatment methods, this book — has of crime and criminals. On the contrary, he 

— little to - offer. Despite the rather oom numerous | “factors’ > associated with 

extensive revisions of French criminal pro- crime and finds some crime- producing power ag 

- 4 cedure in recent years, the book does not reveal tom of them. In at least two places” he 

_ any innovations or suggestions unfamiliar to explictly states that the causes of crime are ™ 

® American criminologist; nor does it offer “multiple,” ” (pp. 89, 261) thus displaying an 

__ any more advanced solutions of such problems eclecticism which makes impossible the crucial) ® 

for example, legal of testing of a theory. This, of course, is consis- 

witnesses, or improved jury selection. tent with the writings of many American 

Droit pénal et criminologie constitutes a ie who in effect argue that crime 

4 useful reference work for those who wish to can be studied but never explained. 


al 

ul 


inform themselves about the current state of | The book’s chief value to American readers 
_ French criminal jurisprudence; but the Ameri- probably lies in the presentation of statistics ig 
can criminologist, who will probably be forced on British crime and criminals, coverage of| 
q pick his way through the difficult legal the research work of European criminologists, 
- vocabulary of these pages with the aid of a and discussion of the legal history of British | 
dictionary, may perhaps find the contents too correctional laws. 
specialized to be worth the effort. R. Cressey 


GEORGE H. University of California, Los Angeles of 


Crime and the Penal System: A Textbook of ‘a Interaction in an Industrial Community. By| 4, 
Criminology. By Howarp Jones. London: KENNETH Witson UNDERWOOD. Boston: | 


pp. 16/-. tig In October, 1940, Margaret Sanger, birth 


_ This is one of the fi first European | criminology control advocate, was scheduled to speak in 


te follow the inp to Cy" First Congregational Church of ‘ ‘Paper 
pattern. | The chapter headings are similar to City” ' (probably Holyoke), Massachusetts. In Th 
those in American | texts, and about half the order to keep Mrs. Sanger from speaking, the} 

_ book is given to discussion of research on the Roman Catholic clergy of the city put pressure a | 
etiology of crime, the other half to control of on the Protestant minister and influential mem- 

crime. However, the scope is much narrower bers o of his congregation in the Protestant | ig 
_ than that of any standard American text. Few of church. This seemed to many, both within and} — 

~ the more recent American research studies on beyond the community, to violate a value of| 

any | particular topic are mentioned, and the religious freedom and ethics and provided an | 

_ older “classics” seem to be greatly emphasized. “incident” in human relations which Kenneth Pr 
There is no discussion of the euigts courts, Wilson Underwood has studied with clarity | N 


OF or parole. in depth. The struggle between Protestant 
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plumbing in depth the values of both religious able rededication to his personal and political : 


groups, and Underwood has very skillfully goals. Before 1933, he combined in Germany 

given us a community study that stands with a vigorous political life with academic achieve- 

the very best of current social science observa- — ment. He served as legal adviser for the execu- _ 
tions, analyses, and descriptions. It is a study _ tive of the Social Democratic Party and taught — 

that weaves together demographic data, ecologi- at the Hochschule fur Politik in Berlin. In 

cal fact, stratification descriptions, social value, the United States, he continued his dual role, __ 
and action theory into a readable, realistic, first serving with United States government Sow 
balanced whole. His piece pulls no punches in agencies involved in German political affairs, 
revealing community inner-workings, but it is and after the war ‘elping to rebuild the Free . 


| done with such precision and detachment that University of Berlin while a member of the 6 -" 


the shocks produced are corrective rather than faculty of Columbia University. Pe ony 
jarring. During the ferment of transplanting himself, 
_ In weighing the civic and political os background of German legal tradition and 


‘into his intellectual endeavors. His critical 
agrees with their theology, the Catholic clergy approach was always sharp, but seldom dis- 
have a clarity in position, a realism in assessing played intellectual or political dogma. He p 
social facts, and a unified determination that amplified and modified his economic deter- f 
is almost entirely lacking in the P rotestant ministic analysis of political behavior, realizing 
groups. Underwood implies that the P agreguedl the profound organizational revolution that — 
group had better get on the ball if they do not totalitarianism represented. While he may have 
wish to be completely overwhelmed in the gone out of his way to reject some of the 
struggle for the religious attention of men. He jargon of contemporary American social science, 
also points to the totalitarian dangers inherent his writings reflect a sympathetic understanding _ 
in a majority group incapable of compromise. and interest in propositionalizing the analysis j 


of political power which explain the rise of 7 
National Socialism do not account for the 
transformation of the capitalist system that 


the Nazis accomplished. National Socialism is 

hot the final stage of capitalism, but rather 

societal transformation. New dimensions of vio- 
303 pp. $6.00. ence, organization, and ideology have become 

‘The Democratic and the Authoritarian State series of generalizations about politics whi 


F carefully states that the economic sources A - 


_ Essays in Political and Legal Theory. By 


— and Catholic groups in Paper City, a town not Behemoth on the economic and Political roots | > 7 
ogy of unlike many other New England communities German totalitarianism. - il 
evelops| apparently, highlights the institutional and Franz Neumann was an outstanding German 
theory, associational relations of the community as refugee social scientist who reacted to the 
whent whole. It provided a research means for tragedy of political persecution with a remark- 4 
‘inciple 
person 
unters 
which 
than 
| 
1suMp- 
ath be 
1 | 
erty,” 
ched a 
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le for| (aside from the original Catholic blunder of democratic Socialism did not prevent him — : 
wledge trying to keep Mrs. Sanger from speaking), from continuous intellectual development. 
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Those who might most profit trom reading of political — 
ze of the book are: (1) fearful community leaders ie These essays which have been collected and . q ' 
gists, who need to have their backbones starched arranged by Prof. Herbert Marcuse, social a 7 
ritish | With principle rather than debilitated by ex- philosopher of Brandeis University, fall into = 
= pediency; (2) the clergy; and (3) anyone who three categories: theoretical analysis of the = 7 a 
sey | ¢njoys reading of reality rather than the clichés = sociology of political power, essays on the M ; a 
of illusion. The book was probably not so analysis of law, and some critical 
| intended, but could serve as an enduring text of ihe problem of political and academic freee 8 $f 
political power entitle pproaches to the > 
‘Study of Political Power,” constitutes an im- 
HUNTER portant Goal chapter to his Behemoth Hore 
birth University of North Caralina 
Paper 
s. In| The Democratic ond The Authoritarian State 
the 
ssure 
nem- 
stant — 
and | 
e of ji 
d an 

h Presents the collected essays and papers of the supply a brilliant summarization of his theoreti- re 
legal scholar-political scientist, Prof. Franz cal position. 
stant Neumann, who authored the monumental study Other noteworthy papers in political sociology 
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include “Theory of Dictatorship,” which ‘seeks tribute to each ‘other; i in practice. we are still 
to blend historical and sociological analysis, — a long way from knowing the formula for 
and a social- povshalagical analysis of “Anxiety properly combining them. In the present vol- 
and Politics.” The “latter demonstrates how ume, Professors Jaszi and Lewis have put 
P psychoanalytic theory can be incorporated into together a Ristorical survey of the doctrine of 
political sociology without the process of de- tyrannicide (from Greece to the German re- 
by partial incorporation. He sistance) with a moderate but persistent plea 
not find it necessary to eliminate concepts of for its reinstatement in our code of political 

- unconscious and irrational motivation in order morality. By combining empirical and ‘Policy 

to deal with sotionality in political behavior. considerations, the authors accentuate the/ 

To the contrary, Neumann would reject = Saneiains of certain questions which are not 

efforts to construct a psy- systematically treated in their study. 
% chology of “pure” rationality. His approach There are times , the argument runs, when 
is not to develop political personality types— power is obtained by a tyrant ° who “crushes 


authoritarian or democratic. Rather he uses all personal liberty and makes it impossible 


"anxiety and identification—affective identifica- to undo unbearable evils either in a constitu- tt 

_ tion with persons and non-affective identifica- tional way or by revolution” (p. 167). Under as 

: ~ tion with organization—as coordinating con- 7 these circumstances it is morally correct for an} 4 
cepts between personality and politics. These altruistic individual to kill the tyrant, provided] — 

. are used to develop propositions | about group he has “good reason to believe that this act} th 
processes underlying mass movements. serve to liberate the constructive forces cc 
The modern type of behavioral social scientist of the community and to restore. the oppor-} py 

will find Prof. Neumann’ s writing on law and _ tunity of free institutions” (ibid.). This right tic 
legal institutions to be in a rather unfamiliar Must be ‘distinguished sharply from political) 

They derive their formulations from murder, the authors’ designation of politically’ 
legal history and “legal philosophy, yet they motivated killings which do not meet the fore- 


center of sociology. He is concerned with such never -occures under a genuine constitutional 
topics as” ; what legal forms are appropriate for order where alternative courses are open. 
a democratic society and how law is modified — Pointing to the regimes of Hitler and Stalin, 
as a society shifts from capitalism to totali- however, the authors contend that in the 
tarianism. modern world, “there are again almost unlimited 
a These collected essays give a picture of 4 opportunities for the corruption of politics in 
“ _ powerfully critical and profoundly brilliant the interest of one man or a small group of 
intellect. ‘They reflect a political realism which men” (p. 209). meet the threat of “the new | 
_ was fully aware of the danger of exaggerated _ tyranny” they propose that | the old doctrine 
f empiricism and inside dopesterism. They argue of tyrannicide- be taken down from the attic, 
that logical analysis lies at the heart of social refurbished, and held ready for use in a new 

science but without falling prey to emergency. 
= _ formalism. _ Nevertheless, these essays are frus- = How much does the historical survey con 
trating because of their incompleteness and tribute to this argument? It suggests that the | 
‘introductory character. Each essay re- doctrine its ups and downs, being | 


- deal with problems that ought to be at the going criteria. By definition, true tyrannicide © 


flects a problem-oriented reaction rather than related directly to the danger of tyranny-—di 
a systematic exposition of an academic dis- in Greece—and inversely to the moral laxity 
- ciple, Perhaps Neumann’ s dedication ‘both of society—as in Renaissance Italy, where 
to academic discourse and to an active political — tyranny flourished but tyrannicide was not dif- 
life explains this characteristic of his writing. Be oye political murder. It shows 
His tragic and unexpected death in | 1954 cut that the matter has drawn attention from a> 
short the life. of a _Temarkable scholar actively distinguished dist of philosophers including | 
work, Morris Herodotus, Aristotle, Cicero, Augustine, Brac 


University Michigan ton, John of Salisbury, Aquinas, William of 


Occam, ‘John Knox, Hobbes, Locke, Jefferson, 
Schi and, in , B kunin. B and 
Against the Tyrant: The Tradition and Theory y 
of Tyrannicide. By Oscar JAszt and JouHN thors 
Lewis. ‘Glencoe: The Free Press and The Ge of 


favor. What is missing is a full examination 
Falcon’ ‘Frese PP. of tyranny as a political phenomenon cand 


In principle, it should be possible ‘for em- tyrannicide as a way of dealing with it, 
the 

pirical research and policy judgments to con- _— This omission makes it “difficult for | 


larg arge, the views of these men are used to trace 
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order creating a Science ‘Advisory Board. He 


BOOK REVIEWS 


authors to deal with alternative Principle frequently exercised by the 


For example Etienne de La Boétie, a sixteenth sciences vis-a-vis the social sciences; and (5) 
century French Catholic, saw tyranny estab- the uneasy status and uncertain | organizational 
lished by force and deceit but “maintained — setting of ernnd bodies within the Federal a 
through ideology and hierarchical organization. government. 
His solution was passive resistance: do The is a leit-motif of this 
| not ask that you expel [the tyrant] or shake scholarly and fascinating account of the men © 
him off: only that you cease to support him, who determined the development of govern- 
' and you will see how a great colossus, whese mental relations in science, of the ideas which 
base has been taken away, falls of its own dominated these relations for a century and 
weight and breaks into 57). a half, and of the social forces and institutional 
and 
cide based on an analysis structure ideas. In fact, the major 
tyranny. Unfortunately the authors do not skillfully prepared and interestingly written 
respond in kind. Because they fail to study history is that while on the pragmatic plane of 
' thoroughly the nature of what they describe science responding to the needs of society, the 
as tyranny, they are unable to demonstraate — story of government and science | is one of 
the inevitability of the solution they propose. accomplishment, “on the higher plane of the 
rf Nevertheless, the book serves to emphasize AS attempt to create a comprehensive organization y 
the dangers of “the new tyranny” for modern of science as a fundamental institution ‘within 
constitutional regimes. Can our physical and — the state, the record is fraught with yearning.” 
behavioral technology be used to make reac- 
tions against democracy irreversible? If so, the ; i Dupree has admirably achieved his prime 
malady should be studied in terms of preven- objective of providing historical analyses that 
tion as well as_ cure. But even where oné would place in proper perspective the relations| 
particular remedy is 3 proposed, | ‘it should be of science and government in the U. S. At the 
same time, he has contributed important source 
here. * er materials for the sociologist of science. Socio- 
RICHARD D. Scuwantz logical perspectives are very much in evidence at 
Yale University several points throughout this historical survey, 
for example, in the discussion of the chang- 
interplay between science and technology 
wow in the Federal Government: A. History — ‘and in the conception of science as “a group 
f| of Policies and Activities fo. 1998. By A. activity carried on by limited and fallible’ 
HUNTER Dupree. Cambridge: The of whose effectiveness “stems 
Press of Harvard University Press, — 1957. from theis organization and the continuity = 


460 p PP. $7.50. flexibility of their institutional arrangements.’ 


President Franklin Roosevelt, shortly (p. 9). The author recognizes the significance 
of analyzing | science in terms of the institu- 


tional frameworks within which it operates, but, 
failed, however, to provide “the _— = for some curious reason, he ae to them the 


after taking office in 1933, issued an Executive 


a on the natural sciences, he by no means 
grant its Division of Social Sciences. in He reviews the 
"| reporting this incident, the author of this first sowth of social science research in the 1920’s 

' historical study of the interrelations of science — and notes that “from this time forward the 
and government in the U. S. from 1789 to 1940 ‘natural sciences had to reckon with a younger © 
makes the following observation: : “Thus the brother who clamored, usually feebly oan ond 
organization of the natural sciences had now _fectively, for attention and funds.” (p. 335). 
become a problem for the social sciences, which | Brief mention is made of the paallo. of the 
were, however, unrepresented on the board statistical agencies, , the social research programs ~ 
itself. ” (p. 351). This episode and the accom- é in Commerce and Agriculture, Henry Wallace’s 
maving comment may well serve to symbolize conception of research as requiiing the raising — 
(1) the inevitable intermeshing of the natural — of the social sciences to the same level as the | 
and social sc sciences; (2) the recognition of the natural sciences, and the impact of the de- | 
importance of the sociology of science; (3) the pression, the New Deal, and other factors 
interrelations of governmental organizations influencing the development of the social 
and foundations; (4) the exclusion” sciences in Dr. Dupree himself 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
class trade | unions. 


‘much 0 of this to be “Christian 
“ 


il fact, with’ ‘respect to governmental rela- cratic principles in Christian prespective’— 
tions in science in general, Dr. Dupree provides these are the ambiguities by which the elusive} 
essentially high lights and broad perspectives and potent facts of Adenauer’s party are given 
and, incidentally, some dramatic side excur-— us in complex sentences and a merciless flood 
sions. Among the latter are his exciting account of particulars. The reader is left to construct 
‘i a the passage by a lame duck Congress in “ see the woods for himself. If he is interested 
1863 of the bill establishing the ao Gc the varieties of groupings—religious, occu- 
Academy of Sciences and his delightful narra- pational, political—that are in turn associated 
tion of the activities of an informal group of with the party, in and out of the German 
mid- 19th century scientists who called them- parliament, he will be well served. Perhaps 

selves the Scientific Lazzaroni | (homeless the niceties of the difference between 
 idlers). It is hoped that this work will inspire schuss and committees could be exploited to} 
- further explorations and more detailed prob- enrich our sense of the variety of social organi- 
Bo ings of the fascinating interconnections between zations. If he is interested in how the CDU, 

> the sciences and governmental agencies. __ with its interesting kinship to the old Zentrum, 
In the light of Dr. ~ Dupree’s historical - is in fact financed, Mr. Schulz provides him no 
4 insights, we can view with greater equanimity direct answers. Klaus Schiitz, however, in 


: and confidence some of the ‘more immediate the next nine chapters on the Social Democrats s 

tribulations currently being experienced by includes that topic in a discussion that also gt 

scientific research agencies of the government. takes up early struggle for leadership} ac 

Many governmental science programs have > ‘the party’s structure and membership and its} sh 

ae a process of starts and fits—an cardinal commitment to a united Germany that} pe 

activity gets started and then is curtailed or can be an equal partner in a European system} as 

aa ca faint when some Congressman or Gen- of collective security. The SPD is here given 

_ eral throws a fit. However, despite the ups and a clear and instructive analysis as a party in) no 

, - and the fits and starts, science in gov- opposition, as a group that almost seems nation- tai 

including social science, without being nationalistic. The in 

here to stay. To borrow a slogan attributed by data in this section are far more clearly pre- scl 

Dupree to the conservationists of the Progres- : sented than in the previous one. The subse- an 

sive Era, only a government informed — by quent six sections, contributed by Max Gustav pa 

science can rule justly in the public interest. Lange, describe the Free German Party (FDP), om 

ALPERT which represents a version of liberalism that) dif 

National Science Foundation ee ~ * is able to cooperate with the CDU, though! Su 

agreeing with the SPD on the desirability of} ins 
separating politics and religion and of having 


-Parteien in der Bundesrepublik. "Schriften des” non-sectarian schools. On closer inspection this} 
. Instituts fiir Politische Wissenschaft, Band liberalism turns out to have affinities, including} 
6. ‘Mit Beitraegen von Max Gustav LANGE, militaristic ones, which provide it with any} : 
Gerwarp Scuutz, Kraus Scuiitz, ARNOLD thing but a clear identity. Perhaps that is inevi} 
Baver, Rupotr HoizcRABeR, MartTIN Vir- table in a party which does not want to repre 
cHow. Stuttgart und Diisseldorf: ® Ring- sent “capitalists” but, unlike the SPD, willingly 
a Verlag, 1955. xxxii, 558 pp. No price indi- _ accepts an older class structure | ‘and yet als 


“supports tendencies which Germany | art 

- = This handsome handbook, sixth in a series Called Vermittelstaendlerung. Such compromise: 

: issued by the Institute for Political Science °° the FDP’s proof that it represents we 
4 associated with Berlin’s Free University, is a $eich and balance in the political - triang 
comprehensive and convenient reference work | The end of the book is taken up by i a -chapte: 

on German political parties up to the 1953 each on the German Party (DP), a refuge 
- federal elections. party (GB/BHE), the Bavarian Party (BP) 
- Gerhard Schulz opens the book with nine and an abortive attempt called Ec~nomic Con 
chapters on the Christian Democratic Union _ struction Association. The German Party make: 
(CDU). A dense array of details provides an interesting case study of a group rejectin 
_ information on the history, ideology and organ- all ideologies in the name of a conservatin| 
ization of this ‘petienl association. It is here humanism. The latter is a yearning for Heimat, 
represented | as @ going concern, “integrating” Grund und Boden and similar eternities com} 
big business, Catholic and (to a less extent) bined with a thorough disapproval of the ‘pas 


Protestant interests, a wide collection of middle war denazification process. Capit, 
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The refugee party represents the interests forms in th e 
of the alienated and socially deprived and countries and the consequences of these varia- 
recedes in importance as these are in fact tions for the growth of their economies. _ jest 7 
| provided with restitutive — legislation. The The earlier chapters, which should interest 
_ Bavarian Party wants a federalism based on _ students of inter-organizational relations, start 
strong provincial autonomy, and the general from the premise that ‘profitable investment 
recognition of the special status of Bavaria — opportunities are lacking in the advanced capi- 
| (Gott mit Dir, Du Land der Bayern), = — 7 talist countries. This state of the investment 
_ The last chapter returns us to the beginning. process is first accounted for by an analysis 
An epilogue talks of bureaucracy, special inter- of oligopoly’s effects on the incidence and types 
> of investment, and then it is used in turn to 
of a two party system in Germany and the explain the increasingly ‘significant role govern- 
mediating role of the CDU. The Introduction, ments are playing in both domestic and foreign 
by Sigmund Neumann, is actually a masterful economic affairs. Aside, however, from quoting 
combination of a summary and proposals for a 1939 article by Alvin Hansen, Professor 
a general orientation. Neumann draws distinc- Baran presents no evidence that a paucity of 
tions between parties and pressure groups, and profitable _ investment _ opportunities _ actually 
argues that a new type of political party has exists. This is a curious omission: not only 
arisen, the integration party. He makes elegant is the ‘study otherwise documented with care, 
sense of the heavy bulk of the book by sug- but if there is in point of fact no lack of outlets, 7 
gesting that German parties combine a rigid Professor Baran’s searching comments may 
adhesion to the past with a perplexing flux of concern factors not central but posphecsl to 
shifting coalitions and formulations. He also the investment 
points to their emphasis on ideology and their > 4g In the second part, we are told of weed 
association with social classes. bas internal sources ¢ of capital which would become J 


in, not really lucidly ordered and. they are cer- _ their economies to be rebuilt in accordance © a 


tainly not systematically presented. Gablentz, with the tenets of socialist theory, ‘Professor 


in a preface, justifies the absence of a common Baran arguing that foreign capital as it is now 
scheme which could have yielded a comparative employed 


e analysis, with the arguments that German - growth of backward capitalist economies Rt 
parties differ considerably their history, strong points of the book are the 
organization and program and give their critiques, many of which are first rate, of 
different “structural elements” unequal weight. current economic and political arrangements, 
Such arguments use a scheme of analysis - though - limited space precludes summaries. A 

_ instead of suspending it and argue for the basic ion however, may be found in the ow : 
very procedure that was rejected in their name. supporting these interpretive analyses, 
legitimately enough this collation of informa- _— Throughout the ‘book economic growth is 
tion comes from documents. Someone should _ treated in terms of a supply and use of <i 
now do some interviewing so that the parties — 


vi} and their surroundings would come more to ized within the economy. Structures of political 


life. Whether this is done or not, we have action are viewed as Secondary factors, able 


cursion delightful, oppressive or necessary de- bi investment process by economic structures but. 
pends on combination of science “Rot to exercise decisive influence over 
and politics. For this oddly apolitical view “the = 
ASPAR D. political economy’ ’ Professor Baran’s concep- 


University Of ‘British Columbia tion of “the state” is largely responsible, since 
he sees it as a mere agency which executes the 


Policies by more or less powerful but 
The Political Economy of Growth. By Pav in any case dominating economic interest — 


A. Baran. New York: Monthly Review 
h ‘ting his int 
7 - Press, 1957, xi, 308 pp. $5.00. ie groups. In the theory supporting his interpre- J 


tive analyses, then, the only “political” activities 
Bere a commentary on current history than "whose structuring is explained are certain state- 
in exposition of a theory, this study i in “growth oriented actions on the part of interest groups” 
economics, ” although organized in book form, and the economy- -oriented state actions they Z 
consists in effect of two long essays. One call wee 
analyzes the investment To describe political structures in this way, 
as as if were without Properties which 
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i AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
remain con ‘constant despite changes in economic the general picture of communism in the area— | 
_ organization, may be a useful “bias of abstrac- “background, _ history, a and prospects.” Part 
tion” ina critique of capitalism. But one Two, in eleven chapters, traces the detailed | 
cannot so view politics if his theory is also - picture in the individual countries (and for- 
_ to explain the operation of systems where the tunately includes Puerto Rico, the West Indies, | 
primary, even day-to- day, controls over the _ and British Guiana). The final chapter, con- 
investment process - are instituted within the _stituting Part Three, relates the Communist 
structures themselves. For when capi- i to United States policy. 
ie talism is banished the interest groups go with ‘The historically remote and geographically 
rie it, and though within Professor Baran’s theory _ extensive ramifications of communism in Latin} 
7 they manage the investment process rather _ America are amazing. The author’s far- -reaching | 
badly, they are also the sole source there for - researches in these matters have carried him} 
whatever structuring political processes a through years of time and all the countries of 
One consequence of this inadequate concep- area. He has managed to piece together a 
tualization is that in making statements about most comprehensive and vivid, even frighten- 
systems of political economy where “the state” ‘ing, picture. ‘He has consulted a vast deal of 
as he defines it has withered away, Professor Communist literature, much of it highly ephem. 
Baran must speak of society as making choices ; eral and undoubtedly difficult of access, and also 
_ (43) or of decisions as representing the con- has interviewed scores of the main actors in 
sidered judgments of socialist communities the center or on the fringes of the stage. All 
(42). But such phrasings are warranted only this conveys a strong impression of authenticity, 
an author also at some point the liberal inclinations are well known 
and this reviewer initially wondered if they} 
4 transforming the preferences of individuals — might not unduly color his treatment in the 
into public opinion, this opinion into communal volume. It is, however, in excellent perspective 
_ 4 decisions, and these decisions into operating and balance. He i is obviously an anti-Communist 
_ Ss Otherwise they do not instance a_ liberal but his approach is almost invariably 
: short hand for known processes but a reifica- ; dispassionate and objective. The > concluding 
tion of system states into substantial agents. chapter (on United States policy) is a tem- 
_ Professor Baran has failed to describe these -perate and constructive — es set of 
processes, the phrases thu s lack warrant, and recommendations. 
where his theory depends on them, there is it = few relatively unimportant | factual mis- 


- Seriously and perhaps fatally incomplete. —_ takes are to be found: Mexican foreign oil ‘st 
interests are incorrectly referred to (p. 54) | 

Columbia University as Doherty rather than Doheny; in the 1938) th 
Mexico which broke relations with Britain) 

in Latin America. By Robert J. rather than the reverse. Members of one of 
ALEXANDER. New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni- the major Uruguayan parties are properly 
versity Press, 1957. x, 449 pp. $9.00. a Nacionalistas, not Nacionales (p. $1). The * 
The task which Alexander set for implication is conveyed (p. 112) that th) 
himeclf was shout as difficult as any writer ‘ Vv argas constitution of 1937 was an a Inte- ‘fre 


-gralista document but in reality its preamble 19 


on Latin America could choose. It was the 
specifically put the need for a new basic law 


presentation of the whole picture of communism qu 
in the area and the approach was comprehensive °° the growing Communist activity. _ we 
both in geographical breadth and historical and» = would help, too, if the book could have ‘cen 
analytical depth. In general the author has contained some tables showing ‘Communist of 
ee uncommonly well in what he set out Strength in the various countries at differen!) jy, 
times. Other useful additions would have beet; (4, 
1% The > assignment was difficult for a . number ! more analysis of and information on the finance ‘tio 
of reasons: communism is of course highly ing of Communist activity and more on th typi 
controversial and hence objectivity would =A relation of that activity to the Soviet embassie reat 
hard to | attain; communism is secretive and nd legations in the several countries. / = atti 
_ consequently adequate documentation would be But these are almost trivial inaccuracies ami) of 
‘difficult to achieve; communism is complex — omissions in the face of what is generally 4) fron 
and for that reason setting it in proper careful treatment of thei 
spective would not be easy. = = extremely complex and difficult topic. More true 
The organization of the volume is relatively detailed studies could still be well undertaken) im t 
univ 


simple. Part One, (of six chapters, deals with for individual key but Alexander's) 
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‘book will | a “must” on as the of Wisconsin, would 


area— 

Part. any shelf containing material on Latin American have drawn some persons of rural background 
etailed or indeed on the broader shelf of into its net. 

d Satin American politics. results of the research, if they are are to 
Indies, H. be taken seriously, are not too reassuring. The 


niversity of California, Los Angeles — 


Indian Students on an Campus. By here, and that Indian socio-cultural norms pro-— 
Ricwarp D. Lambert and Marvin BRESsLER, vide the primary context for their selection and 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, interpretation _ of experiences in the United 
1956. States.” The authors see the young Indians 
This slender volume is the result of laying the of (trying to 
‘Education of the Social Science Research-Coun- | o them the most good = their professional 
pursuits in India), tourist (trying to see as 


t ly 1952 
ail and ree carsied om between July 1952 and much of the United States as possible) and | 


August 1953. The subjects were 19 students 
South Asia ‘India, two from ambassador (trying to interpret India and her 


Pakistan : and one from Ceylon) enrolled at the policies to Americans). Apparently more than a 
‘University of Pennsylvania. Because of the of juggled the 
“monograph is, in effect, a study of Indian stu- 


“dents in the United States. Indians but ‘seldom ‘shed Indian folklore about 


‘The purpose and nature of the study is nev er 
‘made entirely clear. The sponsors of the re- 


major thesis seems to be “that the major de- 
terminants of the experiences of Indian stu- 


dents in the United States lie in India, not 


search state that it is not an evaluation of _ The recommendations which grow out of a 
organized programs of exchange supported by 4 study seem either unrealistic or rather trivial. | 
governments, foundations and other organiza- In the first category could be placed the rec- 
tions. However, “to provide adequate guidance | 4 -ommendation that the “length of stay of Indian 
for the improvement of programs,” they say, ‘students be set before departure for America 


“evaluation must be founded on an 


the effects of American ‘education on a group be put the 
of foreign students. Pipe tion that intermediate credentials be issued in 
_ There is some reason to doubt that the in- lieu of degrees. The student who would like 
‘strument is equal to the assignment. There are such documents for prestige reasons is usually — 
questions of the size of the sample and the not worth the paper on which such a “creden- 
nature of the sample. the time the research tial” ‘well be written 
‘was carried on there were over 1500 students 
from South Asia studying in this country. The Cornell University 
19 who were interviewed and asked to fill out 


= 


Morrrs E. OPLER 


Bes 


were followed, constitute a little over or2 per 
cent of this number. Not only is the percentage 
of the total universe negligible, but the total — 
‘mamber of subjects is small that few 


The School Teachers. Ti The Growth of 

bs Teaching Profession in England and Wales 
from 1800 to the Present Day. By ASHER 
Trorp. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


_ Dr. Tropp’s study focuses on the development _ 


of the profession of elementary school teacher 


backward from it to conditions and 
attitudes in India are also open to debate. None “iin England and Wales. He traces in considerable 


‘of the members of the group studied comes - detail the rise, which parallels” the evolution 
from a rural environment. Yet the countries of 7 of a national system of education, of this oc- 
‘their origins are 85 per cent rural. While it is 3 cupational group from its origins in the early 
true that the majority of the Indian students. 
i this country are urbanites, research at a ment from. ‘working class origins of the = 
university with a large agricultural such teachers, formation of early and 
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: of teachers which lead The Sociology of the School. 
ultimately to the currently powerful National 4 RopEHAVER, WILLIAM B. AXTELL, and Ricx- 
Union of Teachers, and devotes considerable arp E. Gross. New York: Thomas Y, | 
attention to the effect on the system of elemen- ‘Crowell ¢ Company, (1957. x, 262 pp $4.00. 

tary education of the legislative acts of 1870, 

1902 and 1944. If there is a single theme that — "Sociology of the School is a textbook c for 
_ is stressed throughout the book, it is the achieve- . students; it was not written for professors . . .” 


= ment of status through organization. hos thi aunts If students have had the first course in Sociology ' 
7 they will gain little from the study of this 


organizations, like other struc- 
‘tures concerned predominantly with communi- — book. In the main, it is a partial resumé of what 
is given in the basic course with too _ refer- 


cations, are peculiarly sensitive to multiple 

Pressures from a wide variety of sources. This to education. 
peculiarity appears to be the consequence of - First of all there is the familiar Senate, of 
the intimate linkage of any public communica- the folkways and mores with the statement 


tions process with major societal values. Dr. that | they “have a tremendous influence upon 


-Tropp’s history indicates that the English sys- the school” with no specific — data that 
tem of elementary education was and is no might have come from research. 


exception. The character of the teaching pro-— In the chapter on Ecology and Education | 


fession that has emerged is, he tells us, the _ there is a review of the ecological ‘processes. 
‘result of the conflicting goals of church and The authors fail to get the school and educa- 
state, of national and local governmental author- _ tion into these — in a genuine functional 
ity, of political right and political left, and of sense, 
the desire for middle-class status without com- The authors continue the review of the first | 
plete alienation from the working class in which = in Sociology with a definition of a few 
so many of the elementary teachers originated. . concepts and then turn their attention to the 


me Despite the wealth of information and the » processes of interaction. Education 
never shows through in a operational 


care with which the account is written, the 


reader is left with a certain amount of dis- eae aoe 
; There is much on what the oo must do 


satisfaction. It is not usually wholly legitimate — but too little on what is being accomplished. 
for a reviewer to criticize an author for not “Individuals must develop and tice self- 
something other than what he has ‘done. line... 
: scip ne. If society is to combat and 
Still, the author is a sociologist, the reviewer — solve the problem of juvenile delinquency . 
is a sociologist and the work under considera- ~ education must concern itself with | self- dis. 
tion deals with a profession as well as an aspect - cipline. ...” “The school must teach the cul- 
of the sociology of education. Yet the treatment. - tural elements of society in which the school 
of the subject | matter is social history rather functions, and if ethnocentrism is to be 
than sociology. For example, throughout the avoided, the school must teach the rudiments 
i there are intriguing and elusive refer- of other cultures.” The sociological approach 
ences to the status aspirations of the elemen- ‘is this: What are schools doing or failing to do 
| tary school teacher and to the obstacles placed inthis respect? = 
in the way of these ambitions. But we are not — , There are three deviant types in school—the | 
"given an explicit statement relati ng as spirations, deydreares the troublemaker, the pre-delin- 


, ” quent. How many students fall outside these 
channels of mobility and the ideologies of vari- categories? All students are daydreamers in 


ous strata of English society. Nor are aspira-_ "varying degrees. “What about the negativist, the 
4 tions and ideologies related explicitly to profes- personality, the “delinquent. ond 
sional organization and action. other types? Is the explanation for deviant be- 
_ Moreover, the study is innocent of theoretical ‘ee by the authors an oversimplification, a 
or "methodological concern. Any connection be- ingle factor 
— this work and the growing body of theory pn ‘support of the sociological approach, the 
and research in the sociology of the professions authors say it will help the student “to see the 
sis left to ‘the reader's inference. In sum then, separate parts in their wholeness and not as 
Dr. Tropp’s book is a valuable chronicle but fragments.” Then the authors encourage s¢g- 


it is not, as it stands, directly relevant to the mental “thinking by y separating material and 
sociology of the ae or the sociology non- material components in culture. There are 


of education. ad learned Patterns of behavior Which constitute 
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is not a part of culture. A group meted of anes - tion is drawn to group dynamics, 5s, soometry, 

is a learned pattern of behavior, but one cannot E sociodrama, role playing and many other ele 2 
wear this learned pattern on the street. Edu- ments. ‘However, one does not see these as 
cation is another pattern of behavior which is interactive factors mutually influential in a 7 
an abstraction apart from many artifacts in- F functional sense in a social process that is con- — 
cluding this text book. There are no absolute _ tinuous. _ This is no small task, = — | 
dichotomies in life. == There is a helpful bibliography. 

This book is extremely va valuable in revealing Guy 


the many factors involved in education. Atten- — University of of Rhode Island nl 


live a one and full life without rituals and 

GEHLEN. Bonn: 1956. 956. 300 cults. The destruction of the meaningful 
Professor Gehlen presents in ‘this ‘volume his : the leaders of the Reformation assumed an un- q 


life’s work on a philosophy of anthropology. realistic intellectual and emotional maturity of 

In this presentation, one encounters a new voca- the masses which increasingly had to lead to d 
bulary not entirely stripped of Spencerian, — self-destruction. Again, the basic assumption 
Segue, and Nietzschean residues. = underlying this understanding of the reforma- 
ie study is divided in three parts: Social tion, is that the sense drives in man give an 
Institutions, Problems of Archaic Cultures, and — the solidity that he needs and if we remove these 
Three Forms of Social Action and Welt-— favor of intellectual motives, this can 
ansichten. basic idea of the book is that lead to self-destruction. 

one can study man only as an acting being; This is again the criticism that the author — 
however, human action seems to be limited to ~ makes of modern man who is not actively pars 

the sense level. With this assumption that man — ticipating in moulding his own society. Being — 

is basically a sensory being, Gehlen creates the © further removed from his scientific leaders  _ 
impression that any development in society of than primitive man was from his medicine men q - 
an intellectual character is bad. For example, - modern man can only fall back into his archaic 

he denigrates contemporary art as intellectually _ past and thus the triumph of the parasitic in 
stimulated as opposed to the sense-direction of man will lead to the destruction of social institu-. 
primitive man’s graphic expressions. the 
opinion of this reviewer, it is this concept of Since Gehlen’s man enue to be - essentially 
human nature, of man as basically a material, antij-intellectual and anti-scientific, one cannot 
sensory being, that colors his entire analysis of help but wonder whether self-destruction should 
society and human culture. be desired rather than avoi ded.—Ricwarp O. 

_ Another aspect of our contemporary NAHRENDORF 


which he opposes is the over-specialization that 

exists in western societies. He claims that primi- 

tive man was forced to develop his entire per- The Armenian Community: Sect Historical. De- y 
sonality and was, therefore, a more completely velopment of a Social and Ideological Con- 
developed individual than modern man who is flict. By Sarxis Atamian. New York: 
forced to develop only parts of his entire self. — a Library, 1955. 479 pp. $4.75. 


There seems to be only a quantitative rather — The author of this treatise is primarily con- 
than a qualitative conception of human 


cerned with the chronic factionalism of the 
velopment. If so, this, of course, is consistent ‘Armenian ethnic community in United 
‘with his concept of human nature but it forces States, Therefore, what is presented is less a 
the author into the position that it is better mor, ographic account of this community than 

‘ 
to do ‘many things in an n “unexplainable, over- an attempted explanation of its self- ce ' 


than to do - tendencies. The line of inquiry suggested at the 


Rot only makes scientific progress impossible  encies in the past relationships of the Armenians 

but it apparently dooms man to an eternal life and their Russian and Turkish | tulers. Long 
standing ‘class differences a continuing 


fewer things but in a much better way. This ~ outset seeks to locate the roots of these ae 
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It is unfortunate that a reasonable test of mercial ownership of sugar raising and proces 
‘hese propositions is made all but impossible 4 ing facilities. Accompanying these changes are 
by the polemical and bitterly partisan mood in 2 strained relations between the factory and pri- 


1 ee are examined. Mr. Atamian has_ vate planters, labor problems of varying magni- 


read Robert Merton to no avail. Although tude, and changes in the class struture. 
= such as “manifest and latent functions,” _ The significance” of two further innovations 
‘subjective dispositions and objective conse- in the economic sphere » must | be assessed at a 


quences’ 


in uncertain detail —E. ated industry—petroleum. As yet, neither has 


This community, in 1951 moribund and apa- 
ortheastern <a 1956 felt that it was “on the verge 
§ Brazil. By Harry Wi ILLIAM HUTCHINSON. of something new and exciting.” Dr. Hutchinson 
Seattle: University of _ Washington Press, _ says that the major outlines of what is to come 
|; 1957. Published under the auspices of the are not clear. Nonetheless, it is apparent to this 
_ American Ethnological Society in cooperation _ reviewer that it will be a fascinating develop. 
_ with the Research and Training Program for ‘ment to be observed by all students interested 
the Study of Man in the Tropics. ix, 199 in the broad problem of industrialization as well 


This is an excellent descriptive study of 
community in the sugar-producing area’ wee 
northeastern Brazil “conceived within the ce Farm Trouble. By LAUREN SorH. Princeton: 


work of its post- -contact history.” A small book, Princeton ton University Press, 1957. ix, 221 pp. 
is packed with a wealth of detail which gives 25. 


clear picture of the total community: the 
town of Vila Recéncavo, the inhabitants | of This book by an editor of a Midwest daily 
"ll ‘newspaper is an extremely informative and con- 
= = engaged in small enterprises (mer- cisely written statement on the current “ “farm” 
chants, artisans, cooks and laundresses); problem,” It reveals more about one of 
the rural area surrounding it, where standing anomalies at te current scene, 
people are distributed primarily on 13 planta- sick” within an expanding and 
tions, 11 of which are devoted to sugar cane. reasonably Gon 
_ After a brief historical sketch in which the 
Sole of sugar cane production is examined, a There are few areas which reveal the inter- 
Hutchinesm, on the = of field work done in play of biological, economic, geographic, social, 
1930-51, describes and analyzes rhe Family historical, and political forces so well as does 
~ Life, Town Life, Class and Race, The f Family that of the current farm problem. Farmers pro- 
4 and Religion. At this time the economic and — pee most of our food for which people will pap 
scene was still dominated by the pattern dearly scarce but little when plentiful 
4 of the old, paternalistic, personal, owner-direc- Farming in this country is the purest form of 
tor type of plantation where face-to-face rela- - “free enterprise,” a sacred symbol of American 


tions between owner and worker (i.e. employer- - business, yet because of this fact it is at the | 


employee) were common. The factory-plantation | mercy of the forces of supply and demand, and 


is a more recent and increasingly powerful thereby unable to bargain for prices as do most | 
development characterized by corporate owner- other major segments of our economy. The per | 


ship (the corporation may be a family), factory capita farm income is half that of nonfarmers. 


towns, and strong interpersonal relations be- The historical alignment | of farm organizations 


tween and worker €. _employee- with educational institutions and action agencies 
employee). 
~ Hutchinson did etieniian field work at Vila the traditions and policies of the Land Grant 

- Recéncavo in 1956 and in the final chapter of the Colleges, the Cooperative Extension Service, and 
book he presents the changes which took place other agencies, such as the Soil Conservation 
in the five year interval. These are some of the i Service, the Farmers Home Administration, and 
_ more significant data of the book. Not only has- the Bureau of Reclamation. SE 
the factory-plantation type of organization be- Of particular interest to ‘0 the sociologist is the 
come more common at the expense of the old i. author’s discussion of the beliefs and symbol 


’ find their self-conscious way into the later date: the introduction of a new crop, | 
: discussion, the problem of the book remains— cacao, into this traditionally one-crop area; and ; 
_ its nature dimly perceived, its dimension marked _ the establishment of a new government-oper. | 


had appreciable effect on Vila Recéncavo. __ 


signori 7 means that farm policy is not independent of | 
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NOTES NOTES 
associated with American agriculture. These in- .- its founding and purpose followed by a 
clude the “family farm” stemming from the _ Statement on the study. Results from three 
Jeffersonian conception of democracy, the idea _ “tests” are presented which are inadequately — 
for the farmer in prices received for described as to content and analysis. These are 
- his products, the “middleman” as the scapegoat respectively the “sociometric test,” the “co- 
a of the farmer for his small share of the con- operative potential test” and the “obstacles test.” _ 


| samer’s dollar, and the value of * “rural life” as A personal background questionnaire also was — 


= “soil conservation” has become 2 a symbol which _ interpretation of some of the information he 

“has resulted in mmning policies ang the _ obtained in each study, the result of his dis- 

a farmer’ s plight worse instead of better. | it el _ cussion of findings with each group, anda state- 
How is Public policy formulated ‘which ment on what he thought were the effects of 


stabilizes prices for the farmer, insures adequate the study on each group, 


supplies of food for the consumer now and in The ‘studies are clearly undertaken by 
the future, does not favor one farm oupneet author committed to an ideology of ‘ ‘healthy” 
more than another, and attacks the “low income” “unhealthy’ communities, “modem” 
hinson | farm problem? The solutions suggested reveal communities, etc. Contemporary methodologists _ 
come | more about the need for the accumulation and will find the presentation of results and their 
o this | dissemination of facts pertaining to the social, analysis and interpretation disappointing by the = 
velop- | economic, and political aspects of the problem, = canons of science. Those committed to a 
rested as the author suggests at one point, than that case study approach will find meagre informa- 7 
_ there are any solutions likely to be very work- F. tion to satisfy their curiosity. Perhaps a a return a 
able in the — knowledge to the original articles in Cooperative Living 
belief —E. A. _WILKENING. might be more informative. The present reviewer 
found nothing in the present volume to en- 
_ courage him to look further. There is, in his — 
judgment, no contribution to theory, to method — 
or to substance. This came as a disappointment. 
of so-called intentional communities or 
settlements potentially could contribute to 
wishes to speculate about intentional communi-— 
Pa of three ‘ “communities” originally pub- | ties and who wants some information probably — 
lished in Cooperative Living. The author in- . will find it more useful to return to the 
tends them as scientific studies in the “sociology writings of the “utopian Pit a —_— 
of cooperation.” Each ‘ ‘community” is treated J. REIss 
as a case study of what the author calls an 
“intentional community” a continuum of 
“communitarian dev elopment. ” Specifically these 7 
three settlements in rural areas founded for report on research by the Institute 
the express purpose of fostering and implement- Research in Social Science. By Harry WwW. 
ing particular ideals or values. Campanella is - Martin and IpA Harper Smmpson. Chapel zz a 4 
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The American Intentional Communities: ‘Study 
' on the Sociology of Cooperation. By HENRIK 
F, Glen Gardner, New Jersey: 
munity I 118 pp. No price indi- 


Patterns of Psychiatric Ni Nursing: A Survey of 
Psychiatric Nursing in North Carolina. 


located in a Hill: University of North Carolina, 1956. xix, 
= It consisted o 153 pp. Distributor, American Nurses’ Foun-— 
time of the study — were wo to cer ain * dation. No price indicated. a 


through opposition to racial _ discrimination, ; “This rep report is based o on data uncovered by a a - 
- conscientious objection to war, etc. Macedonia | pre- tested questionnaire investigation into” the 
is located on a rural Georgia farm and had 29 origin, recruiting, training and functioning -_— _ 
adult members when studied. Their goals are _ psychiatric nurses in a representative sample of | 
ations | described in a mutual agreement as the pursuit _ North Carolina hospitals primarily concerned — 
encies | of “individual security and growth.” The infor- with the mentally ill. Acknowledged limitations 
nt of | mation for the 1952 study i is compared with that Of time and practical considerations — 
Grant | from an earlier study in 1947. Gould Farm is = 
>, and eine i in the Berkshires and is operated as — 
ration “therapeutic milieu” for mentally disturbed poorly defined and integrated role-expectations 
1, and ieaider The farm wert 26 staff or members and entertained by physicians, nurses and attendants. rs 
46 “guests” at the time of the study. __The study has the merit, not of solving, but 
_ The author follows a rather typical pattern _ posing a host of problems, a few of which are 
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adequacy or even relevance of the general the text, and a Table of Cases similarly cited, 
nursing curriculum for psychiatric nursing, a A detailed Table of Contents is provided in 
view suggested by the untrained attendants’ lieu of an index. The Table of Contents and 
assumption of routine nursing duties while the the rather detailed summaries at the end of 
r ‘nurse takes on purely administrative tasks. Al- most chapters provide a fairly convenient source 
though the exercise of authority over staff per- of reference. The emphasis throughout the 
sonnel may enhance the nurse’s pride and volume is strongly legal and descriptive, with 
_ position in the hospital social system, these extra- little exploration into implications of findings, | 
_ nursing duties complicate conflicting, undefined Part Six is a little out of character with the | 
_ and hazy conceptions of what constitutes Psy- rest of the book, but is of special interest to | 
_ chiatric nursing and its peculiar skills. The lack students concerned with a comparative sociology 
_ of clarity undermines self-confidence vis 4 vis of law. This part of the book consists of au- 
_ the patient, creates distrust and anxiety in re-  thoritative examinations of legislation and prac- 
_ spect to the psychiatrist, and very probably ad- tices with regard to sexual offenses in Sweden, 
versely affects therapeutic treatment. Norway, Denmark, Belgium, and the United 
_ Unfortunately no attempt was made to ioe Paul Tappan’s treatment of the situation 
obtain a consensus as to which particular nurses jn the United States is excellent. The book is | 
were the best, and the poorest, psychiatric as thus an invaluable source of reference, with 
distinct from general nurses. Study of these much material which may someday be expanded 
Might have uncovered strategic data with regard relevant theoretical inquiry. 
to history, personality, procedures and training The editors of this volume bring to bear a 
accounting for these judgments. What, in fact, mass of detailed data and legal description rela- 
are the core skills of the psychiatric nurse? tive to sexual offenses, offenders, and victims, 
What tasks has she sloughed off upon the at- ‘he nature of the data, together with a frank 
tendant? The relevant comparison might be examination of their adequacy, is presented in 
made with the development of the en _ the appendices. The study was begun in 1950 
nurse's and continued through 1954, the last year for 
_ Since the training hospital is the crucible in hich criminal statistics were available. Except 
which the professional personality is inculcated, 5, Chapter I, “Trends in Sexual Crime,” which 


— might have been devoted to se treats all of England and Wales, the statistical 


_ typological characteristics of the reference inquiry is based upon all records available in 


| _ models presented there and their relevance for fourteen districts of England and Wales, “which 
| the therapeutic tasks confronting the psychiatric "were felt to be representative of both agricul 


___ Rurse. Indeed, can the optimum degree of emo- tyra} and industrial communities.” A total of 


4 pr of P 3,092 offenders, their offenses, victims, legal dis- 
ae positions, and after-conduct are examined. The 
For that matter what is the possibility of train- findings will be of special interest to sociolo- 


ing an efficient psychiatric nurse and creating .. ‘th 
A gists, penologists, members of legislative bodies | 
products must function in hospitals that recruit Ballot Position and Voter’s Choice. The Ar- | ha 
from all of them?—Istpor THORNER. rangement of Names on the Ballot and Its | co 

_ Effect on the Voter. By Henry M. Bary, Jz | of 

Sexual Offences: A Report of the Cambridge - 
Department of Criminal Science. Edited by 
a Rapzrnowrcz. London: Macmillan & Co., ress, 1957. xiv, 108 PP. $1.95, paper. 


Ltd.; New York: and Hecock’s study finds a definite re- 
xavil, 553 pp. $15.00. between the position of the candidate 


7 “This is Volume IX of English Studies in on the ballot and the proportion of the ballot 


ss Criminal Science. Radzinowicz has written a 4st for him. They also find, as they anticipate, 
— ‘a Preface which summarizes the general negative relationship between position effect 
and the amount of iaformation concerning the 


very broad sense, its findings. The reader is candidate that is available to the voter. The 


_ well advised to consult this preface before un- = position on a vertical list or the position | p),, 
-dertaking the detailed text. on the left was found to be most favorable to | 
‘The book consists of twenty-three chapters, the candidat>. When iong lists of 10 or more) jng 


= which are arranged in six parts, plus four Ap- names are involved, the second, third, and 
pendices, a reference Table of Statutes cited in 
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to the candidate. More detailed findings showed _ standardize the design of the several reports. 
that the effect of position varied by paper ballot © ‘The result is that the volume gives no cumula- 
and voting machince, and even different types tive picture of the India-wide political events 

of voting machines apparently affected the in- in question. Nor does it provide a set of bench | 
fluence of voting position. = marks for gauging progress toward meaningful 

- The contribution of this study to political di democratic practice in the 1957 elections. oe 

science and sociology would appear to be very Several reports feature opinion polls taken 
different. The substantive findings presumably with varying degrees of care; about half the 
are central to the interests of political scientists reports give journalistic treatment to campaign 
but peripheral to those of sociologists with the techniques that were distinctive in particular 
possible exception of political sociologists. oe ‘ localities; most of the reports peeent rather 
_ From a methodological point of view there be pedestrian discussions of the party alignments 
are some parallels in sociology. Empirical re- and campaign issues that existed. One-fourth — : 
searchers recognize the possibility of position — of the Punjab study is spent on political and © 
influence when they alternate positively and z social background. Except for a brief discussion _ 
negatively stated response categories. Even of party alliances, the rest is an inventory of 
methodologically, however, the problem is pe- the various campaign techniques used | which 

ripheral because most current research deals ranged from posters to sound trucks and sand- 
with relationship rather than description. Typi- wich men. In the Bombay study, however, — 
cally the sociologist is less concerned with campaign techniques get perhaps one-third as 
whether 50 or 60 per cent of couples rate their Z much attention while political background is” 
marriages happy than with the social and psy- almost ignored; instead, this study concen- 
“chological correlates of happiness and unhappi- trates on the qualifications of the various can- 
ness. Further, sociologists infrequently and re- didates and includes an elaborate description 
luctantly attempt to measure attitudes or of the actual election results. _ 

behavior in areas where it is unformulated or — _ The reports do bring home the significance 
unknown to the respondent, which are the data to democratic political life of almost complete _ 
affected most by position. In one type of re- illiteracy among the 173 million voters and of - 7 
search, namely replication, position could be almost total lack of experience among those 


rays “crucial, If position were changed between the charged with electoral administration as well 
ety two questionnaires, results might well be dif- as those running for office. But one has virtually —— 


ferent. The same would be true of any research no sense of a common thread of meaning; the 


seul 
involving the same items several reports are as disjointed as though they 
11 dis. mires, to elections in Alberta, Missouri, 


is and the authors Yucatan. When editors make no attempt to 
have described limitations as well as as virtues in - orient the reader, summarize the material, or 
their data. The » project model, so _ laboriously generalize the findings, the result may be pre- 7 


elaborated, appears to be a rather useless dicted: a collection of disparate anecdotes and 


-omament since infrequent references are made 
footnotes, exotic perhaps, but valuable. 
to it in the balance of the study; on the other a raw data about India six years ago.— 


hand, it does no damage to what the reviewer 
considers a generally sound and useful 


of research—F. IvAN NYE pals 4 
the General | Duvaxt. Philadelphia: J. B. Com- 


1951-52. Edited by S. V. KoceKar (1957. 7. vii, $33 ‘PP. 


ite re |  Ricuarp L. P ARK. Bombay: Popular Book In an era when piecemeal studies of family 
didate | Depot “life multiply and seem to dissect it into hundreds 
ballot of disassociated parts, it is heartening to read 
cipate, | Appendix. ‘Rs. book that treats the family as a dynamic and 
effect This brings together set continuing interactive group from its inception 
ng the | seventeen studies by as many authors, most of __ through its closing years. Furthermore, though 
t. The them Indian nationals, together with ten sup- Dr. Duvall’s summaries of published family ma- 
ositio : plementary notes prepared by the editors to terials from many fields are valuable in them- 
ible to | cover localities not studied in more detail. The selves, this book is not a new arrangement of 

; ae Indian | general elections of 1951-52 are thus» old data. It is a | consistent application of the 
i, and | eported for twenty-six constituent states. wie a — of “developmental tasks” to each oe 
™ Unfortunately, y, virtually nothing was done t to 
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“moment the growth sespensibilities of one -indi- ‘It is not to Dr. Duvall’s discredit 
_ vidual may complement, or clash with, those of F- that the means of attaining the second are less 
“other family members. The volume could be _ clear. Though world peace and healthy families 
described, then, as a situational discussion of : may depend upon it, the route to true com- 


family in perpetual cha change and munication between individuals of different cul. 


tural experiences is still not very 
Dr. Duvall does more than clarify ihe ie 
cept and state the tasks and problems. Concrete g _ Family Development makes interesting read- 
_suggesti ions for facilitating adjustment are in- * Clearly written, devoid of sesquipedalian 


cluded at each level of family growth. Through- verbiage, and excellently organized, it is ap- 
out them, there emerges | this constant theme. propriate for classroom use. Yet, the content has 


Success lies primarily in two achievements, 1) depths to stimulate, and provoke thought in, | 


understanding and accepting one’s own — veteran students of the family. Counsellors, 


- ‘the family at all times. It is inconceiv- should keep it within 1 por tae on the shelf beside 


to the reviewer that anyone could read Drs. Gesell and Spock.- STOKER Bo. 
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4987, x, 449 pp. $9.00, The Catholic University of America Press, 1957. 
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ix, 149 pp. No price indicated. 
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